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DEATHS. 

On the 2nd inst., at St Margaret’ s, Aghadoey, Susan Lecky Orr, relict 
of Captain Orr, late H.M. 75th Re giment, only surviving daughter of 
Averell Lecky, Esq., of Castle Lecky, county Londonderry, and Richmond- 
oo , Dublin, maternal grand laughter of the late Major-General Franklin 

H.M. 17th a Dragoons, and great-cranddaughter of the late Sir 
Kich ard Cox, Bart , of Dunmanway Castle, county Cork. 

On the 2ist rot » at 11, Queen-street, Mayfair, Caroline Walmesley, 
widow of the late William Gerard W. almesley, Esq., of Westwood House, 
Lancashire. R.LP. 

*.° The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is 
Five Shillings for each announcement. 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING JAN. 5, 1884. 
Suxpay, Dec. 30. 
First Sunday after Christmas. Ww eotenteniter Abbey, 10 a.m. and 
Morning Lessons: I«miah xxxv; 3 p.m 
Rev. xx. Evening Lessons: Isuiah W hitehall, 11 am., Rev. W. F. 
xxxvili or xl.; Kev. xxi. 1—16. Erskine Knollys; 3 p.m., Rev. F. 
t. Paul's Cathedral, 10 30 a.m., Garden, the Sub-Dean. 
the Lishop of Bedford; 3.15 p.m., | Savoy, 11.30 a m., Rev. W. Edwards; 
Key. Canon Liddou; 7 P. m., Rev, 7 p.m., Rev. W. T Du Boulay. 
it. T. Ives. | Alfonso XII, King of Spain; 
. Jatues's, noon, accession, 1874, 
Mowpay, Dec. 31. 
London Institution, 5 p.m., Dr. John Rae on the Eskimos and Life 
among them. 
Tursvay, Jax. 1, 1884. 
| Royal Institution, 3p.m., Professor 
Dewar on Alchemy (in Relation to 
Modern Science 
Albert Hall Chor al Society, 8 p.m., 
** The Messiah.’ 


Cireumcis'on. 

Canon Barry to be consecrated B ishop | 
of Sydney, Australia, in West- 
minster Abbey, 11 a.m. 

Grosvenor Gallery, opening of Exhi-| 
bition of Reynolds’ Works. 

Weopnespay, Jan. 2, 

Sing of Prussia, ac-;Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 

bociety, 7 p.m., Mr. H. D. Appleton 

on @ Sanitary View of Outcast 


William I, K 
cession, 1561, | 
Bociety of Arts, 7 p.m., Juvenile 
lecture, Mr. J. ow T homson on London, t 
Crystals and Crystallisation. | British Archeological Association, 8. 
Tuvunspay, Jan. 3, 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m,, Professor ,London _ Institution, 7 p.m., Dr. 
Dewar on Alchemy. Donald MacAlister—How a Bone 
Entumological Society, 7 p.m. is Built. 
Fripay, Jax. 4 
Geologists’ Association, 8 p.m. Mr. J. D. Crace on Colour Deco- 
Architectural Association, 7.20 p.m., ration. 
Sarunpay, Jan. 5. 
Moon’s First Quarter, 9.35 p.m..— Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor 
Dewar on Alchemy. 








CARLO.—THEATRICAL SEASON 1883-4. 
The following are the arrangements :— 
OPERETTES 
Between Dec. 15, 1ss3, and fe a sam. 
Lm cLoonpe DE CURNEVILLE. LE VE! ‘pt 
LE PETIT FAUST. LA HLLE DE SIADAME ANGOT. 
Executed by the celebrated l’arisian Artistes, 
Malle, Jeanne Granier, Assisted by a Company of 
Mule. Helen Scheirier, Forty-five Artists and Choristers. 
ITALIAN OPERAS, 
Jan. 19 to March 14, 
The following Operas will be given :— 
IL BALLO IN MASCHERA, , 
FRA DIAVOLO 
IL TROVAT One, 
PRIN 
Mesdames Fides Devries, 
oa Salla ~ 
9 Novelli, je Vergnet, 
Monsieur Mie rzwinski, i Castelmary, 
‘The interval of these representations will ng interspersed by several 
GRAND CONCERT 
at the termination of ye another series of OF ERE: (lad ES will be produced 
ween Mare h 16 and April 1 


TIR AU x PIGEONS, 
GRAND INTERNATIONAL MATCHES—JANUARY TO MARCH. 


Friday, Dec. 14: Prix d'Ouverture. Friday, Jan. 11: Prix Patton. 
Work of Art, added to a poule of Xf. each. | Work of Art, added to a poule of uf. each. 
Monday, Dee. 7 : P ie de Décembre. Wednesday, Jan. 16: Grande Poule d’ Essai. 


Work of Art, added to a poule of 100f. ea, 
Work of Art, added to. a spoule of Sof. each. Friday, Jan. 14: Prix d'Ouverture. 
Friday, Dec. 21: Prix d’Hiver. 


Work of Art and 2000f., added to lf. 
Work of Art, added toa poule of St. each. 


entrance. 
Monday, Jan. 21: Grand Prix da Casino. 
Montay, Veo. Mi: gg de Noel. Work ot Art and 20,000f., added to zout. 
ica 
Work of Art, added % a poule of 50f. each. 
iday, Dec. 28: Prix Lorillard. Repeti tin fay ‘Grand Prix du Casino. 
Work of ra" t, added to a poule of 60f. each. Thursday, Jan. 24: Prix de Monte Carlo. 


N I ONTE 
- 


FAUST, 
alba sET ‘TO, 


ARTISTE 


CIPAL 
Messie ey j — “ygamaa 
5 y 


entrance. 
¥; sday, Jan. 22: 
Work et Art, added to a poule of Ovf. each. | Work of Art and 20,000f., added to 200f. 
mday, Dec. 31: Prix See entrance. 


Friday, Jan, 4, 1884: Prix de Janvier. Work of Art and 3000f., added to 10uf. 
Work of Art, added to a poule of 5uf. euch, entrance, 
Mondey, Sen. 7: Prix W. Call. Saturday, gan. 26: Prix a Consolation. 
Handicap. Work of Art and 1000f. 
Work of Art, added to a poule of 0f. each. Conditions not ody ‘xed. 
PROGRAMME OF BI-WEEKLY mate HEs. 
% . Three Pigeons, 25 metres Prix de St. Quentin. 
«+» Handicap, Three I’ igeons «+» Prix A. Yeo. 
: Three Pigeons, 254 metres... Prix C. Pennell. 
- Three Viseons .. «» Prix Koberts, 
+» Vhree Pigeons, 26 meétres ae 3 rix Hoopwood, 
« Mandicap, Three Pigeons .. Prix Lafond. 
«+» Three IP’ geons, 26) métres.. Prix Esterhazy. 
. Handicap, Three Pigeons .. Prix do Comi 
lay ” Three igeons, 27 maces « Prix soa amg 
Mon aday.¥ Mar Handicap, Three Vi = Prix de Ma 
N.B.—The /'rizes 17 the foreguing conse’ « of vorks ‘of Art, added to. @ Poule of 


GRAND PRIX OB ‘CLOTURE. 
Wetaesteg, March 5, A Work of Art, and 3g000f., Twelve Pigeons; of which Six at 


Thursday, March 6, A Work of Art, and 2000f.; Six Pigeons, at 26 métres. 
A, BLonpix. 








ANNES.—The Committee of Local Interest are desirous 
of making known to intending visitors to this deservedly recommended 
hiibernal resort that the generul public health was never more satisfactory than at 


nt. 
” The hotels, villas, and pensions are rapidly filling with English families, many of 
whom annually visit the town, either to Popeis their health or rye a8 508 residence in 
& place so remarkable for the softness of its air, the mildness of its climate, and the 
Leauty of its juxuriant vegetativn—and, at the same time, to find a shelter from the 
the damp breezes of the east, and the cold and penetrating north 


the summer recess everything that could be done to contribute to the 

po health of its visitors has been accomplished, as far as time would allow, ae 
— age p reornd of which work will ever be the earnest study of the municipality and 

wn of Cau 

New sewers have been successfully Jaid down under the advice and superintendence 
ofan lish Engineer and pages pd of renown, yo a thorough revision of the Town 
drainage has been effected, at a cost exceeding £10,000. 

A New Grand Boulevard has been opened, fresh roads constructed, and water of the 
a> brought from afar. % 

‘or the accommodation of such persons and asm: 
at Fda there are nearly 600 Villas, furnished, and upwards of of  Beveuty tate aa 
stone 8 Some of the Hotels have been constructed o ie compatible 
with sanitary arrangements, and the comfort of English» wi ht European luxury. In 

many, ittee have been provided for the more easy access eir many hundred rooms, 
views, with south aspect, and sheltered position. Beautiful 
Gardena, with Lawn-Tennis Grounds, - other outdoor pastimes, have been provided 


w ene the time glide pleasantly a 
re are shops where ay article o English requirement can be obtained: beau- 
ital prememede. Churches of several denominations; Clabs, Theatre, Casino; English 
Doctors, Dentists, and Chemists; English House Agents, Bankers, Wine Merchants, 
onthe fa following visitors have arrived—Lord and Lady Acton, the Marquis and 
Marchiow eas Ailxa, Lord Dan sandie, Lord Keane, Lady Lennox, Biglah fata yar 4 
As and Lady together ¥ with upwards mph I The 
Enupress ca Tassie of is daily expected, as also many Princes and M 
Cannes, I 
S?: JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.—The Nineteenth Annual 
SERLES of NEW-YEARL'S FESTIVALS cf the 
N OORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS 
EVERY a Tee AND NIGHT TRROUCCHOUT THE HOLIDAYS. 
HE Hu. BaD S tye VAL PROGRAMME 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL: SONGH, BALLADS, PART-SONGS 
D DOUBLE CHORUSES, 
BOUT INTERSPERSED wae NEW AND CHOICE BON _— 
EW AND Fag hw PARC _ Scie MING BUBLESQUES 
Compan 
SINGERS, INSTHUMENTALISES. a the great PAN KN TOMIMISTS, AnD 
pe etc ig ill take 


Tickets and places Pr Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's am, 
every day, trom 920 tll 6.30.  engead be Uv Month in advance. No Fi 
ofany mes Free. J At Two and Seven. 

Every West-End Omnibus will sct visitors duwn at the doors of St. James's Hall. 


M* and Mrs. GERMAN REED’ S ENTERTAIN ited ed 
cont, ,ORORONS BALL, LANGHAM-PLACE. 


Fk ROSE KENT, 
: cae afer wich Mr Corn 


‘OOL. Part entitled A Swaien ct UR ee 
Folin; Maal by George Geer," Sonar Wcdnenday. ond ye bn se Buh: 
peor or br enna ea —DORE’S Last Great PICTURE j—) 


a oe NOW on VIEW at the DORE GALLER 
So, New Biol secs, with other great pictures. Ten to Six Daily, 1s. 


. 























PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS, 
PICCADILLY, W. 


| STITU’ TE OF 


NPE 3 FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 


Illustrated C atalogue, 
H. F. Puinc.irs, Secretary. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 
Pt 








NEW STORY BY MRS. RIDDELL. 

Mr. James Payn’s Tale ‘The Canon’s Ward” is brought 
to a close in the present Number; and with the 
New Year will begin a New Story, entitled **‘ BERNA 
Borie,” by Murs, J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘‘ George 
__Geith, ” «© The Senior Partner,” ke. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 


LONDON: 


In a few days the New Year will begin to dawn upon us. 
Although the events of 1884 are mercifully concealed from 
the ken of the most far-seeing, hope, which, we are told, 
‘springs eternal in the human breast,’’ colours our horo- 
scope, and is in a great measure justified by the retrospect 
of 1883. The year that is expiring, though marked by no 
political convulsions, has become memorable by great 
catastrophes in the physical world. The severe earthquake 
in Ischia, at the close of July, which in a few minutes 
destroyed the lovely watering-place of Casamicciola, and 
buried some 2000 persons beneath its ruins; and the still 
more terrible volcanic eruption in the Straits of Sunda, a week 
ortwo later, which crumbled to pieces the Island of Krakatoa, 
and its lofty cone, and claimed its victims by tens of 
thousands, stand out conspicuously among the tragical 
events of 1883. Although some philosophers associate 
our recent brilliant sunsets with the atmospheric effects 
of the tremendous convulsion in Eastern Asia, we are 
as little consoled by such inductions for the wide 
spread devastation caused by it as we are tranquil- 
lised by the assurance that the preternatural activity 
of subterranean forces is a proof that our earth is not 
likely soon to become a ‘‘ dead planet.” 


In the main the civilised world has, during 1883, 
enjoyed a period of welcome repose. By the profound 
sagacity and diplomatic skill of Prince Bismarck, the 
great Continental States have been kept in a state of 
pacific equilibrium. He has managed to restrain the 
restlessness of the French Republic—or, ‘rather, of its 
leading politicians—by the consolidation of a Triple 
Alliance. Under his auspices, Germany, Austria, and 
Italy have united to form a barrier against aggression in 
Europe, with the tacit acquiescence of Russia—whose 
Czar has no liking for desperate enterprises—and the more 
cordial approval of Spain. It is a combination, we are 
sanguinely assured by inspired organs in Berlin, that may 
be expected to prove effective for three years. Under its 
influence some menacing storms in the Balkan States 
were quickly dispersed, and France, isolated and muzzled 
in Europe, was fain to find vent for its energies in foreign 
enterprises. Possibly the sudden death of M. Gambetta, 
the foremost of French statesmen, just as the new year 
began to dawn, removed the chief obstacle to the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe. That object was helped 
rather than hindered by the coronation of Alexander III. 
at Moscow, in May—a pageant of unsurpassed splendour, 
which strengthened his throne and increased his prestige. 


France has during the last twelve months contributed, 
as usual, the most varied page to the annals of Europe. 
The year opened with a truly national funeral pageant in 
memory of M.Gambetta. Notlongafter, M. Ferry succeeded 
to the arduous post of Premier. That he still remains in 
power is strong testimony to his prudence and tact. He 
inherited the legacy of an aggressive policy in Cochin 
China, and the pledge to conquer territory in Madagascar, 
and was embarrassed by the necessity of accepting a 
Foreign Minister—M. Challemel-Lacour—bent on 
**colonial expansion.” Domestic events soon tested his 
skill as a statesman. The Bonapartist manifesto of Prince 
Napoleon, though unworthy of serious attention, was 
followed by an outcry against the inoffensive Orleanist 
Princes who were protected by the Senate, but eventually 
ostracised from the army by the decree of the Minister for 
War. Some Socialist tumults in Paris and elsewhere, 
easily suppressed, showed that the mass of the French 
people had no sympathy with anarchic theories. The 
death of the childless Comte de Chambord in August, the 
last and most high-minded representative of Legitimist 
aspirations, did not perceptibly affect the fortunes of the 
French Republic, and has added little to the prestige of 
the Comte de Paris, his recognised political heir. 


From that time the interest in French affairs has, for 
the most part, been restricted to her external relations. As 
far back as May the annexation of the kingdom of Annam 
was practically decided upon, and the dispatch of an 
expedition to that country was sanctioned by an over- 
whelming vote of the Legislature. The reverse and death 
of Commander Riviére near Hanoi were before long 
avenged by General Bouet, and in August Hué, the 
Annazhese capital, was occupied, and the kingdom annexed 
to the Republic. Tonquin, its most coveted province, 
remained unconquered, and here France was confronted 
by China, which has to a great extent colonised that 
territory, and has from time immemorial claimed 
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During the long military 
inaction in Tonquin, and the fruitless negotiations 
in Paris, several months passed away. Admiral 
Courbet has at length captured Sontay, one of the two 
strongest fortresses of Tonquin. But behind the Black 
Flags, who ostensibly defend that province, is a force of 
Chinese regulars, that is said to be bent on making a 
stand at Bac Ninh. Perhaps before the year has 
run out we shall definitely know whether a partition 
of Tonquin as the result of negotiation, or war between 
France and China, will follow upon this exploit. Ap- 
parently the Chinese are unequal to a military struggle. 
For many months our neighbours have been at issue with 
the Malagasy people, whose dire offence is that they prefer 
independence to French domination. Tamatave, the chief 
port of the island, is in the occupation of the French, 
whose ships of war find occasional employment in cruising 
along the coast and bombarding the small settlements— 
barbarities which, if they do not injure the Hovas, destroy 
British commerce. Except the payment of the Shaw 
indemnity by the French Cabinet, there is not a redeem- 
ing feature in this wretched business, which has gone far 
to alienate English sympathy from the French Republic, 


fendatory ‘Yighis over it. 


The main incidents in the Parliamentary Session of the 
year can hardly have faded from recollection. We have 
not space to dwell upon them. Although the Cléture was 
the first of the new Rules of Procedure carried at the 
preceding autumn Session, eleven nights were wasted upon 
the debate on the Address. Those rules were only effec- 
tive in the provision for creating Grand Committees, to 
which agency the country owes a well-considered Bank- 
ruptcy Act and the reform of the Patent Laws. The 
anomalous position of Mr. Bradlaugh occupied an in- 
ordinate share of time in the House of Commons, and the 
Affirmation Bill, which would have admitted him, was 
thrown out after a protracted debate by a small majority. 
In consequence of the frequent discussion of extraneous 
topics, and scarcely ‘‘ veiled obstruction,” none of the chief 
measures of the Session were substantially considered 
before the middle of May. But the Corrupt Practices 
Bill and the Agricultural Holdings Bill—both first-class 
measures—eventually got through both Houses; the latter 
being saved from the destructive criticism of the Oppo- 
sition leader in the Lords by the intervention of the Duke 
of Richmond. These, with the measures referred to above, 
and others arising out of the Budget, were the chief out- 
come of the Session of 1883. Our legislators, when so 
minded, can act with promptitude. The dynamite con- 
spiracy in London and Birmingham, which in the spring 
created much alarm till the ringleaders Gallagher, White- 
head, and the rest, were arrested and convicted, led to the 
introduction of the Explosive Substances Bill, which 
passed both Houses and received the Royal assent within 
two days. Though there have since. been one or two 
Fenian outrages, this draconic enactment has served its 
purpose. One of the lessons of the Session is that no 
stringent standing orders can do more than mitigate 
wearisome discussions. Restraint upon interminable 
debate is no more than a tradition, and obstruction has 
become a fine art. 


Our Irish retrospect is, on the whole, encouraging. 
The Land Act is getting into general operation, and, with 
the Arrears of Rent Act, has relieved the occupiers of the 
soil of their most pressing difficulties. To a great 
extent, the country is quietly settling down, in spite of 
spasmodic attempts to revive agitation, and the record of 
agrarian murders and outrages becomes month by month 
more meagre. This bencficial change is partly due to the 
safeguards. sf the Crimes Act, which has been administered 
with firmness and prudence by Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Trevelyan. By means of its provisions, the terrible story 
of the Phoenix Park assassinations was, during the spring 
of the year, gradually evolved. Everyone will remember 
the trial of the assassin band of ‘ Invincibles”” in Dublin 
last April the dramatic completeness of James Carey’s 
evidence, and the subsequent execution of Brady and his 
chief confederates. Still fresher in recollection will be the 
murder of the arch-informer on his way to Natal, and the 
trial and execution of O'Donnell, who shot him down. 
Retribution has followed many a criminal concerned in 
the atrocities of 1880-1. The supremacy of the law has 
been vindicated in Ireland, and there are some signs tha‘ 
a new era of tranquillity and prosperity has set in. 


A year ago we were in secure military occupation of 
Egypt as the result of the overthrow of Arabi and his host 
by Lord Wolseley. The prospect of our retirement from 
the valley of the Nile has gradually become more re- 
mote. Early in the year the Joint Control was formally 
abolished. Lord Dufferin, and following him Sir Evelyn 
Baring, have devised elaborate schemes for the reorganisa- 
tion of the administrative machinery of Egypt. But they 
have been thwarted by the hopeless incapacity and 
corruption of the official classes. Their reforms were 
paralysed in the summer by a serious outbreak of cholera, 
which carried off 27,000 victims, and vividly illustrated 
the incompetency of the ruling class in Egypt. The news 
of the massacre of Hicks Pasha and his expeditionary force 
in the Soudan—if indeed there was a complete massacre— 
has necessitated the indefinite retention of the British 
Army and postponed all reforming projects. Probably 
Egypt will ere long be obliged to offer a composition to its 
creditors to avert national bankruptcy—for the deficit is 

owing from month to month. It is safer to predict that 
Senko 1884 the present Khedive will disappear from 
Cairo y the British troops. 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

Haste to the Wedding! I came home from Rome in a 
desperate hurry, and bent on being present at the farewell to 
bachelorhood of a young gentleman who is the eldest son of 
one of my oldest and dearest friends. The farewell to 
bachelorhood took the form of a dinner at a Regent-street 
restaurant ; and the guests consisted exclusively of members 
cf the staff of the newspaper of which the young gentleman’s 
father is one of the proprietors. So we were all very merry— 
the merricr for the fact that, after the health of the host had 
been drunk and felicitously responded to, there was no 
speech-making. The first time thut I ever saw the young 
gentleman, our Ampbytrion, he was the occupant of a 
perambulator. Now he is just twenty-one, very rich, 
and going to be married next Wednesday at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. It is an excellent thing to get married at 
Christmas-time ; and a wedding breakfast comes very appro- 
priately on the morrow of a New-Year’s Day banquet. After 
the old slippers and the showers of rice have been thrown, you 
have done with merrymaking, and can settle down steadily and 
soberly to the business of the year. So good luck to Mr. 
Larry Webster Lawson and his bride; and may the young 
couple live long and prosper, and all their families. It is not 
often I speak of private matters in this page. but I do so now 
for the single reason that the family of Mr. Harry Lawson are the 
proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, a journal with which I have 
been closely connected for six-and-twenty years. Before that 
I had seven years’ appreuticeship to Charles Dickens in 
‘Household Words’’; three-and-twenty years have passed 
since I first became associated with the Iilustrated London News ; 
and these three connections cover practically the entire 
journalistic career of your humble, but, I trust, not obtrusive 
servant. 


Yes ; I came home from Rome in a hurry—and in asleeping- 
car—just halting for a day in Paris, to take a survey of that 
once gay city. Yes: once gay. There were crowds of people 
on the boulevards; the cafés were crammed; the Passage 
Jouffroy was full of fond mammas buying toys for the young 
people; a tremendous trade in sweetstuff was being done in 
the Rue de la Paix; and from the Madeleine to the Bastille 
the marchands forains were busied in rigging up their little 
baraques for the sale of the multitudinous odds and ends of 
glittering rubbish which are the Christmas-boxes and New 
Year’s gifts of the poor. I suppose that the Eden Theatre 
was being crowded every night; and I know that there were 
plenty of sightseers at that very indifferent waxwork show, 
the Musée Grévin. They charge you two francs for admission ; 
and a hawk-eyed old woman at the door, intent on sous, 
pounces upon you, if you have a stick or an umbrella with 
you. The exhibition is not nearly so good as our Madame 
Tussaud’s, which costs but a shilling (if you eschew the 
Chamber of Horrors) to see. 


And yet I did not find Paris gay. It suggested to me rather 
the amari aliquid. Why? Was it because, lunching at a very 
imposing and celebrated café not far from the Grand Opera, I 
was charged two francs for a single and small fresh herring 
broiled, the wholesale price of which, at the Halles Centrales, 
would not probably exceed one penny sterling? There was, to 
be sure, about a halfpenny worth of melted butter, and a 
farthing’s worth of mustard, served as sauce to this extremely 
diminutive and costly fish. How long will it be, I wonder, 
before the Paris tradespeople recover from the delusion that 
foreigners who come to Paris are mainly idiots who do not 
know when they are being swindled, and who are powerless to 
resent extortion by staying away from Paris as long as they 
possibly can? Vienna, Milan—nay, even cosy and cheerful 
little Brussels—are, to my mind, much more amusing than the 
Paris of to-day. You grow weary of being fleeced by the 
boulevard shopkeepers ; and knowing, as you do, that itis upon 
those foreigners that the tradespeople and the hotel-keepers 
live, you grow equally tired of reading newspapers full day 
after day of tirades of malignant abuse of England. 


Stay; at last I have settled in my mind why I did not find 
Paris gay. I slept one night at one of the stateliest of hotels 
in the Rue de Rivoli quarter. I put two pairs of boots outside 
my door to be cleaned, and during the night somebody stole my 
boots. You do not expect, when you pay fourteen francs a 
night for a bed-room, to have your boots stolen. There is some- 
thing rotten in the state of Paris. ‘‘Atleast,’’ once cried M. Paul 
de Cassagnac in the Chamber, ‘‘ under the Empire, when one 
went to an official reception one’s paletét was not stolen.’”? I 
say ditto to M. Paul de Cassagnac in the matter of boots. On 
the whole, I have endeavoured to take my loss philosophically. 
I try to see in it a wholesome chastisement—a tacit rebuke to 
a man of letters who is so arrogant as to have two pairs of 
boots. ‘‘I see three hats in your room,”’ says, to a friend, 
one of the characters in Henri Murger’s ‘‘Scénes de la 
Vie de Bohéme.”? ‘‘For what purpose? Have you three 


heads ?”’ 


Incidentally I alluded just now to the Chamber of Horrors 
at Madame Tussaud’s, and, in indirect connection therewith, I 
note the following curious passage in a newspaper article on 
the execution of the assassin O’ Donnell :— 


It transpired that he (O’Donnell’s brother) had come with the intention 
of making an application for the convict’s clothes and some other trifling 
articles, which the prisoner had desired to be given to him. This request, so 
far as the clothes were concerned, could not be complied with, as, in con- 
sequence of the clothes of persons accused of serious crimes having in former 
times been used for the purpose of public exhibition, a strict order is en- 
forced that the clothes of all prisoners who are executed shall be burned, 


This is all very well, and the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, is a very high and-mighty personage, much given 
to the enforcing of strict orders; but, shades of Delolme! 
how about the British Constitution? The executioner has a 
constitutional right to the garments of the patibulary person 
whom he dispatches; and he has exercised that right during 


many hundreds of years. The claim is, with curiously grim 
humour, mentioned in Bacon’s ‘‘ Apophthegms.”’ 

There was a cursed page that his master whipt naked, and when he had 
been whipt would not put on his clothes ; and when his master bade him, 
said “‘ Take them, you, for they are the hangman's fees.” 


A most excellent thing is it to be wise in time, or upon 
mature reflection, and, after lengthened consideration, to 
arrive within measurable distance of what is humanly termed 
wisdom. But there are many grave inconveniences attendant 
on the attempt to be wise in a hurry. Of this verity I was 
reminded Jately by the perusal of a paragraph in a recent 
number of the World. Says ‘“‘Atlas”—‘* Why do our 
‘leading journals’ always speak of Sir Albert Woods as 
‘Garter King at Arms’? I’ve heard of a man-at-arms, but 
never of a king, save in the aforesaid ‘ leading journals.’ ”” 


‘* Atlas ’’ was trying to be wise in a hurry. I will tell him 
where he will hear of a King ‘‘ at’’ and not ‘of’? arms. Ina 
milkmaid, of whom the then Garter King-at-Arms (a facetious 
periodical called ‘‘The Tatler,’? No. 75, a certain Joseph 
Addison writes: ‘‘ Sir Walter Bickerstaff married Maud the 
person) said, pleasantly enough,’’ &c. In a well-known 
‘*Diary,’’ under date of May 27, 1660,a party by the name 
of Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the Acts to the Admiralty, writes : 
**Lord’s Day. Called up by John Goods, to see the Garter 
and Heralds’ coate which lay in the couch, brought by Sir 
Edward Walker, King-at-Arms, this morning for my Lord.’’ 
In another, and contemporary Diary, John Evelyn of Wotton 
and Sayes Court, Esquire, writes on St. George’s Day, April 23, 
1667: ‘‘ The Chancellor of the Order was old Sir Henry de Vie, 
who wore the purse about his neck. Then the Heraulds and 
Garter-King-at-Arms, Clarencieux, and Black Rod.’’ 


Would you like to hear of any more, ‘‘Atlas’?? Yes? 
Well, hear Phillips’s ‘‘ New World of Worlds,’’ London, 1696; 
“Garter, the chief of the three Kings-at-Arms.’’ Hear Guy 
Miége, ‘‘ The Great French Dictionary, 1699,’’ Garter, the 
chief of the three Kings-at-Arms. Hear Bailey (edited by 
J. Scott Nicoll), 1782, ‘‘Gurter King-at-Arms.”’ ‘‘ Garter 
King at,’’ and not ‘‘ of” arms is cited by Ogilvie and Annan- 
dule in the ‘‘Imperial Dictionary, 1883,’’ in ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Etymological Dictionary, 1882,’’ and in ‘‘ Webster, 1881.’’ 
Finally, Thornbury and Walford, in Cassell’s ‘‘Old and New 
London,’’ write (Vol. I., p. 296): ‘‘The Corporation (the 
College of Arms) consists of thirteen members—three kings- 
at-arms, six heralds-at-arms, and four pursuivants-at-arms’”’ ; 
and (Vol. IV., p. 563), ‘‘Sir John Wriothesley had the 
patent of the office of Garter King-at-Arms in the reign of 
Richard III.’’ 


All these authorities, however, are confuted, first by a 
**Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official 
Classes,’’ 1881, in which we learn that Sir Albert William 
Woods, F.S.A., is ‘‘Garter Principal King of Arms”’; next 
by Mr. J. E. Cussan’s ‘‘ Handbook of Heraldry ’’ (Chatto und 
Windus, 1881), which tells us that William de Bruges was 
appointed Garter King of Arms as early as 1417, and finally 
(screwing up thetheorbo agreat many pegs higher) by thelearned 
and unimpeachably accurate Selden, who, in his ‘‘ Titles of 
Honour,’’ London, 1631, describing the ceremonial of the 
degradation of ‘‘a Knight Bachelor,’’ remarks, ‘‘ Here thou 
mayst see the Kings of Armes and Heralds, and thine owne 
proper coat of armes, which they should tear off thy bodie.’’ 


It is clearly by analogy that we should say King ‘‘of’’ 
Arms and not ‘fat’? arms. The technology of English 
heraldry is chiefly based on Norman French; and the French 
say ‘‘un héraut d’armes,’’ and not ‘‘auxe armes.’’ At the 
same time, the stickler for heraldic purity who gave ** Atlas ”’ 
the ‘straight tip’’ touching Garter, was probably quite un- 
aware of the fact that the ‘‘ leading journals’? had sinned 
with the best of all good company, literary and lexicographic. 


I mentioned a few weeks ago that a kind lady had made 
me a present of some malmsey madeira, laid down in the 
first year of this century by George Canning. We opened 
a bottle the other day for some friends. The wine was in 
superb condition, full of body, bright in colour, exquisite in 
flavour, and very strong—rather too strong, indeed, for the 
consumption of those who restrict themselves to a single glass 
of claret or of champagne at dinner. But George Canning’s 
malmsey madeira must be a mere baby wine to some of the 
vintages of which I read in an article in the Paris Figaro as 
enriching the cellar of the Royal Schloss at Berlin. What do 
you think of Rhine wines laid down in 1630 and 1680? But 
the German Emperor, according to the Figaro, rarely tastes 
these rare and precious vintages. His Majesty restricts him- 
‘self to Moselle from the vineyards of Solemacher-Antweiller. 
It is M. Adolphe Racot who is responsible for this statement. 


The following, from a correspondent of the Standard, a 
short time ago, is noteworthy :— 

Permit me to ask if any of your correspondents can justify the use of the 
expression ‘‘ Parcels Post” inscribed on the carts of the Post Office? We 
do not say mails coach, letters box, posts office, packets boat, banks note, 
butters man, porks butcher, teas dealer, apples tree, oats meal, carts horse, 
waters wheel, witnesses box, nor put the plural of a noun ured adjectively 
before the singular of another noun. To do so would be contrary to the 
genius of the English language; and I, therefore, submit that the proper 
grammatical expression should be ‘‘ Parcel Post,’? 

But we say Parcels Delivery Company, Public Schools’ Com- 
mission, Trades’ Unions; Colliery Disasters, but Collieries 
Committees ; Debtors’ Prisons, but Convict Prisons; Lunatic 
Asylums, but Cripples’ Homes; Orphan Asylums, but Boys’ 
Homes. Why not Boy Homes? Christ’s Hospital is, I 
suppose, the Blue Coat not the Blue Couts’ School. It is, I 
apprehend, the Scottish Widows’ and not the Widow Annuity 
Fund; and it was the ‘‘Great International Fisheries and 
not Fishery Exhibition.’”?” We say the Custom-house without 
a final s to Custom, and the German Customs’ Union with a 
final s. Still, we cannot plead that the retrenchment of the s 
in Custom-house points to our having only one fiscal system; 
whereas ‘‘ Customs’ Union” indicates the union of many 
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systems: because the German goll is singular. The 
Germans term their Customs’ Union the ‘‘ Zollverein,’’ not the 
**Zolleverein.”” To complete the contradictoriness of our 
dealings with letter s, the duty levied at the Custom-house on 
goods and produce brought for consumption from foreign 
countries or for export, is called not Custom-duty, but Customs- 
duty. All of which tends to show that the English language 
is a highly embarrassing one to the intelligent foreigner. 


I am very much the debtor of a Jegal correspondent 
(“J. R. Y.’’), who confirms the impression under which I 
laboured that by the Judicature Act the name of ‘attorney ’”’ 
had been merged into that of solicitor, and sends me an 
extract from the Act itself, 36 and 37 Vict. Sect. 89, cap. 66. 

From and after the commencement of this Act, all persons admitted as 
Solicitors, Attorneys, or Proctwrg of, or empowered by law to practise in, 
any Court, the jurisdiction of which is hereby transferred to the High Court 
of Justice or Court of Appeal, shall be called Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court, 


Ezit the attorney; and we shall have, it is to be hoped, no 
more newspaper articles headed ‘‘in the matter of an Attoruey.’’ 
At the same time, my obliging correspondent dves not point 
out how or why it happened that the title of an Attorney, 
which, according to old Dr. Cowel, was an_ ancient and 
honourable one, came to be regarded as a less dignified desig- 
nation than that of a Solicitor. The sapieut personages who 
drew the Judicature Bill of 1873 evidently thought that 
‘*Solicitor’? sounded more genteel than ‘‘ Attorney’’ did, 
else they would not have suppressed the last appellation. 


In the matter of the beggar’s ‘‘lucky bone ’’—it was part, 
you will remember, of asheep’s head—a Parisian correspondent 
tells me that in the United States, especially in New England, 
itis a common custom for people to carry in their pockets the 
lucky or ‘* wish bone ”’ of a ‘‘ Thanksgiving ”’ turkey, to bring 
them good fortune. The fragment, of course, like our merry- 
thought, must be the larger half of a bone broken with a 
friend. Some of my English readers may be puzzled to know 
what a “Thanksgiving” turkey is. Obviously, it is the bird 
which forms the pitce de résistance at dinner on Thanksgiving 
Day, an annual festival of which the precise date is fixed, 
I believe, by the Governors of the different States of the 
Union. Quite recently fell Thanksgiving Day, in the U.S.A., 
when some millions of turkeys were slaughtered for festive 
purposes. Millions of turkeys! I seem to see the lifting of- 
the eyebrows of astonishment and the smiling of the smile of 
incredulity. Millions of turkeys; well, why not? ‘You 
swore in your deposition,”’ said a cross-examining counsel to a 
witness, ‘“‘that the horse was sixtecn feet high. Now, be 
careful. Do you persist in that statement?’’ ‘If I swore it,” 
replied the undismayed witness, ‘‘ I'l! stick to it.”? The last 
Thanksgiving Day I saw was in New York in 1880; and I 
know that everybody had turkey; yea, down to the paupers 
in the almshouses and the prisoners in the jails. Millions of 
turkeys. Ji stick to it. 


‘‘A.B.”’ sends me, on a postal card from Toledo, Ohio, 
U.S.A., a slightly perplexing explanation of the expression 
‘*Guy-hooter,’’ touching which I asked for information some 
wecks since. It was in an American publication that I found 
mention of ‘‘Guy-hooter.’? ‘A.B.’ says that he has never 
seen nor heard the word; but its meaning (so he thinks) is 
obvious. Guy means ‘a gag, or boisterously funny remark.”’ 
‘‘ Hooter means one who hoots or cries out; hence §Guy- 
hooter,’ one who hoots or cries out guys or gags, or boisterously 
funny remarks.’’ But, my good Sir, in colloquial English, 
‘guy’ has no affinity to “gag.” “A gag’’ is the un- 
warrantable interpolation by an actor of words foreign to his 
part; and when an actor ‘‘gags’’ too much he is liable to be 
““guyed”’ or greeted with derisive disapprobation. Moreover, 
to ‘‘ hoot” does not generally signify an articulate utterance— 
at least, anything more articulate than ‘‘ Yah.” ‘Guy. 
hooter”’ is still a mystery tome. When we use “‘Guy” as a 
noun, we do not mean a boisterous jest. We mean a figure 
stuffed with straw, with a short pipe im its mouth, a box of 
matches in one hand, and a dark lantern in the other—the 
“Guy ’’ that we used to burn on the Fifth of November. 


Are ‘Bath Olivers”’ a subject below notice? asks, on a 
‘*Carte Postale’? from Boulogne-sur-Mer, my correspondent 
‘* Biscuit.”? No, “ Biscuit.’’ ‘* Bath Olivers’ are not below 
notice. Homo sum—you know the rest. At the same time, 
life is scarcely long enough to discourse about ‘‘ Bath Olivers,” 
because the discussion might stray thence to “Sally Luuns,” 
to “‘Abernethy”’ biscuits, to ‘Sir Watkin”? pudding, to 
‘* Everton’? toffy, to ‘* Embden”’ groats, and to Scotch buns. 
Ido not know when Oliver flourished us a baker at Bath, 
nor whether his ‘‘ Olivers’’ should be made with chicken, or 
with mutton broth, or with water. 


T looked in vain for ‘‘ Bath Olivers’? in a modest little 
pamphlet (the cost is but eightpence, and the publishers are 
Simpkin and Marshall) which has just reached me. The 
opuscule is entitled ‘‘ Cheap Dinner Dishes,’’ and the author 
is the lady who wrote the capital little book entitled ‘“‘ Supper 
Dishes for People with Small Means,’”’ which I noticed with 
commendation in this page, because 1 found the tiny 
manual altogether unpretending, practical, and clear. I am 
glad to find that this sixpenny-worth of common-sense (I have 
often thought of what a boon it should be to poor theatrical 
folk who come home late at night, and want something nice for 
supper) is now in its ninth edition. The eightpenny ‘‘ Cheap 
Dinner Dishes ’’ just published is as useful and as lucid as its 
predecessor. Try the lady’s recipes for ‘‘ Beef to imitate 
Goose,’’ ‘‘Cabbage and Pancakes,” ‘‘ Curried Dumplings,”’ 
‘*Duck in a Baking-jar,” ‘Salt Fish and Bacon,” and 
**Knuckle of Pork in Batter.” The recipe (No. 58) for 
‘* Macaroni and Bacon, cold,’’ is certainly a very adventurous 
dish ; but I mean to try it when I reach home; it seems to 
promise something almost original in the way of a cheap cold 
entrée. In Rome they make a wonderful timbale of macaroni 
in which are intermingled morsels of poultry liver.—G. A. 8. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Happily, we have still a few good magicians in our midst—be- 
nevolcut wizards who have transported us of late throngha region 
of gloom desiznated ‘* Hornible”’ or ‘* Outcast London,’’ only to 
bring about, it is earnestly to be hoped, a brilliant ‘rans- 
formation Scene illustrative of a glowing Health Exhibition of 
Comfortable Homes for the Poor. In the meautime (while our 
legislators are carefully selecting the best pigments for this 
coming ‘lrunsformation), will not some genial philanthropists 
come lorward, aud, repeating the graud juvenile treats of the 
past two festive seasons, invite a whole theatreful of Misery’s 
children to rejoice their eyes—for one glud afternoon of the 
New Year— with, say, the feast of brilliant colour and faéry 
pageantry presented by Mr. Augustus Harrisin the fascinating 
** Christuuas Annual’’ of ‘Cinderella’’ at Drary Lane? If 
**Cindereila’’ became the favourite nursery heroine of last 
Christinas by izeans of a certain copy of Mr. Millais’s charming 
painting that circulated all the world over, it may be accepted 
as a foregone conclusion that the bewitching Cinderel a of Miss 
Kate Vaughan should carry off first honours this season. It was 
a huppy thought on the part of Mr. Harris to engage this re- 
markably graceful and winning lady fer his pantomime, which 
has been wiitten by Mr. E. L. Blanchard with all his old playful 
humour, and has been embellished with scenery of more than 
ordinary beauty by Mr. W. R. Beverly, the turnerof Drury Lane, 
and by Mr. W. ‘Velbin, Mr. W. Perkins, and Mr. H. Emden. 
Put into a cheerful frame of mind at starting by an overture 
of popular aire skilfully played by Mr. Oscar Barrett’s power- 
fulorchestra, the audience is wel! prepared for the festive 
proceedings in the courtyard of the Manor House on 
the occasion of Baron Fillettoville’s second marriage, duly 
signalled by a Honeymoon dance. Soon after, Cinderella 
herselt appears in company with her two tyraunical and un- 
comely elder sisters, who lose no tiine in condemning her to 
drudgery in the kitchen of the Manor House, leaving her to 
work while they pluy. Here a departure is made from the 
course of the time-honoured nursery story; but, as a 
fairy brings about the change, even the veriest pedant 
may not grumble at the novelty, expecially as the Fairy 
Queen Scintilla conjures up an enchanted Moonlight Glen, 
in which the Demon of Mischief declares war against her 
Majesty and her fays, whom she has commanded to pro- 
tect Cinderella. Wheat could now be more appropriate 
than a grand buellet--a grand ballet in the course of which 
night gives way to dazzling sunrise --to celebrate this event? 
Not —_ for the famous ball to be taken captive by Cin- 
derella, Prince Pastorelle enters the glen with his huntsmen, 
and first sees the cbject of his adoration. She eludes him, 
however. The Prince then seeks consolation and diversion as 
a Chappie in the Junior Johnnies’ Club. A ballis decided 
upon. Then comes the familiar kitchen-scene, with Cin- 
derella sitting by the fireside bewuiling her fate at not being 
invited with her sisters to the ball; and the appearance of the 
good fairy, with the change of the ruts und mites to dainty 
ponies und footmen, and the pumpkin toa carriage, and the 
novel and magic way in which flying Mdlle. Ainea brings the 
glass slippers, and the felicitous employment of Madame Katti 
Lanner’s clever troupe of youthful dancers to deck and adorn 
Vinderella, cannot fail to afford huge delight to children. Nor 
will the little people for whose piensure the Drury Lane panto- 
mime is this year specially devised, and judiciously su, fail to 
appreciate with increasing wonder and admiration (after 
viewing a fine panorama) the elaborate and attractive pro- 
cession of the heroes aud heroines of Nursery lore in Mr. 
Beverly’s Magnificent Illuminated Palace Gardens. Radiant 
in silk attire, Cindereila proceeds in her carriage to the Prince's 
ball; she dances with his highnessas tew but Miss Kate Vaughan 
can dance. Of course, the inevitable hour of Twelve comes, 
bidding Cinderella depart, the glass slipper dropped in her flight 
being eventually the medium by which the Prince finds her, 
and claims her as his bride. There only remains for the Fairy 
to punish the Demon of Mischief in the Castle of Ignorance ; 
and the glories of Mr. Beverly’s Transformation to the Home 
of Love and Light prepares the way for the bustling fun in 
the Harlequinade, of which the inimitable Harry Payne is 
the animating spirit as Clown. ‘lhe ‘‘Cat Catdrille’’ of 
the divertingly grotesque Rosa troupe of danseuses, and the 
**Real Hunt’’ should also be meutioned; and it should in 
ustice to the most energetic of modern managers be stated that 
{r. Harris has brought together a host of talented urtistes to 

support Miss Kate Vaughan: among the foremost being Miss 
Kate Sullivan, Miss M. A. Victor, Mdlle. Palladino, Miss 
Minnie and Miss Dot Mario, Mr. Fred. Storey, Mr. Harry 
Nichols, and Mr. Herbert Campbell. 

The pantomime of “ Red tiiding Hood; or, Harlequin the 
Wizard und the Wolf,’’ at Her Majesty’s, reintroduces the 
merry family of the Vokeses. Written by Mr. Frank Green, 
the story does not follow the lines of the old familiar 
fable strictly; but it is none the less interesting for 
its slight departure from the tritely conventional. ‘The little 
lady in the scarlet chaperon so far resembles Cinderella that 
she also has a fairy protectress—the Fairy Sweetlove—who 
wills that her favourite shall marry Prince Pelerin. But the 
Fates who tight against the Fairy Sweetlove and Red Riding 
Hood are an evil Magician, one Maligno, and his daughter, 
Venoma, who has long had her eye on the Prince. A success- 
ful revolution having placed the Prince on the throne, he is 
within an ace of being induced to marry Venoma, but 
in the nick of time he is undeceived, and declines to 
wed the venomous ludy. Out of revenge for the slight 
cast upon his daughter, Maligno transforms Pelerin into a 
wolf—the wolf that subsequently threatens to eat little Red 
Riding Hood, but is checked by the opportune appearance of 
the Fairy Sweetlove. Restored to human shape, Prince Pelerin 
makes amends by espousing the heroine, thus paving the way 
for Mr. Albert Calicott’s fine ‘Transformation scene of ‘f The 
Golden Glades of A®sthetic Beauty.’’ The aim at Her 
Majesty’s has been to invest ‘‘Red Riding Hood’’ with as 
much of the fun and rollicking spirit of the good old-fashioned 
pantomimes as possible, great pains having been taken by the 
management to elicit the laughter of children by the pranks 
of Boy Biue and his schoolmates in the Market Place, by a 
liveiy snowballing scrimmage, and by the comic business in 
Dame Riding Hood’s kitchen. Miss Victoria Vokes is the 
Red Riding Hood, Mr. Fred Vokes Prince Pelerin, Mr. J. T. 
Powers his servant Tiptoppo, Miss Jessie Vokes Miss Minerva 
Birchington ; aud among the other notable partsarethe Chatter- 
box of Miss Clara Jecks, the Boy Blue of Miss Marie Williams, 
the Rosie Posie of Mrs. Fred Vokes; Miss Julia Seaman and 
Mr. ‘i’. F. Nye also acquitting themselves well in important 
riles. The pantomime, produced by Mr. R. Burker, is like- 
wise strong in bullet, the premiére danseuse being Malle. 
Sampietro; and the Harlequinade being, furthermore, in 
experienced hands. 

The enterprising lessee of Drury Lane has gy ae the 
Crystal Palace puutomime of ‘‘ Blue Beard,’’ the libretto of 
which is written in pleasing fashion by Mr. Horace Lennard. 
There is little divergence from the time-honoured story of 
Fatima’s inquisitiveness and Blue Beard’s truculent behaviour. 
The tyrant is personified with commendable vigour by Mr. J. H. 
Milburn, while Miss Annie Poole is a tuneful Fatima. Much 
sprightliness is infused by the accomplished Mr. John D’Auban 
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and Miss Emma D’Auban as Shacabac and Selim, the latter 
being the favoured lover of Fatima; and the humours of the piece 
were increased by the cunning antics of the elephant, per- 
formed by Mr. A. and Mr. H. Lupino. The resplendent 
‘Transformation Sceue of Mr. F. Fenton is worthy his repu- 
tation; and those accomplished pantomimists the Martinettis 
bring a good pantomime toa merry close in the Harlequiuade, 
Mr. Paul Martinetti being an agile clown. 

Considering the fame Mr. George Conquest won and 
deserved for the excellent pantomimes he used to favour the 
pblic with at the Grecian, expectation now invariably runs 
high, with good reason, at the Surrey. At this popular 
theatre Mr. Conquest has united with Mr. Henry Spry to pro- 
duce ** Jack and Jill, and the Well on the Hiil; and the House 
that Jack Built after the Water Was Spilt.”” Mr. George 
Conquest, junior, follows ably in his father’s footsteps, or, 
rather, astounding flights in this jocose combination of 
nursery stories, the merits of which deserve to be entme- 
rated in detail on another occasion. For practical fun 
and broad humour, and for the ‘‘ Terrific Phantom Fight,’’ 
the Surrey should, meantime, be visited. On the same side 
of the water, Messrs. Sangers’ Amphitheatre offers, in addition 
to equestrian scenes in the circus, of which Little Sandy is 
master of the revels, a grand spectacular pantomime, ‘ Cin- 
derella; or, Harlequin Humpty Dumpty,’ in which there are 
a kanguroo hunt, ‘illustrating home life in Australia,’ and a 
marvellous procession comprising a white elephant and the 
rich variety of animals wherewith the Brothers Sanger are 
wont to delight the country towns they visit with their 
menagerie and hippodramatic company. In Hoxton Mrs. 
Lane presents a new theme in ‘‘ Queen Dodo; or, Harlequin 
Babilo and the Three Wonders,”’ at the Britannia. Shoreditch 
revels in ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’’ offered with particular feline 
attractions by Mr. John Douglas ut the Standard. Merry 
Islington is made merrier with Mr. Frank Green’s ‘‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’’ at the Grand. At the Pavilion the heart of 
Whitechapel is bidden to rejoice in ‘‘Sindbad the Sailor.’’ 
At the Marylebone, ‘‘ St.George ’’ disposes of ‘‘ the Dragon’’— 
where do you think?—in the Illuminated Gardens of the 
Fisheries Exhibition. 

The vivacious young American actress known in America 
as *‘the Dramatic Cocktail,’’? otherwise Lotta, on Saturday 
night last made her first appearance in England at the elegant 
theatre in the Strand known as the Opéra Comique. Miss 
Lotta, utterly unconventional and ‘‘ pschutt,’’ has an expres- 
sive face, sparkling eyes, and a lissom figure of medium 
height. Her freshness, her unfailing cheerfulness, even her 
wiliul ways and abandon, would undoubtedly quickly make 
Miss Lotta a great fuvourite were she fitted with a suitable 
piece. ‘I'he farrago of mystery, farce, and melodrama called 
** Musette,’’ in which Miss Lotta made her début in London, 
is the very reverse of a suitable play either for Miss Lotta or 
any other artiste; and the sooner ‘* Musette’’ is dis- 
placed by a piece closely fitted to the peculiar genius of 
Lotta the better will it be for the management. Our 
lively visitor not only acts with ‘‘ vim,” but sings 
charmingly. Albeit it was an error of judgment which 
brought down upon Lotta a volley of hisses to commence by 
warbling with Billy Bokus the Moody and Sankey song, ‘‘ In 
the Sweet By and By’’—a vote of censure from a comparatively 
few malcontents thut elicited from Lotta the exclamation of, 
**{ don’t understand it, ladies and gentlemen!’’—yet the 
quaintness of the débutante’s singing and dancing in the sume 
company later on won for her a reassuring double encore. 
Save that Mr. James Fernandez, like a true artist, invested the 
réle of Adelanta with individuality ; and that the poor parts 
of Sir Hugh ‘I'racy, Mr. Bokus, Billy Bokus, Maud, and 
Angela Darcy were well sustained by Mr. Arthur Dacre (like- 
wise subjected to a reproachful salute from the immaculate 
**gods’’), Mr. A. Wood, Mr. George Howard, Miss Kate Bishop, 
and Miss Florence Trevelyan, nothing further needs to be said 
of ‘‘ Musette.’’ But we may be allowed to wish Miss Lotta com- 

lete success when she fuvours us with her impersonations of 
ittle Nell and the Marchioness in the adaptation of Charles 
Dickens’s ‘* Old Curiosity Shop’’ in which she has won renown 
throughout the United States. 

A very diverting farcical entertainment is offered at the 
Royalty, which Mr. C. B. Cowper has reopened with Mr. M. C. 
Salaman’s bright two-act piece of ‘* Deceivers Ever,’’ and one 
of the best aduptations the London stage has for some time 
seen of ua Palais Royal type of piece. This is ‘‘'The ‘lhree 
Hats,’ by Mr. Owen Dove and Mr. Alfred Maltby, the former 
of whom gives a clever bit of character, the cast also com- 

rising Mr. Robert Brough, Mr. C. H. Stephenson, Mr. Earle 
f. Douglas, and Miss T. Hastings. G. A. 8. 








The Christmas holidays always find the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels to the front with an inviting new programme of 
comic and sentimental negro minstrelsy. For fun and humour 
their present bill of fare compares favourably with those of 
past seasons at St. James’s Hall. 








THE WEATHER. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF -THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Lat. 61° 28 6’"'N,; Long. 0 18’ 47" W.; Height above Sea, 34 feet. 
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The following are the readings of the met log 
above days, in order, at ten o'clock a.m. :-—- 
FROM DECEMBER 9 TO DECEMBER 15. 
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FROM DECEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 22. 
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TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIUGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 6, 184. 
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“LORDS AND COMMONS.” 


The scene that our Artist has selected for illustration is, 
indeed, the vital moment of Mr. Pinero’s successful Hay- 
market comedy, ‘‘ Lords and Commons.’ It is a love scene; 
and as love is the first principle of stage romance, so it is here 
that the pulse of the play begins to beat quickly. In early 
life the youth who eventually becomes Lord Cary] has behaved 
extremely badly to the girl he has sworn to love, honour, and 
cherish. A boy-and-girl attachment has ended in an im- 
prudent marriage ,; and when the boy discovers that the girl is 
illegitimate, he severs the knot by cruelly deserting her. As 
Mr. William Archer has pointed out in a very able article, 
here is one of the false notes in the English comedy. 
In Sweden such a mésalliance might have been intoler- 
able: the situation is at least feasible in a Swedish 
romance ; but few Englishmen in society as at present con- 
stituted would reject the woman they loved on account of a 
blot on the escutcheon for which the girl is wholly blameless. 
On the contrary, a chivalrous Englishman would be proud to 
defend a woman so ill-used by fate. However, as the play 
goes, the young people separate. Their subsequent meeting is 
as tragic as it is full of destiny. Mrs. Devenish, having ac- 
quired a fortune in America, comes to humiliate the Caryls: 
Lord Caryl supports the dignity of his family name under 
tremendous odds. Naturally enough, they fall in love. No 
Montagus or Capulets were more socially opposed to one 
another; but love levels all. In vain Mrs. Devenish endeavours 
to crush Lord Caryl’s pride by offering him a salaried 
position on her estate; in vain she wrestles with her own 
inclination. The woman is the victim of her own precon- 
certed plan. She spreads the net and gets entangled in the 
toils, and Mrs. Devenish, radical and commoner, has to bow 
down to the superior sway of her master—Lord Caryl. These 
love scenes that form such a striking feature in Mr. Pinero’s 
play are admirably interpreted by Mrs. Bernard Beere and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, the two happiest representatives of youth- 
ful fervour and dramatic passion. The lady is distinguished 
by her presence and her pride, the man by his tenderness and 
truth. In the scene depicted Mrs. Devenish is wavering and 
half yielding to the love attack of a man who is prepared to 
sacrifice name, position, pride, prejudice and self-esteem for 
the sake of the all powerful muster—love. It is a charming 
scene, eloquently rendered. 








TWO POETICAL GIFT-BOOKS. 


Among the choicest volumes in external beauty and interior 
value issued recently by our publishers are selections of poetry. 
They form some of the favourite gift-books of the season, and 
deserve the welcome they receive. Here are two books from 
the house of Messrs. Kegun Paul and Co. that merit more 
than the few words of comment for which we can find space— 
Old World Idylls, and other Verses, by Austin Dobson; and a 
selection from the poetry of three centuries, entitled English 
Lyries. 

Mr. Dobson’s dainty volume consists, with a few excep- 
tions, of pieces chosen trom his Vignettes in Rhyme, and Proverbs 
in Porcelain. As’the author of occasional verses, half humorous. 
half pathetic, he is excelled by nv living writer, unless it be 
Mr. Frederick Locker. His art is delicate and subtle, with a 
quaint eighteenth-century look about it that is very attractive. 
lor some of it he is indebted to a far earlier period, and the 
scholarly spirit which inspires several of these lively pieces 
makes them infinitely pleasant. My. Dobson is as successful, 
perhaps, as Mr. Swinburne in the use he makes of French 
forms of verse; but the brilliant efforts of these poets only 
serve to prove that the mechanism of such versicles does not 
suit our English tongue. We admire the skilful art exhibited 
in the roundel, the triolet, and the villanelle by these masters 
in verse; but to exercise art on these cunning forms seems in 
a measure to waste it, the shape becoming almost inevitably of 
more importance than the substance. However, these essays 
in old French forms occupy only a small portion of a volume 
that can be read and re-read, and will be the more appre- 
ciated the better it is known. If anyone doubts Mr. Dobson’s 
pathetic power, let him turn to ‘‘ The Child Musician’ and 
** The Cradle.”’ 

English Lyries necessarily provokes a comparison with Mr. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, which has a reputation of more 
than twenty years. The anonymous editor of this rival volume 
isso much of a purist that he puts the ode out of the pale of 
lyric poetry, and not only all narrative and didactic 
poems, but the ballad also. We admit that the ballad 
generally is not a lyric, but there are ballads that have 
the emotion and music which belong to this class of poetry. 
Spenser, like Burns, is omitted altogether. Yet where can we 
find a poem of the highest order of lyrical excellence if the 
‘*Epithalamium’”’ be rejected? And who, if we except the 
rare outbursts of Shakspeure, can compete with Burns as a 
lyrist? Accurately speaking, no doubt, his finest songs are 
not English, but he belongs to England as much as Shakspeare, 
or his own countryman, Sir Walter Scott, and, like them, is 
read wherever English is spoken. Wemay add that if several 
well-known poets are omitted who appear in Mr. Palgrave’s 
Treasury, many early versemen are brought forward who have 
a fair claim to the honour bestowed on them. No one could 
have formed a collection like this without much consideration 
and much reading. 


At a recent meeting of the Bangor Town Council, Major 
Henry Platt, the first Mayor elected under the charter of in- 
corporation, presented the Corporation with a mayoral chain 
of office, two silver maces, and a loving cup. 

It was stated at the half-yearly meeting of the Chelsea 
Waterworks Company that the directors had determined 
loyally to accept the decision in the Dobbs case, which, it was 
believed, would not materially diminish their income. 

Mr. H. H. Johnston will give a discourse on ‘‘ Kilima- 
Njaro, the snow-clad mountain of Equatorial Africa,’’ at the 
Royal Institution, on Friday evening, Jan. 25. Professor 
Bonney’s discourse on ‘I'he Buildingof the Alps,’’ announced 
for that evening, will be given on April 4. 

Sir William Harcourt presided yesterday week at a banquet 
in the Derby Drill- Hall to Mr. Speight, who has been appointed 
chairman of the Victorian Railways, after long experience on 
the Midland Railway. He was presented with a silver dessert 
service, an address, and £2000. 

Yesterday week being Bounty Day, the Sadlers’ Company 
voted donations amounting to £771 15s., which were dis- 
tributed as follows :-- Hospitals, £257 5s. ; dispensaries, £26 ds. ; 
schools, £31 10s.; axylums, institutions, &c., £267 15s.; poor 
boxes, £63 ; Philanthropic Society for Bread and Coal Tickets, 
&c., previously voted, £126. 

A Christmas Annual, bearing the suggestive and appetising 
title of ‘* Walnuts and Wine,’ edited by Mr. Augustus M. 
Moore, has just been brought out by the Strand Publishing 
Company. Its richly-varied contents, provided by authors 
of note, form a pleasant intermixture of grave and gay, 
redounding to the credit of the editor as well as of the 
numerous writers. 
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EXTRA SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Dec. 29, 1883. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Happily, we have still a few good magicians in our midst 
nevolent wizards who have transported us of late through a region 
of gloom desiznated ‘* Horrible ”’ or ‘‘ Vutcast London,’’ only to 
bring about, it is earnestly to be hoped, a brilliant Jrans- 
formation Scene illustrative of a glowing Health Exhibition of 
Comfortable Homes for the Poor. In the meautime (while our 
legisiators are carefully selecting the best pigments for this 
coming ‘lransformation), will not some genial plilanthropists 
come forward, aud, repeating the graud juvenile treats of the 
past two festive seasons, invite a whole theatreful of Misery’s 
children to rejoice their eyes—for one glad afternoon of the 
New Yeur—with, say, the feast of brilliant colour aud faéry 
pageantry presented by Mr. Augustus Harris in the fascinating 
**Christusas Annual’’ of ‘Cinderella’ at Drary Lane? If 
‘‘Cindereila” became the favourite nursery heroine of last 
Christinas by ieans of a certain copy of Mr. Millais’s charming 
painting that circulated all the world over, it may be accepted 
as a foregone conclusion that the bewitching Cinderel a ot Miss 
Kate Vaughan should carry off first honours this season. it was 
a huppy thought on the part of Mr. Harris to engage this re- 
markably graceful and winning lady for his pantomime, which 
has been wiitten by Mr. E. L. Blanchard with all his old playful 
humour, and has been embellished with scenery of more thau 
ordinary beauty by Mr. W. R. Beverly, the Turnerof Drury Lane, 
and by Mr. W. ‘Telbin, Mr. W. Perkins, and Mr. H. Emden. 


vo 


Put into a cheerful frame of mind at starting by an overture 
of popular airs skilfully played by Mr. Oscar Barrett's power- 
ful orchestra, the audience is wel! prepared for the festive 
proceedings in the courtyard of the Manor House on 
the occasion of Baron Fillettoville’s second marriage, duly 
rignalled by a Honeymoon dance. Soon after, ( inderella 
herself appeurs in company with her two tyraunical and un- 
comely elder sisters, who lose no tine in condemning her to 
drudgery in the kitchen of the Manor House, leaving her to 
work while they pluy. Here a departure is made from the 
course of the time-honoured nursery story; but, as a 
fairy brings about the change, even the veriest pedant 
may not grumble at the novelty, expecially as the Fairy 
Queen Scintilla conjures up an enchanted Moonlight Glen, 
in which the Demon of Mischief declares war against her 
Majesty and her fuys, whom she has commanded to pro- 
tect Cinderella. What conld now be more appropriate 
than a grand bullet--a grand ballet in the course of which 
night gives way to dazzling sunrise --to celebrate this event? 
Not tarrying for the famous ball to be taken captive by Cin- 
derella, Prince Pastorelle enters the glen with his huntsmen, 
and first sees the cbject of his adoration. She eludes him, 
however. ‘The Prince then seeks consolation and diversion as 
a Chappie in the Junior Johnnies’ Club. A ball is decided 
upon. Then comes the familiar kitchen-scene, with Cin- 
derella sitting by the fireside bewailing her fate at not being 
invited with her sisters to the ball; and the appearance of the 
good fairy, with the change of the rats und mites to duinty 
ponies und footmen, and the pumpkin toa carriage, and the 
novel and magic way in which flying Mdlle. Acnea brings the 
glass slippers, and the felicitous employment of Madame Katti 
Lanuer’s clever troupe of youthful dancers to deck and adorn 
Cinderella, cannot fail to afford huge delight to children. Nor 
will the little people for whose pleasure the Drury Lane panto- 
mime is this yeur specially devised, und judiciously su, fail to 
appreciate with increasing wonder and admiration (after 
viewing a fine panorama) the elaborate and attractive pro- 
cession of the heroes and heroines of Nursery lore in Mr. 
Beverly’s Magnificent [luminated Palace Gardens. Radiant 
in silk attire, Gindereila proceeds in her carriage to the Prince's 
ball; she dances with his highnessas tew but Miss Kate Vaughan 
can dance. Of course, the inevitable hour of Twelve comes, 
bidding Cinderella depart, the glass slipper dropped in her flight 
being eventually the medium by which the Prince finds her, 
and claims her as his bride. ‘Tiere only remains for the Fairy 
to punish the Demon of Mischief in the Castle of Ignorance ; 
and the glories of Mr. Beverly’s Transformation to the Home 
of Love and Light pa the way for the bustling fun in 
the Harlequinade, of which the inimitable Larry Payne is 
the animating spirit as Clown. ‘he ‘‘Cat Catdrille’’ of 
the divertingly grotesque Rosa troupe of danseuses, and the 
‘‘Real Hunt”? should also be meutioned; and it should in 
justive to the most energetic of modern managers be stated that 
ir. Harris has brought together a host of talented urtistes to 
support Miss Kate Vaughan: among the foremost being Miss 
Kate Sullivan, Miss M. A. Victor, Mdlle. Palladino, Miss 
Minnie and Miss Dot Mario, Mr. Fred. Storey, Mr. Harry 
Nichols, and Mr. Herbert Campbell. 

The pantomime of ‘‘ Red_tiding Hood; or, Harlequin the 
Wizard und the Wolf,’ at Her Majesty’s, reintroduces the 
merry family of the Vokeses. Written by Mr. Frank Green, 
the story does not follow the lines of the old familiar 
fable strictly; but it is none the less _ interesting _ for 
its slight departure from the tritely conventional. ‘The little 
lady in the scarlet chaperon so far resembles Cinderella that 
she also has a fairy protectress—the Fairy Sweetlove—who 
wills that her favourite shall marry Prince Pelerin. But the 
Fates who fight against the Fairy Sweetlove and Red Riding 
Hood are an evil Magician, one Maligno, and his daughter, 
Venoma, who has long had her eye on the Prince. A success- 
ful revolution having placed the Prince on the throne, he is 
within an ace of being induced to marry Venoma, but 
in the nick of time he is undeceived, and declines to 
wed the venomous lady. Out of revenge for the slight 
cast upon his daughter, Maligno transforms Pelerin into a 
wolf—the wolf that subsequently threatens to eat little Ked 
Riding Hood, but is checked by the opportune appearance of 
the Fairy Sweetlove. Restored to human shape, Prince Pelerin 
makes amends by espousing the heroine, thus paving the way 
for Mr. Albert Culicott’s fine ‘Transformation scene of ‘*The 
Golden Glades of Aisthetic Beauty.” The aim at Her 
Majesty’s has been to invest ‘‘ Red Riding Hood” with as 
much of the fun and rollicking spirit of the good old-fashioned 
pantomimes as possible, great pains having been tuken by the 
munagement to elicit the laughter of children by the pranks 
of Boy Blue and his schoolmates in the Market Place, by 4 
lively snowballing scrimmage, and by the comic business in 
Dame Riding Hood’s kitchen. Miss Victoria Vokes is the 
Red Riding Hood, Mr. Fred Vokes Prince Pelerin, Mr. J.T. 
Powers his servant Tiptoppo, Miss Jessie Vokes Miss Minerva 
Birchington ; and among the other notable partsare the Chatter- 
box of Miss Clara Jecks, the Boy Blue of Miss Marie Williams, 
the Rosie Posie of Mrs. Fred Vokes; Miss Julia Seaman and 
Mr. 7. F. Nye also acquitting themselves well in important 
réles. The pantomime, produced by Mr. R. Barker, is like- 
wise atrong in bullet, the premiére dansewse being Malle. 
Sampietro; and the Harlequinade being, furthermore, in 
experienced hands. 

‘The enterprising lessee of Drury Lane has produced the 
Crystal Palace pantomime of “ Blue Beard,’’ the libretto of 
which is written in pleasing fashion by Mr. Horace Lennard. 
There is little divergence from the time-honoured story of 
Fatima’s inquisitiveness and Blue Beard’s trucalent behaviour. 
The tyrant is personified with commendable vigour by Mr. J. H. 
Milburn, while Miss Annie Poole is a tuneful Fatima. Much 
sprightliness is infused by the accomplished Mr. John D’Auban 


be- 


and Miss Emma D’Auban as Shacabac and Selim, the latter 
being the favoured lover of Fatima; and thehumours of the piece 
were increased by the cunuing antics of the elephant, per- 
formed by Mr. A. and Mr. H. Lupino. ‘The resplendent 
‘Transformation Sceue of Mr. F. Fenton is worthy his repu- 
tation ; and those accomplished pantomimists the Martinettis 
bring a good pantomime toa merry close in the Harlequiuade 
Mr. Paul Martinetti being an agile clown. , 

Considering the fame Mr. George Conquest won and 
deserved for the excellent pantomimes he used to favour the 
piblic with at the Grecian, expectation now invariably runs 
high, with good reason, at the Surrey. At this popular 
theatre Mr. Conquest has united with Mr. Henry Spry to pro- 
duce ** Jack and Jill, and the Well on the Hiil; and the House 
that Jack Built after the Water Was Spilt.””. Mr. George 
Conquest, junior, follows ably in his father’s footsteps, or, 
rather, astounding flights in this jocose combination of 
nursery stories, the merits of which deserve to be entme- 
rated in detail on another occasion. For practical fun 
and broad humour, and for the “Terrific Phantom Fight,” 
the Surrey should, meantime, be visited. On the same side 
of the water, Messrs. Sangers’ Amphitheatre offers, in addition 
to equestrian scenes in the circus, of which Little Sandy is 
master of the revels, a grand spectacular pantomime, “ Cin- 
derella; or, Harlequin Humpty Dumpty,” in which there are 
a kangaroo hunt, “illustrating home life in Australia,’ and a 
marvellous procession comprising a white elephant and the 
rich variety of animals wherewith the Brothers Sanger are 
wont to delight the country towns they visit with their 
menagerie and hippodramatic company. In Hoxton Mrs. 
Lane presents a new theme in ‘‘ Queen Dodo; or, Harlequin 
Jabilo and the ‘Three Wonders,’’ at the Britannia. Shoreditch 
revels in ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’’ offered with particular feline 
attractions by Mr. John Douglas at the Standard. Merry 
Islington is made merrier with Mr. Frank Green's ‘‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’’ at the Grand. At the Pavilion the heart of 
Whitechapel is bidden to rejoice in ‘‘Sindbad the Sailor.’’ 
At the Marylebone, ‘‘ St.George ’’ disposes of ‘the Dragon’’— 
where do you think?—in the Illuminated Gardens of the 
Fisheries Exhibition. 

The vivacious young American actress known in America 
as “‘the Dramatic Cocktail,’ otherwise Lotta, on Saturday 
night last made her first appearance in England at the elegant 
theatre in the Strand known as the Opéra Comique. Miss 
Lotta, utterly unconventional and ‘ pschutt,’’ has ‘an expres- 
sive face, sparkling eyes, and a lissom figure of medium 
height. Her freshness, her unfailing cheerfulness, even her 
wiliul ways and abandon, would undoubtedly quickly make 
Miss Lotta a great favourite were she fitted with a suitable 
piece. ‘I'he furrago of mystery, farce, and melodrama called 
** Musette,”” in which Miss Lotta made her début in London, 
is the very reverse of a suitable play either for Miss Lotta or 
any other artiste; and the sooner ‘‘ Musette”’ is dis- 
— by a piece closely fitted to the peculiar genius of 

tta the better will it be for the management. Our 
lively visitor not only acts with “vim,” but sings 
charmingly. Albeit it was an error of judgment which 
brought down upon Lotta a volley of hisses to commence by 
warbling with Billy Bokus the Moody and Sankey song, ‘ In 
the Sweet By and by’’—a vote of censure from a comparatively 
few malcontents that elicited from Lotta the exclamution of, 
“I don’t understand it, ladies and gentlemen!’’—yet the 
quaintness of the débutante’s singing and dancing in the sume 
company later on won for her a reassuring double encore. 
Save that Mr. James Fernandez, like a true artist, invested the 
role of Adelanta with individuality ; and that the poor parts 
of Sir Hugh ‘racy, Mr. Bokus, Billy Bokus, Maud, and 
Angela Darcy were well sustained by Mr. Arthur Dacre (like- 
wise subjected to a reproachful salute from the immaculate 
“‘gods"’), Mr. A. Wood, Mr. George Howard, Miss Kate Bishop, 
and Miss Florence Trevelyan, nothing further needs to be said 
of ‘* Musette.’”? But we may be allowed to wish Miss Lotta com- 

lete success when she fuvours us with her impersonations of 

ittle Nell and the Marctioness in the aduptation of Charles 
Dickens’s ‘ Old Curiosity Shop’’ in which she has won renown 
throughout the United states. 

A very diverting farcical entertainment is offered at the 
Royalty, which Mr. C. B. Cowper has reopened with Mr. M. C. 
Salaman’s bright two-act piece of ‘* Deceivers Ever,’’ and one 
of the best aduptations the London stage has for some time 
seen of uw Palais Royal type of piece. This is ‘The ‘lhree 
Hats,’’ by Mr. Owen Dove and Mr. Alfred Maltby, the former 
of whom gives a clever bit of character, the cast also com- 
prising Mr. Robert Brough, Mr. C. H. Stephenson, Mr. Earle 

. Douglas, and Miss T. Hastings. G. A. 8. 


The Christmas holidays always find the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels to the front with an inviting new programme of 
comic and sentimental negro minstrelsy. For fun and humour 
their present bill of fare compares favourably with those of 
past seasons at St. James’s Hall 





THE WEATHER. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE ROYAL BOCIETY. 
Lat, 61° 28 6’ N.; Long. 0” 18’ 47" W.; Height above Sea, 34 feet. 
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The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments for the 
above days, in urder, at ten o'clock a.m. :- 
FROM DECEMBER 9 TO DECEMBER 15. 
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Direction of Wind ee . ew. ow. | exw, | wrw, w. waw. | wew, 




















FROM DECEMUER 6 TO DECEMBER 22. 
Rarometer(in inches) corrected =... | 2/730 | BOG | S411 | Saws | SHOR | BETS | 29°0468 
Temperature of Air an ie | ae } w¢ | Ses | 415 | aro? | 400 | 40c* 
Temperature of Evaporation... ee we) See") SFO | See) 421 | 45 | wy 
Direction of Wind ° +e . | ww. s. |wrw nw. | w w 














TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIUGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 6, la 
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“LORDS AND COMMONS.” 


The scene that our Artist has selected for illustration is, 
indeed, the vital moment of Mr. Pinero’s successful Hay- 
market comedy, ‘‘ Lords and Commons.’’ It is a love scene; 
and as love is the first principle of stage romance, so it is here 
that the pulse of the play begins to beat quickly. In early 
life the youth who eventually becomes Lord Caryl has behaved 
extremely badly to the girl he has sworn to love, honour, and 
cherish. A boy-and-girl attachment has ended in an im- 
prudent marriage , and when the boy discovers that the girl is 
illegitimate, he severs the knot by cruelly deserting her. As 
Mr. William Archer has pointed out in a very able article, 
here is one of the false notes in the English comedy, 
In Sweden such a mésalliance might have been intoler- 
able: the situation is at least feasible in a Swedish 
romance ; but few Englishmen in society as at present con- 
stituted would reject the womun they loved on account of a 
blot on the escutcheon for which the girl is wholly blameless, 
On the contrary, a chivalrous Englishman would be proud to 
defend a woman so ill-used by fate. However, as the play 
goes, the young people separate. Their subsequent meeting is 
as tragic as it is full of destiny, Mrs. Devenish, having ac- 
quired a fortune in America, comes to humiliate the Caryls : 
Lord Caryl supports the dignity of his family name under 
tremendous odds. Naturally enough, they fall in love. No 
Montagus or Capulets were more socially opposed to one 
another; but love levels all. In vain Mrs. Devenish endeavours 
to crush Lord Caryl’s pride by offering him a salaried 
position on her estate; in vain she wrestles with her own 
inclination. The woman is the victim of her own precon- 
certed plan. She spreads the net and gets entangled in the 
toils, and Mrs. Devenish, radical and commoner, has to bow 
down to the superior sway of her master—Lord Caryl. These 
love scenes that form such a striking feature in Mr. Pinero’s 
play are admirably interpreted by Mrs. Bernard Beere and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, the two happiest representutives of youth- 
ful fervour and dramatic passion. The lady is distinguished 
by her presence and her pride, the man by his tenderness and 
truth. In the scene depicted Mrs. Devenish is wavering and 
half yielding to the love attack of a man who is prepured to 
sacrifice name, position, pride, prejudice and self-esteem for 
the sake of the all powerful master—love. It is a charming 
scene, eloquently rendered. 





TWO POETICAL GIFT-BOOKS. 

Among the choicest volumes in external beauty and interior 
vilue issued recently by our publishers are selections of poetry. 
They form some of the favourite gift-books of the season, and 
deserve the welcome they receive. Here are two books from 
the house of Messrs. Kegun Paul and Co. that merit more 
than the few words of comment for which we can find space— 
Old World Idylls, and other Verses, by Austin Dobson; and a 
selection from the poetry of three centuries, entitled English 
Lyrics. 

Mr. Dobson's dainty volume consists, with a few excep- 
tions, of pieces chosen from his Vignettes in Rhyme, and Proverbs 
in Porcelain. As ‘the author of occasional verses, half humorous. 
half pathetic, he is excelled by no living writer, unless it be 
Mr. Frederick Locker. His art is delicate and subtle, with a 
quaint eighteenth-century look about it that is very attractive. 
For some of it he is indebted to a far earlier period, and the 
scholarly spirit which inspires several of these lively pieces 
makes them infinitely pleasant. Mr. Dobson is as successful, 
perhaps, as Mr. Swinburne in the use he makes of French 
torms of verse; but the brilliant efforts of these poets only 
serve to prove that the mechanism of such versicles does not 
suit our English tongue. We admire the skilful art exhibited 
in the roundel, the triolet, and the villanelle by these masters 
in verse; but to exercise art on these cunning forms seems in 
a measure to waste it, the shape becoming almost inevitably of 
more importance than the substance. However, these essays 
in old French forms occupy only a small portion of a volume 
that can be read and re-read, and will be the more appre- 
ciated the better it is known. If anyone doubts Mr. Dobson’s 
pathetic power, let him turn to ‘‘ The Child Musician’’ and 
** The Cradle.’”’ 

English Lyrics necessarily provokes a comparison with Mr. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, which has a reputation of more 
than twenty years. The anonymous editor of this rivul volume 
is so much of a purist that he puts the ode out of the pale of 
lyric poetry, and not only all narrative and didactic 
poems, but the ballad also. We admit that the ballad 
generally is not a lyric, but there are ballads that have 
the emotion and music which belong to this class of poetry. 
Spenser, like Burns, is omitted altogether. Yet where can we 
find a poem of the highest order of lyrical excellence if the 
** Epithalamium’”’ be rejected? And who, if we except the 
rare outbursts of Shakspeure, can compete with Burns as a 
lyrist? Accurately speaking, no doubt, his finest songs are 
not English, but he belongs to England as much as Shakspeare, 
or his own countryman, Sir Walter Scott, and, like them, is 
read wherever English is spoken. Wemay add that if several 
well-known poets are omitted who appear in Mr. Palgrave’s 
‘Treasury, many early versemen are brought forward who have 
a fair claim to the honour bestowed on them. No one could 
have formed a collection like this without much consideration 
and much reading. 


At a recent meeting of the Bangor Town Council, Major 
Henry Platt, the first Mayor elected under the charter of in- 
corporation, presented the Corporation with a mayoral chain 
of office, two silver maces, and a loving cup. 

It was stated at the half-yearly meeting of the Chelsea 
Waterworks Company that the directors had determined 
loyally to accept the decision in the Dobbs case, which, it was 
believed, would not materially diminish their income. 

Mr. H. H. Johnston will give a discourse on ‘ Kilima- 
Njaro, the snow-clad mountain of Equatorial Africa,’ at the 
Royal Institution, on Friday evening, Jan. 25. Professor 
Bonney’s discourse on **'The Buildingof the Alps,’’ announced 
for that evening, will be given on April 4. 

Sir William Harcourt presided yesterday week at a banquet 
in the Derby Drill-Hall to Mr. Speight, who has been appointed 
chairman of the Victorian Railways, after long experience on 
the Midiand Railway. He was presented with a silver dessert 
service, an address, and £2000. 

Yesterday week being Bounty Day, the Sadlers’ Company 
voted donations amounting to £771 15s., which were clis- 
tributed as follows :~- Hospitals, £257 5s. ; dispensaries, £26 5s. ; 
schools, £31 10s.; axylums, institutions, &c., £267 15s.; poor 
boxes, £63 ; Philanthropic Society for Bread and Coal Tickets, 
&c., previously voted, £126. 

A Christmas Annual, bearing the suggestive and appetising 
title of ** Walnuts and Wine,” edited by Mr. Augustus M, 
Moore, has just been brought out by the Strand Publishing 
Company. Its richly-varied contents, provided by authors 
of note, form a pleasaut intermixture of grave and gay, 
redounding to the credit of the editor as well as of the 
nunmcrous writers. 
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INDIAN TROOP-SHIP FANCY-DRESS BALL, 


Some of the troops sent out from England in the past autumn 
for the relief of those serving in India have been obliged to go 
round the Cape, a voyage of fifty days, on account of the 
cholera in Egypt and the quarantine regulations embarrassing 
the route by the Suez Canal. The 43rd Light Infantry were 
thus conveyed to Madras by the well-known Indian troop-ship, 
H.M.S. Serapis, which had, of course, to cross the Line twice 
on this voyage. On the second occasion of crossing, which 
happened on Thursday, Oct. 26, the officers and ladies, and 
other passengers on board this ship, got up a fancy-dress ball, 
which was very pleasant and amusing. Much ingenuity, as 
well as taste, was shown by many ladies and gentlemen, in 
contriving a variety of fancy costumes made out of the limited 
materials to be got from the wardrobes of passengers at sea. 
We are indebted to Lieutenant F. G. Cardew, of the 43rd, for 
a sketch of this lively scene. 








THE LAW COURTS CLOCK AND BELLS. 


The clock projecting over the street at Temple Bar, 100 ft. 
high, from the south-eastern tower of the Royal Courts of 
Justice, was set working on Tuesday week, together with the 
six bells, the largest of which, striking the hours, weighs 
above three tons, and has afine, deep, soft tone, of very agree- 
able quality. This bell is of 5ft. 10in. diameter across the 
lips, 5 ft. high to the top of the crown, and 5}in. thick at the 
sound-bow ; it is composed of seventeen parts of copper to five 
parts of Cornish tin. ‘The works of the clock are within the 
tower, so that the weight on the iron brackets hidden within 
the stonework is only that of the dials and the hands, or be- 
tween 6 cwt. and 7 ewt. altogether. Of the clock the chief 
points to note are that it is fitted with a Denison’s gravity 
escapement and a patent remontoir arrangement, by which the 
minute hand is made to move like that of the clock at St. 
James’s Palace—which was constructed by the same makers— 
every half minute. A compensating pendulum, 15ft. in 
length, with a bob weighing 3 cwt., gives two seconds beats. 
The dials on each side, the one facing up the Strand, the 
other facing down Fleet-street, are of 8 ft. 6in. diameter, and 
are framed of cast-iron, with white opal glass, so placed as to 
be illuminated at night with very good effect. The manufac- 
tnrers of the clock and bells are Messrs. Gillett and Co., of 
Croydon. Our Illustrations show a few visitors inspecting the 
interior works, at the time when the clock and bells were set 
going. 








THE FRENCH WAR IN TONQUIN. 

The news of the capture of Sontay by the French, under the 
command of Admiral Courbet, on Dec. 17, after an assault the 
previous day upon the outworks of the fortress, in which the 
troops, the marines, and the sailors had above two hundred 
killed and wounded, seems likely to bring about a crisis in the 
dispute between France and China. Another important event 
is the death, supposed to be by poison, of the King of ‘on- 
quin orAnnam, named 'Tiep Hoa, who was'‘a mere tool of 'rench 
policy, and who is now replaced by a boy of fifteen, Kien Phua, 
under the influence of the Chinese party in that country. 
The professed object of the French is to put down the 
Annamese insurgents and the Chinese ‘‘Black Flags’’ who 
resist the execution of a compulsory treaty, by which the 
native ruler of Tonquin has been made to give up to France 
the ports and towns at the mouths of the Songkoi river. These 
places, of which Haiphong is the most important, have been 
occupied by the French, but their garrisons are still harassed 
by hostile bands of increasing force. About one hundred 
miles up the river is the city of Hanoi, the capital of Tonquin, 
above which, and out of reach of the ships of war, are Sontay 
and Bacninh, commanding the roads inland from that city. 
Bacninh, on the north side, about twenty miles from the 
capital and from the river, commands the road to China; 
and was lately held by the troops of the Chinese Government. 
The Chinese frontier is a hundred miles distant; but, as 
Tonquin is claimed as a vassal State dependent on the 
Chinese Empire, it is understood that a French advance to 
Bacninh will be regarded as an act of war against China. 

The French base of operations by sea against Tonquin is 
the sea-port of Hué, on the coast of Cochin China, three 
hundred miles south of the Songkoi. Its situation along that 
coast is intermediate between Tonquin and the French com- 
mercial settlement of Saigon, at the southern extremity of the 
peninsula whose eastern shores are popularly called by the 
name of Cochin China. We present Sketches of Hué, which 
was bombarded and captured by the French last year, under 
the pretext of suppressing piracy, but which has been made a 
stepping-stone to the conquest of Tonquin. It is a fortified 
town, on the river Truong Tien, which has been turned to use 
for defence, and forms on the south a barrier quite im- 
passable save by boats, which are exposed to fire from 
the ramparts. On the other three sides a canal, supplied 
by this river, cuts off Hué from the adjoining territory. 
The river and canal are crossed by six wooden bridges, but 
form only the outer defence of Hué, as an inner canal not only 
surrounds the fortress, but on the northern sides casts two 
loops round it. Hué is, therefore, protected on every side by 
two broad canals or fosses, and on one side, the north, by 
three. ‘Ten bridges connect the place with the strip of land 
lying between the two canals, and this space is utilised for a 
military review ground. ‘The fortifications of Hué were 
strengthened by Tuduc after the Franco-Spanish expedition of 
1861. The walls are of brick, and very high, with both bastions 
and glacis in proper order. All the gates are solidly built 
at the foundation, and each is surmounted by a square tower 
of red brick, having an opening at each side and a gallery 
round. ‘The roof, of which the upper part is crowned with a 
ball of golden masonry with an arrow issuing from it, is covered 
with red tiles; at the four angles are bell towers, ornamented 
with a number of small bells, which, when agitated by the 
wind, give forth a dull and monotonous sound. ‘These towers 
are used by the sentries in the night, after the closing of the 
gates. ‘The French Resident Minister, M. Champeaux, is now 
at Hué, with a guard of one hundred men of the Marine 
Infantry. 


Her Majesty has conferred the Lord Lieutenancy. of Berk- 
shire upon the Marquis of Ailesbury, in the room of Earl 
Craven, deceased. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, chairman of the English committee, 
has received trom the Swiss Government a copy of a draught 
convention for the formation of a general union for the pro- 
tection of the rights of authors in their literary and artistic 
work. 

The Rev. R. Edgar Williams, M.A., Vicar Designate of 
Sompting, Sussex, has been presented with a silver private 
communion set by the teachers of the parish day schools of 
Christ Church, Mayfair, and a massive brass inkstand, with 
a pair of candlesticks, by members of the Mothers’ Meeting of 
the same parish, in which Mr Williams has been curate for 
nearly five years. 


A Christmas Carol. 
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HE house shone bright with festive 
light 
One Christmas Eve not long ago, 
And frolic mirth was at its height 
As tripped the dancers to and fro. 








They heard the joy-bells gaily pealing, 
In pauses of the dance and song ; 

Anon a low sweet voice came stealing, 
And quickly hushed the merry throng. 


‘Good gentlemen and ladies sweet— 
(Thus sadly ran the simple ditty)— 
Aud this storm of snow and sleet 
I supplicate your tender pity. 


** Not for myself alone I plead ; 
But for a widowed mother dear, 
Who lies at home, in direst need, 
I stand a humble suppliant here. 


My story now I need not tell— 
Of one who played a treacherous part, 
Or how from wealth my parents fell, 
And how it broke my father’s heat. 


‘Enough, that I am left alone 
To tend my mother’s dying bed— 
I who now make this piteous moan 
For just enough to buy her bread. 


‘<The pity once we gladly gave 

A. slightest wailing-of distress, 
That pity now I humbly crave— 

O give me of your bounteousness! 


**So may you all have partners meet ; 
And in the dance’s gayest round, 
When quickest move your flying feet, 
May each heart beat with merrier bound ! 


** So may your love meet kindred love, 

‘Through lite to smooth the roughest way ! 
And every blessing from above 

Be yours, kind gentlefolk, I pray!”’ 
Now whether it befel by reason 

Of that sad carol’s tender strain, 
O: influence of the sacred season, 

All hearts were touched with pity’s pain. 
But chief the gayest maiden there— 

Sole daughter of the house was she— 
Felt sorely troubled by the prayer, 

Which struck strange chords of memory. 
That sweet sad voice an echo woke 

Of schoolgirl days and one dear friend ; 
Swift from the wondering group she broke, 

tesolved the anxious doubt to end. 


The door thrown wide, a flood of light 
Fell on a well-remembered face— 

She rushed into the storm and night, 
And clasped her in a warm embrace, 


And while they sobbed and laughed and wept, 
The snowstorm ceased, the moun shone out, 
The winds, as sympathising, slept, 
And pealed the bells their merriest bout. 
Joun Latey. 








“DRESSED FOR THE OPERA.” 


The soft elegance of this high-bred beauty, depicted by E. 
Tofano in the work copied for our Engraving, exhibited at 
Mr. McLean’s Gallery in the Haymarket, has a peculiar 
charm ; and her attire, in readiness to attend the Opera, .with 
the tasteful head-dress of flowers, the folds of lace and muslin 
about her shoulders, and the light cloak, trimined with 
swan’s-down, gracefully draped around the figure, is perfectly 
becoming to such a person, as well as suitable to the occasion. 
She is evidently one of the princesses or youthful queens of 
fashionable society, whose presence is looked for at the 
most brilliant fetes, garden parties, receptions, soirées, 
and balls of the London season, and whose sole duty 
in life is to seem amiable, till a more serious engage- 
ment, that of matrimony, shall put to the test her capacity 
for the ruling of a household and the sharing of a husband’s 
cares. In the meantime, such a fair creature, enjoying, 
apparently, the desired advantages of position and outward 
accomplishment, is an agreeable object to contemplate; and, 
when she takes her seat in the front circle, many eyes and 
glasses will be turned to gaze upon her; but she has become 
accustomed to that sort of public homage, and the serenity 
of her mind is not easily disturbed. 
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THE COURT. 


The Queen’s Christmas circle at Osborne ineluded, with 
Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise of Lorne and the Marquis 
of Lorne, the Duke and Duchess of Albany, and Prince Louis 
of Battenberg. Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar also visited 
her Majesty. Divine servicewas attended by the Royal family 
on Sunday at Whippingham church. On Christmas Eve their 
Royal Highnesses distributed gifts from the Queen at Burton to 
the school children attending Whippingham school, to the 
widows on the Osborne estate, and to the labourers and their 
wives. Her Majesty, with her family circle, attended Divine 
service on Christmas Day, performed at Osborne by the Rev. 
Canon Prothero. Daily drives and rides have been taken by the 
Royal family in the island. Colonel the Hon. H. Byng at- 
tended the tuneral of the late Dowager Countess of Lisburne 
at West Cowes, on the part of the Queen. Her Majesty’s Royal 
Bounty to the poor of the metropolis and its environs, and also 
to others in certain country districts, was distributed at the 
Almonry office, Whitehall, previous to Christmas, the persous 
relieved in sums of 5s. and 13s. each exceeding 1250. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, previous to their « 
parture from Wynyard Park yesterday (I*riday) week, received 
an address presented by a deputation from the Local Board of 
Seaham Harbour, expressive of the loyalty of the inhabitants 
of the district. Subsequently their Royal Highnesses, accom- 

anied by Lord and Lady Londonderry and the house party at 
Vynyard,; drove to Stockton, escorted by a detachment of the 
5th Dragoon Guards. ‘The town was en féte, and an en- 
thusiastic reception was accorded the Royal visitors. Ad- 
dresses were presented, and the Princess received a bouquet 
from a little granddaughter of the Mayor. ‘Their Royal 
Highnesses left afterwards for town. The Duke of Cambridge 
lunched at Marlborough House the next day, the Prince and 
Princess going to Sandringham in the afternoon. Their Royal 
Highnesses, with Prince Albert Victor and their daughters, 
were at the parish church on Sunday. The usual distribution 
of Christinas cheer to the poor and those employed on the 
Norfolk Royal estates was made on Christmas Eve at San- 
dringham, the Prince and Princess, and their family, being 
present, and giving hearty good wishes to all. 1200 1b. of 
meat were given among some 700 recipients. Divine service 
was attended by the Royal circle on Christmas Day at St. 
Mary Magdalene’s Church in the park, which was beautifully 
decorated. 
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BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 1884, 

Every year with Christmas comes a new edition of Sir Bernard 
surke’s important and most useful work, ‘‘'I'he Peerage and 
Baronetage.’’ ‘The dignities it accurately records are part 
and parcel of the history of the country, recalling all the great 
events of the past, and chronicling the thousands of incidents 
of the present. ‘The Peers and Baronets, their memoirs and 
their doings, occupy much of the public attention. Their move- 
ments are given in newspapers of all shades of politics and of 
all grades of society. Hence arises the continuous interest 
taken in this work, which supplies, with admirable minuteness 
and perfect correctness, the information so eagerly sought for. 
The present edition has had the advantage of the co-operation 
of Lyon King of Arms, a very accomplished and learned 
Scottish genealogist, who, Sir Bernard tells us in his preface, 
has with infinite pains examined and revised the details of the 
Scotch titles. 

The year 1883—that is, the year intervening between 
December, 1882, and December, 1883—shows a mortality 
above the average among the Peers. No less than twenty- 
five have passed away—viz., the Duke of Marlborough, the 
Marquis of Donegall, the Earls of Stamford and Warring- 
son, aioe, Westmeath, Somers,{Mountcashell, Chesterfield, 
and Craven; Viscounts Ashbrook and Avonmore; and Lords 
Greville, Castletown, Vaux of Harrowden, Egerton ot ‘Tatton, 
Sherborne, Haldon, Talbot de Malahide, O’Neill, Vernon. 
Rokeby, Louth, Congleton, Overstone, and Howard of Glossop, 
Within the same time, thirty-five Baronets, 4 number alsoabove 
the average, have died. Four extinctions have occurred in 
the Peerage, the Earldoms of Warrington and Somers and 
the Baronies of Rokeby and Overstone, and seven in the 
Baronetage—viz., Copley, Philips, Bernard, Corrigan, Bourne, 
Williams of Kars, and Mackenzie of Kilcoy. There has been 
one promotion among the Peers, that of Lord Chancellor 
— to an Earldom. Several Baronet creations have been 
made. 

A new decoration, instituted by her Majesty—the Royal 
Red Cross—for the purpose of rewarding services rendered in 
nursing the sick and wounded of the Army and Navy. The 
list, headed, by the Princess of Wales, the Crown Princess of 
Germany, Princess Christian, Princess Beatrice, the Duchess 
of Connaught, and the Duchess of Teck, includes, besides 
these Royal Ladies, Viscountess Strangford, Lady Loyd- 
Lindsay, and thirty-two other recipients. 








A MISSION IN DEFENCE OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND HISTORICAL 
ACCURACY OF THE BIBLE. 

During the past few weeks some important meetings, presided 
over by Bishop Claughton, Chaplain-General of the Forces, 
have been held, at which a mission has been organised, the 
object being to endeavour to adopt some efficient means to 
cope with the scepticism of the day. The patrons are the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, Bath and Wells, Lichfield 
and Worcester; and the committee is composed of a number 
of noblemen and gentlemen. 

This committee has appointed Dr. Samuel Kinns, 
¥.R.A.S., author of ‘* Moses and Geology,’’ whose earnest- 
ness and scientific attainments are so well known, to conduct 
the Mission, by visiting the chief towns of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, and delivering, in each, drawing-room and 
public lectures upon the scientific and historical accuracy of 
the Bible, which will be illustrated with models, diagrams, 
and geological specimens. The opening lecture of the Mission 
will be given by Dr. Kinns in the Library of Canterbury 
Cathedral on Jan. 3 next, when the Dean will preside. 

If the secretaries of provincial institutions will place 
themselves in communication with the honorary secretary of 
the London committee, Dr. Jabez Hogg, 1, Kedford-square, 
he will endeavour to arrange the dates with Dr. Kinns for 
visiting them. 

The treasurer, Sir Thomas Chambers, M.P., 63, Gloucester- 
place, Portman-square, will be pleased to receive contributions 
to the fund for the support of the Mission; or they may be 

aid in to his account at Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co.’s 
Bank, 20, Birchin-lane, E.C. 


The weekly arrivals at Liverpool of live stock and fresh 
meat from the United States aud Canada still continue on a 
large scale, the total supply being 1300 cattle, 6610 quarters 
of beef, 630 carcases of mutton, and 104 hogs. 

The Duke of Newcastle has made an abatement of 20 per 
cent to his tenantry upon theirrents. ‘This has been done by 
the noble Duke for the last three years.—Lord Houghton has 
remitted half a year’s rent to the tenantry on his Lincolnshire 
estates. 
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JOE BARKER’S CHRISTMAS POST. 


“Mind you’re home in time for our Christmas dinner,”’ 


was the cheery admonition of little Polly, the bright-eyed 
ten-year old daughter and housekeeper of Joe Barker, 
as he sallied forth on Christmas morning from _ his 


humble dwelling in Grindstone Park, W.C. And ‘ Mind 
you’re home in time for dinner,’’ rang in Joe’s ears 
as he manfully trudges along his beat, bending be- 
neath a heavier burden of missives in envelopes and ham- 
pers and parcels than any of her Majesty's active and trusty 
postmen bore on Christmas Day. ‘* I’li do my best,’’ mused 
poor Joe; ‘‘it will never do to let Polly and the little ones 
wait when the turkey’s red hot, and the pudding ’s done! But 
I ain’t a ‘Garden’ porter, and—confound the Parcels Post!’’ 
Down fell the packet of assorted letters from his hand; and 
he made a ga)lun' endeavour to stoop to reconquer them ; 
But he did, though he didn’t know how, 

in the words of Corney Grain’s mirthful comic song. Rat tat 
at number one? ‘I'll trouble you to help yourself, 
Mary, to the top hamper!”’ ‘‘ Why, certainly, Mr. Barker! 
We'd almost given our goose and what not up. I was 
jist agoing to fetch a jint from the butcher’s!’’ ‘‘ Ah! that’s 
one load off my mind, Mary! Don’t tantalise me with that 
bit of mistletoe! Pity a poor fellow when he’s down! 1711 
come for my kiss and Christmas box in the morning!” ‘Git 
along with you, you old Don June!” ‘‘June! | feel more 
like December, a-labouring under a porter’s knot, Mary!”’ 
retorted Joe as the door was slammed in his face. Yet Joe 
kept on pegging away. 

His knees trembled under 

him. Nine, ten, eleven 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspon ient.) , 
Paris, Tuesday, Dec. 25. 
What more eloquent reminder could one have that one is a 
stranger in a strange land than the fact of having to sling 
ink,’’ as the Yankees say, on Christmas Day? Why, even 
the bookmakers of the Rue de Hanovre’ have taken the 
Calais mail and gone to eat the traditional — and 
plum-pudding in the bosom of their fumes, appily, 
the Anglo-Saxons have a knack of carrying with them 
the habits and customs of the fatherland wherever they 9, so 
you may be assured that the English colony in Paris, your 
hum Je servant included, will celebrate ¢ hristmas this ri vening 
worthily, and devour gooseand plum-puddingand trufiled turkey 
and heaps of other provocatives of indigestion. — For b " 
Parisians Christmas, or Noé], is, above all, a children’s festiva : 
on Christmas Eve all the young folk, even tie bantlings of 
Freethinkers and Anarchists, place their —, o = 
fire-place in the real or feigned belief that i or : = 
come down the chimney in the course of the evening an 
deposit a provision of toys. It is true that some pre or lous 
little creatures dare to cast doubts upon Noél’s —e e. 
‘‘ I] ne faut pas nous la faire,” they say. * It is Aunt. ulie 
who brings the toys.’ At any rate, toys there are, and the 
little folk are happy. Paris is simply delivered over to armies 
of lead soldiers, wooden cannons, brilliantly dressed dolls, and 
dreadful instruments for producing noise, which are ¢ lassed by 
the dealers under the generic title of ‘Ja tranquilite des 








o'clock struck Yet plu k 
wouldn't lighten load— 
legs wouldn't walk quick— 
back wouldn't kee p tirm— 
knocks wouldn’t quench 
thirst — and Joe barker 
feared he would never get 
home by night. It was a 
stile that was mountainous 
compared with the stile the 
little old woman and her 
pg couldn't get oyer. It 
was the newest style of 
heaping Pelion on Ossa. 
Joe, strive as he would, 
couldn't materially lighten 
his burden even when one 
o'clock came, and the 
street grew lively with 
beaming people _hieing 
home from church and 
chapel, full of glad ex- 
pectations of Christmas 
fare and Christmas merri- 
ment. ‘Mind you ’re home 
in time for dinner, fa- 
ther!’’ recurred to doleful 
Joe Barker. And beads of 

rspiration broke out in 
fis wrinkled forehend. 
Past one o'clock; and he 
knew the turkey would be 
brownly basking in front 
of the fire, roasted to a 
turn, and dished; knew that 
plum-pudding would be 
steaming on a dish on the 
deal dresser; and with a 
sigh murmured, ** Wouldn't 
my poor dear old woman 
have given me a wigging! 
Blest if 1 don’t think dear 
little Polly, who takes after 
her mother, won't give me 
some of her sass! Why, 
oh! why should Fawcett 
turn me into a Sindbad, 
and set the weightiest Old 
Man of the Sea J ever see 
on my back?’’ 

** Why, father, you have 
had a good after-dinner 
sleep—and a good dream, 
too! Phil and Josie and 
me had a good laugh when 
we head you talking of 
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Mistletoe and Mary—who 
is Mary ?—and kisses, and 
Sindbad !"’ 

** Bless me, Polly ! I hare 
been dreaming a funn 
dream,”’ said ie Barker, A he stretched himself in his well- 
worn armchair, and, adroitly avoiding Polly’s leading ques- 
tion regarding the mistletoe and Mary, added, ‘T'was that 
extrey help of pudding did it, Polly! Why, I actually dreamt 
I was postman und parcels post allin one! As for ‘ Sindbad, 
Polly, I shall have a pocketful of Christmas boxes to-morrow ; 
and you won’t find me groaning under ¢/at load, never fear ! 
I shall take you and Josie and Master Phil yonder to the first 
matiney of ‘Sindbad, the Sailor,’ or * Cinderella,’ at Drury 
Lane—which pantomime shall it be, my dears ?”’ 

It need hardly be added the little ones sent up a unani- 
mous shout for ‘‘ Cinderella,”’ most delightful of nursery 
stories for a Christmas pantomime. 





The Bishop of Salisbury, who is in his eighty-first year, 
held an ordination in the cathedral on Sunday. 

Mr. Gladstone was presented on Saturday, by a Saaatation 
of working men from Derby, with a beautifully-tinished service 
of porcelain, accompanied by an address of congratulation to 
the right hon. gentleman on his Jong and successful public 
career. The presentation was made by Mr. Norman, the 
chairman of the committee, the deputation having been in- 
troduced to the Premier by the Home Secretary. The 
Prime Minister replied, conveying his profound thanks 
for such a work of art. He referred to the great pro- 

made in recent years in porcelain manufacture, 
and expressed his belief that at the present moment 
England stood higher in the production of porcelain than 
any other country in the world. Alluding to the extension 
of the franchise, he said a measure would ultimately, and he 
hoped very soon, be presented to Parliament. He had no fear 
of enlargement of the suffrage, for the experience of the past 
had shown that the admission of the people to the franchise 
would give more strength to the Throne and to law, and con- 
duce to greater union of classes among themselves. In this 
matter her Majesty's Ministers were under pledges from which 
they could not escape if they were disposed, and they were not 
disposed. 


JOE BARKER'S CHRISTMAS POST, 


enfants et l'embétement des parents.”’ As usual, the boulevards 
are lined with little wooden booths for the sale of toys and all 
kinds of useless articles; the streets are crowded; everybody 
is laden with parcels. Last night the churches were crowded, 
on the occusion of the midnight masses ; but there were very 
few people at the restaurants. The age of suppers seemed to 
be past, and the Réveillon of 1883 was the dullest I have ever 
seen in Paris. 

M. Jules Ferry is naturally in a state of high glee. The 
Tonquin credits have been voted; the Budget of 1884 has been 
voted ; and, justin time to make the holidays pleasant, news 
has arrived of a victory in Tonquin. At the cost of eighty-five 
killed and 240 wounded, Admiral Courbet has made himself 
master of the town and citadel of Sontay. ‘This victory 
delights everybody in France; it avenges the massacre of 
Henri Riviére, it facilitates the task of the Government, and 
it shows—at least the French think so—that the Army of the 
Republic is capable of making France respected, as well in 
Europe as in the East. 

Surah Bernhardt, who has recently made herself con- 
spicuous by horsewhipping a malicious actress who had written 
an abominable and calumnious book about her, has appeared 
at the Porte Saint-Martin theatre in a new drama, in verse, by 
M. Jean Richepin. ‘The piece is entitled ‘‘ Nana Sahib,”’ from 
the name of the hero, who, it will be remembered, was a pro- 
minent personage in the history of the Indian Mutiny. 
Everything in the drama is excessive, except the interest; the 
verse, the epithets, the passions, the slaugliter, the musketry, 
the brilliancy of the scenery—everything is unmeasured. It 
cannot be described as a complete success; but people will 
doubtless go to see it during a month or so for the sake of 
the scenery and for the sake of the delicious poses of Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

M. James Tissot, who has abandoned London hospitality 
and returned definitively to Paris, has executed a charming 
series of etchings to illustrate the most delicate and touching 
novel of the brothers De Goncourt, ‘‘ Renée Mauperin.’’ This 
édition de luxe, of which only five hundred copies have been 
printed, is published by Charpentier, and beautifully printed 





by Chamerot. The etchings are ten in number. Oddly 
enough, M. Tissot has lived so long in England that, in spite 
of himself, he has made Renée look like an English girl.—'lhe 
popularity of Arthur Young’s ‘‘ Voyages en France, pendant 
les Années 1787, 1788, 1789,” seems to remain unimpaired, in 
spite of the conrse of years. A new edition, in two volumes, 
has just been issued by Guillaumin. — French University 
statistics: Last year the number of students inscribed on the 
books of the Faculty of Jurisprudence was 4848, but out of 
this number only 3542 have have made any pretence of study- 
ing, and only 800 or 900 are real students who came to lectures: 
the rest, suys the report, are “amateurs” or ‘“ irréguliers,”’ 
At the Faculty of Medicine, out of 4200 students inscribed 
1200 only study seriously. Seven thousand ‘‘ amateurs ’’ and 
‘‘irregulars’’?! How many Musettes and Mimi Pinsons, and 
how many beer-shops and haunts of idleness does this figure 
imply! ‘Be We 





On Tuesday Sir Savile Lumley was received with due cere- 
mony by the King of Italy at the Quirinal, and presented his 
credentials as British Ambassador to his Majesty. 

The German Crown Prince left Rome at midnight on 
Thursday week, and was accompanied to the railway station 
by the King, the Duke D’ Aosta, and all the principal authorities 
ot the kingdom. 

On Wednesday week the German Emperor and Empress 
gave the usual annual dinner to the Ambassadors, all of 
whom were present, together with Count Hatzfeldt, Count 
Moltke, and a few other distinguished personages.—The 
Landtag has adjourned till Jan. 8. 

The Crown Prince of Portugal arrived at Lisbon on the 
21st inst. from his visit to London. —An earthquake shock was 
felt at half-past one last Saturday morning at Lisbon, and 
was followed by a second about two hours later. Some old 
buildings and tall chimneys were damaged. 

The Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies has 
tendered his resignation.—The Colonial section of the Budget 
has been altered into a vote of credit for six months. bs 

The finishing stone of the new harbour at Trieste was laid on 
Wednesday week by Baron Pino, the Minister of Commerce, in 
the presence of a distinguished company. All the vessels in 
the harbour were decorated, and the town generally was en féte. 

The Emperor of Russia has been thrown out of a sledge, 
owing to the horse shying; and his right shoulder was injured. 

A fire broke out on Sunday morning in a school-house in 
Constantinople, occupied by the German Jews. Many of the 
children saved their lives by leaping from the windows into 
blankets held in the streets; but nineteen charred bodies have 
been found, and thirty children are missing. 





OBITUARY. 

SIR GILBERT FRANKLAND LEWIS, BART. 
The Rev. Sir Gilbert Frankland Lewis, third Baronet, of 
Harpton Court, county Radnor, J.P., M.A., died 
on the 18th inst., at his seat near Kington. He 
was born July 21, 1808, the second son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, Bart. 
(created a Baronet in 1846), by Harriet, his wife, 
__ fourth daughter of Sir George Cornewall, Burt., 
RAD . of Muccas, and succeeded to tle title at the 
A death, in 1863, of his distinguished brother, the 
Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., 
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O97 6 M.P. The Baronet whose decease we record 
a° was educated at Eton, and at Magdalen College, 
34 Cambridge, and, entering holy orders, became 

“A 


Rector of Monington-on-Wye, Herefordshire, 
and was Canon Kesidentiary of Worcester from 
1856 to 1881. He murried, Aug. 3, 1843, Jane, eldest daughter 
of Sir Edmund Antrobus, Bart., and leaves one surviving son, 
now Sir Herbert Edmund Frankland Lewis, fourth Baronet, 
born March 31, 1846, and two daughters, Mary Anna and 
Elinor. 





SIR EVAN MACKENZIE, BART. 


Commandant of the Ross-shire Militia and 
Vice-Lieutenant and Convener of that county 
(who was created a Baronet in 1836), by 
Isabella, his wife, daughter of Ewen Cameron, 
of Glenevis, and was educated at Eton. He 
succeeded to the title in 1845. He married, 
Nov. 2, 1844, Sarah Anna Philomena, 
daughter of Mr. James Parkes, of the county 
of Londonderry, and had one son, Colin 
Charles, late Lieutenant 79th Highlanders, 
who died, unmarried, in 1880; and four 
daughters. As he leaves no male issue, the 
baronetcy expires. ‘Uhe deceased Baronet was tenth in direct 
male descent from Alexander Mackenzie, youngest son of 
Colin, eleventh Baron, of Kintail. 





We have also to record the deaths of — 

The Rev. Edward John Thurlow, LL.B., grandnephew of 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, on the 14th inst., at 29, Clarges- 
street, aged ninety-five. 

Mr. Francis Garden Fraser, of Findrack, Aberdeenshire, 
J.P., on the 6th inst., at Stuttgart. He was heir male of the 
Findrack branch of the Frasers of Durris, and heir general of 
Baird of Auchmedden. 

Lieutenant-General James William Domville, Royal Artil- 
lery, second son of Dr. James Domville, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals and Fleets, formerly of Greenwich 
Hospital, on the 19th ult., at St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

William Gosling, landscape and figure painter in oil and 
water colour, on the 6th inst., aged fifty-nine. He was elected 
a member of the Society of British Artists in 1852, and has 
exhibited there and at the Academy since that time. He was 
attacked with angina pectoris on Sept. 22 last, since which date 
he had been under constant medical attendance. He died quite 
suddenly, at Wargrave, Henley-on-Thames, where he had 
lived for twenty-eight years. 


On Monday evening the crew of the Eastbourne life-boat 
were presented publicly by the Mayor (Mr. (. Ambrose 
Wallis, C.E.) with a town subscription of about £70. 

At the Cork Assizes Jast Saturday night the trial of the 
men charged with the Mayo murder conspiracy terminated in 
a disagreement of the jury save as regarded one prisoner, 
O’ Halloran, who was acquitted.—Five of the ten men charged 
with complicity in the dynamite outrages in Glasgow have 
been sentenced to penal servitude for life; the other five to 
seven years’ penal servitude.—William Wolff and Edward 
Bondurand, the two menu who are charged wit/\ having ex- 
plosives in their possession for the supposed purpose of blow- 
ing up the German Embassy, have been commited for trial, 
bail being refused. 
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THE WAR IN THE SOUDAN. 

** A Dervish Preaching the Holy War,” is the subject of our 
Artist’s drawing, intended to show the character of the present 
attempt to rouse Moslem fanaticism among the wild and war- 
like nations of East Africa, who are incited to follow the con- 
quering standard of the Mahdi, from Kordofan and Dartour 
to the Nubian coast of the Red Sea. The barbaric chieftains 
of that region, who carry on a gainful traffic, principally in 
kidnapped slaves, with Bornou and other countries to the west, 
even as far as the Niger, possess much wealth, and command 
a great amount of fighting torce. ‘They have plenty of horses, 
guns, and ammunition, while the iron manufactures practised 
by natives of the Soudan will supply the largest army of 
inferior soldiers with lances and swords. These are often made 
of the peculiar shape to be observed in our Illustration, which 
represents also the small target slung atthe swordsman’s elbow. 
The scimetar, or curved sabre of the Turkish pattern, and the 
cartridge-belt usually worn by Albanians, may have been 
taken as the spoils of an enemy slain in battle. Helmets 
with spikes on the top, and pieces of chain-mail to protect 
the neck and breast, have from the time of the Saracens, 
who were similarly attired, been much in vogue among the 
captains of warfare in Darfour and the lands adjacent. 
‘These people belong to a different race from the so-called 
Arabs of the region north of Khartoum aud east of the Nile ; 
but they are in constant communication with the Arab traders 
of Dongola, and it is believed that an extensive league has 
been formed to overthrow the Egyptian dominion throughout 
the Soudan. The person calling himself ‘the Mahdi,’’ or 
divinely-inspired leader, is Mohammed Ahmed, a native of 
Dongola, but has resided at Khartoum, at Berber, and in a 
cave on the island of Aba, near Kana, on the White Nile. He 
is connected by marriage with several of the most wealthy and 
powerful Baggara Sheikhs, and is the head of an influential 
sect of dervishes and fakirs, who proclaim the advent of a 
thorough Reformation of Islam, to be effected by military 
force, with the equality of all believers in the Prophet of 
Mecca, and the universal supremacy of the Mohammedan 
religion and law. 

‘Lhe latest news from Khartoum, to Dec. 1, confirms the 
account of the destruction of Hicks Pasha’s troops, but stutes 
that a portion of the Egyptian army had stayed behind, with 
the stores and water, under Aladdin Pasha, who had refused 
to accompany the English commander in his fatal march on 
El Obeid. The troops actually with Hicks Pasha, and with the 
other European oflicers, consisted of the artillery and seven or 
eight thousand infantry, who were attacked in an ambush, 
and were all slain. 








GRAND FANCY FAIR AT BOMBAY. 


The arrival of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught at Bombay, six weeks ago, was an occasion of 
great popular festivity ; the most important part of which was 
the public tair on the Esplanade. It was arranged in three 
oval spaces, extending from Cruickshank-road, on the north, 
to the Gymkhana, at the south end, with blocks of shops or 
stalls, three or four in each block, surrounding the oval spaces, 
all the shop-fronts being hung. with awnings or curtains, of 
diverse coloured stuffs. In the centre of the middle and 
largest oval was an octagonal pavilion for the band of the 
King’s Own regiment, which in the evening was relieved by 
that of the Volunteers. ‘he state entrance for their Royal 
Highnesses was to the first oval from Cruickshank- road, oppo- 
site the site where the Duke of Connaught laid the foundation- 
stone of the Cama Hospital. It was adorned with flags on 
Venetian masts; and pavilions, decorated in blue and red, 
gave accommodation to privileged spectators. The decoration 
of the interior ovals was of a corresponding fashion, with 
festoons of palm-leaves, a fountain, a triumphal arch exhibit- 
ing two transparencies of native figures in their different 
costumes, and a profusion of flowers and plants. Light 
powerful Jablochkoff electric lights, with a vast number of 
Chinese lanterns and globes, and lamps fixed among the 
branches of the trees, illuminated the place at night. The 
wares exhibited on the stalls and inthe shops and booths were 
of great variety and tastefully arranged. The general direction 
and management of this Fair had been intrusted by the Bombay 
Reception Committee to Khan Bahadur Muncherjee Murzban, 
Executive Engineer to the Presidency Government; and his 
task was most successfully performed. Our Illustration is 
from a sketch by Lieutenaut-Colonel J. W. Boyd, of the 
Commissariat Department, Bombay Staff Corps. 





H.M.S. LEANDER. 

This new ship, with the Phaeton and Arethusa, under con- 
struction by Messrs. Napier and Sons, of Glasgow, is an 
example of a class in which some provision has been made to 
compensate for the absence of armour-plating by water-tight 
subdivisions, and by placing the coal so as to protect the vital 
parts of the ship; but she is also fitted with a defence against 
vertical shell-fire, in the form of a steel protective deck 1} in. 
thick, extending over the engines, boilers, and magazines. 
The armoured deck is to be slightly below the level of the 
water at the middle line, and curved down so as to be con- 
siderably below it at the sides. There is increased space for 
stowing coal. ‘I'he engines, also by Messrs. Napier, are to be 
twin- screw, horizontal, surface-condensing, with high pressure, 
and with all the latest improvements, to develop collectively 
5000 indicated horse power. With this, however, a speed of 
sixteen knots is anticipated; but it is possible that hereafter 
arrangements may be made for working with a closed stoke- 
hole and forced blast, in which case a speed equal to that of 
the Iris and Mercury may be obtained. The dimensions of 
the Leander are: length between perpendiculars, 300 ft. ; 
extreme breadth, 46ft.; draught of water orward, 17 ft. 6 in.; 
draught of water aft, 20ft. 6in.; displacement, 3748 tons. 
The armament will consist of eight 6-inch breech-loading rifle 
guns, and two revolving guns of the same calibre. ‘The 
Leander is also well supplied with machine-guns, 


Seventeen persons, a passenger and sixteen of the crew of 
the Spanish steamer San Augustin, which was burntin the Bay 
of Biscay on the 16th inst., were on Saturday last landed at 
Dover from the steamer Grantully, bound to West Hartlepool, 
and taken to the Dover National Sailors’ Home in a very dis- 


tressed condition. ‘The statements of the chief engineer, Mr. 
Arnistrong, and Mr. Vines, passenger and chief clerk in the 
Liverpool office of the firm to which the vessel belonged, con- 
tain many harrowing details. Fourteen hands, including 
the chief officer and steward, were landed at Dartmouth. 
‘Lhe steam-ship John Williamson, Captain Cotten, of South 
Shields, has arrived in the Tyne with six more survivors from 
the San Augustin. ‘the John Williamson was on @ voyage 
from Bilboa, and on Monday morning, the 17th, sighted the 
burning steamer. She proceeded towards her, and after 
heroic efforts five men were rescued from the deck, and a sixth 
was dragged out of the sea. The San Augustin was a large 
steamer of 3000 tons, and was bound from Manilla to Liver- 
pool with a cargo of sugar and tobacco. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE YEAR, 


The tolling is hushed! From the heart of the steeple 
Rings out a wild welcome! Afar and anear 

As the glad music swells, to the lips of the people 
Leap warm, wistful greetings, ‘‘A Happy New Year!’? 


And eyes frank and fearless in faces love-lighted 
Are reading a story of trust and of truth, 

That tells how the Years that have passed since these plighted 
Their troth have but deepened the passion of Youth ; 


While others—God help them !—as through a glass, darkly 
A vision behold, through the mist of their tears, 

Of loved ones that, under the sward lying starkly, 
Await the fulfilment of all the New Years. 


The New Year is born: fain we hasten to greet it 
With sweetest heart-music and merry church-chime ; 
And bring what it may, be it ours still to meet it 
With courage and patience, redeeming the time! 


Say, what is the New Year? A tabula rasa 
Old Chronos doth furnish for Clio to fill 

With foibles of peasant, of prince, or of Kaiser; 
And folk to inscribe what wild follies they will ? 


**O will ye not write, Sirs ! ’’—so seemeth it ever 
To me, comes a cry at the birth of each year— 

** A fresh page or chapter of Faith and Endeavour 
In Life’s chequered story of Hope and of Fear?’? 


And dare we despise it—this small voice that pleadeth 
Tor flowers and ripe fruitage and harvest of sheaves, 

In hearts and in lives; and that saith the Year needeth 
Far more than our welcome of evergreen leaves? 


Yet—’tis meet that we deck the home-walls with a garland, 
And that from the steeple the merry bells ring 

To welcome the Year, like a prince from a far land 
That cometh to us Joy or Sorrow to bring ! 


For ’tis ours, O my brothers, to have and to hold it 
For richer for peorer, for better for worse ; 
To fairest of issues to fashion and mould it, 
Or make its dark record a byword and curse! 
J. F. Ropu. 








NOVELS. 

Put into plain words ‘the story contained in All in a Garden 
Fair: by Walter Besant (Chatto and Windus), isa simple tale 
like those which boy fells to boy in bed at school, and which 
invariably begin with ‘‘ three fellows went out to seek their 
fortune.’’? ‘Three lads go out into the world to make or lose 
their way, and they are all three in love, after their own 
fashion, with a young girl who has been their playmate from 
early childhood, to whom they all ‘‘ propose’’ at once before 
they are well Jaunched upon their several careers, and who, 
unable to decide between them, as she loves them all in 
the sisterly playfellow’s style, though she undoubtedly 
prefers either of two to the third, recommends them by 
her father’s lips as well as by her own to put the matter 
off for a time, during which she will ‘‘ wait and hope and 
pray.’? While she waits and hopes and prays, her father, 
who was a poor exile and teacher of the French language, 
comes in for what was to him the wealth of Croesus, twelve 
hundred a year; and the question which had vexed him about 
the ‘‘dot’’ the suitors would naturally expect with his 
beautiful and accomplished, but hitherto penniless, daughter 
is no longer so hopeless of attainment as it had seemed. Mean- 
while, the co-suitors go on seeking their fortunes, two in 
** business,’’ and one, poor soul, in literature ; in poetry, still 
poorer soul, for choice. Then, of course, we know what is 
coming; the author will draw us yet another picture, though 
the subject is more threadbare than ever was miser’s coat, of 
the struggling literary man with poetical aspirations, and will 
add to the picture comments and anecdotes. No need, how- 
ever, to suy that the picture is well drawn, and that the 
comments and anecdotes are good ; so that even the hackneyed 
theme awakens some languid sort of interest. Of the other two 
suitors, who arein ‘‘ business in the City,’’ one takes to sheer 
speculation, the other adopts the more plodding method, and 
is sent to China to fill an important and remunerative post. 
In the third volume of the novel the girl who was the load- 
star of the three co-suitors tells the reader in her own words 
how she came to choose between the three, and what was the 
result of her choice. She had to choose between Olinthus, 
otherwise called Tommy, who boasted to her of the position 
and fortune he was making by his clever speculations, and 
who very ungenerously proposed to abridge, in the absence of 
his rivals, the period of waiting she had imposed upon them 
all alike; Will, the strong, practical, plodding, self-reliant, 
sagacious, honest man; Allen, the poet, the successful writer 
ot romances, the magician who exercises a spell over hearts, 
but requires a support for the helplessness of his own nature. 
Which did she choose? And why did she make such a choice ? 
The answer to these questions must be sought by reading the 
story. 

When George the Fourth, the ‘‘first gentleman of Europe,’’ 
is introduced, as in Adigel Rowe : by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield 
(Richard Bentley and Son), into a novel, it is natural to expect 
a good deal of drunkenness, strong language, profligacy, and 
dandyism. And, although the strong language is represented 
by ‘‘dashes,’’ expectation is amply satisfied in the said novel. 
It is a tale, however, of ‘‘the Regency,’’ before ‘‘ George ’’ 
had become ‘‘the Fourth.’’ As for Abigel Rowe, she is fifteen 
years old at the opening of the story, an orphan, the daughter 
of a gipsy; and she lives with her grand. aunt, who is house- 
keeper at Battle Magna, a still fine but tumble-down manor 
house, belonging to a wicked lord, John Vere, Earl of 
Osmington, whose pedigree, up to a certain point, is set forth, 
instead of his portrait, on the frontispiece, just as if he had been 
a thoroughbred horse. Abigel is, of course, the heroine of the 
romance, and her adventures, her bearing, her language, her 
loyalty, her ultimate reward are of the truly heroic and 
romantic sort. The romance, however, is but a bright stream, 
as it were, running through a mass of historical narrative, 
critical dissertation, and more or less fanciful descriptions, 
based apparently upon accounts contained in such works as 
those of the late celebrated Mr. Pierce Egan. At the date of 
the story it is needless to say that prize-fighting was greatly 
in vogue ; and the author has not failed to turn that fact to 
advantage, what with an elaborate picture of a ‘‘ merry mill’”’ 
and sketches of Messrs. Tom Cribb, Jem Belcher, the Jew 
Mendoza, Gentleman Jackson, and other worthy professors 
and practisers of the noble art. The author, however, 
evidently had a serious purpose, though the time has gone by, 
one would say, for any good to come from the fulfilment of his 
intention: he has revived the stale old scandal about the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, George and Caroline, representing that 
the former was, as nobody will deny, or ever has denied, to an 
unusual extent the victim of circumstances, and that the latter 
was scarcely less wicked and much less cleanly than ‘the 
Scarlet Woman.’ The novel is written with considerable 
vigour, characters are hit off in happy and sometimes slashing 
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style, and the interest is fairly maintained. The diction is 
sometimes a trifle queer and stilted, but that is of little con- 
sequence ; it is of more consequence that ladies, who are the 
great readers of novels, will probably not care for the scenes, 
personages, and subjects—though the limits of propriety are 
not over-stepped—most frequently and most fully represented 
and discussed. It is essentially a man’s novel, iu fact, if 
anybody’s. 

It was time, perhaps, that the money-lending Jew, who is no 
worse than the money-lending Christian, should be discharged 
from further appearance in fiction, on the ground of long and 
faithful service at least, if for no better reason; but when, as 
in The Millionaire (William Blackwood and Sons), the Hebrew 
money-lender has been once more introduced by the anony- 
mous author’s good will and pleasure, it is but right anda 
bounden duty to acknowledge the skill and originality, if 
there be any, with which the character is treated. And in the 
present instance, the skill and, to a certain extent, the 
originality are indisputable. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the Jew is ‘‘the millionaire’’ of the titie. The 
millionaire is an American, a character very well conceived, 
very entertaining, very carefully worked out, with a private 
history full of interest and mystification, though it is to be 
feared that the elopements which form the chief incidents in 
it (for his money, strangely enough, seems to come to him 
almost without an effort) will appear to most readers to have 
been even more precipitate and irrational, more incapable of 
adequate explanation, than any revealed from time to time in 
the proceedings of the Divorce Court. Especially as the 
elopements do not always, even if they ever do, lead to “ any- 
thing,’’ in the sense in which that expression is understood by 
the parties to a matrimonial cause. In making the millionaire 
an American the author was well advised; for, though we 
Englishmen serve ‘‘ Dollar’’ a little, the Americans serve him 
much, and it is doubtful whether the characteristics assigned 
to the millionaire of the novel would have ‘‘ gone down’’ with 
the reader had they been attributed to an Englishman. 
Besides, an American hero offered unusual opportunities for 
the presentation of various amusing personages, and for the 
employment of various droll expressions. Among the per- 
sonages is the lively and beautiful young widow, Mrs. Peters, 
commonly called Sally Peters, quite simply, in the free-and- 
easy fashion of her countrymen. It is delightful to flirt with 
her, if but in print; and, if her laugh be silvery, her 
heart is golden. It may be permissible, perhaps, to 
remark in conclusion that it would be a great comfort 
and an agreeable change, if some daring and ingenious 
novelist could invent a new employment for elderly 
gentlemen and their lovely and accomplished daughters, when 
they are brought to poverty, so that they need not always 
betake themselves—the former to reviewing books (a very 
tedious and unremunerative occupation, experto erede), and the 
latter to the more graceful, if not more remunerative, pictorial 
art. 

Something like the spirit of burlesque and parody pervades 
the story contained in Maid of Athens: by Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. (Chatto and Windus), a novel in which the author, by 
his style of dealing with the hallowed memories of gncient 
Greece, reminds one of the graceless Gaul who plucked the 
hoary beard of the godlike Roman senator; but the author 
will escape the knocking down which was the fate of the Gaul. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that the majority of readers will con- 
sider the novel both clever and amusing, with its cockneyish 
waltzing among the awful ruins of the grand Acropolis, 
its ridiculous duel on the very plain of Marathon, its 
mixture of modern love and antique heroics, its historical 
allusions and its superfluity of the commonest slang. Tor 
even in slang there is a certain suspicion of liveliness and 
drollery, however forced the liveliness and however unrefined 
the drollery. As for the ‘‘ maid of Athens’’ herself, she is not 
even so Greek by origin as the average Hellene of the period ; 
she is but ‘fan English girl, who was born at Athens and 
has always lived there with her mother. She is pretty and 
clever and a Greek patriot and all that.’? Even Lord Byron’s 
**maid of Athens,’? who became prosaic Mrs. Black, wife of 
the English Consul or Vice-Consul, was more Greek in 
nationality by all accounts. However, Hellene or no Hellene, 
the ‘‘ maid of Athens ”’ is a true womun ; she has a finger in 
all sorts of pies, political, military, and other, and, never- 
theless, she finds time for an enormous quantity of love- 
making. In fact, it comes out in the end that her 
patriotism, by her own confession, was in some degree a 
make-believe, that Greece was not her first love, and that 
she only took up the historic country when she had come to 
the conclusion that her first love, a man, had turned false and 
forgotten her. There is some very bright, vivacious dialogue 
in the novel, not a little good writing of the descriptive order, 
enough of stirring incident, and no lack of those cross pur- 
poses, misunderstandings, hopes, illusions, and changes of in- 
tention which cause love-making to be so irritating and yet so 
interesting. 


Mr Horace Walpole, C.B., has been appointed Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for India. 

Lord Napier of Muagdala on Saturday last distributed 
the prizes and certificates gained by the students of the 
School of Practical Engineering at the Crystal Palace. 

Mr. N. Eckersley, Conservative, was yesterday week 
declared duly elected member for Wigan, no other candidate 
having been nominated. 

Mr. Mundella last week opened a hall erected by the 
Leicester Sunday School Union for Sunday school work, and 
in commemoration of the Raikes centenary. 
¢* Messrs. Cassell and Co. have issued a seasonable present, 
consisting of the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ 
in five tastefully bound volumes, in a case, 

Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Mr. F. T. D. Ledgard, Mr. Shiress 
Will, and Dr. Phillimore, having been sworn in as Queen’s 
counsel before the Lord Chancellor, were afterwards called 
within the bars of the various courts. 

Mr. H. M. Platnauer, formerly Queen’s Exhibitioner, and 
late Assistant in the Mineralogical Department of the Natural 
History Museum, British Museum, has been appointed Curator 
of the Museum at York. 

The Grocers’ Company have subscribed £1000 to the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund in relation to the International Health Ex- 
hibition at South Kensington, and guaranteed a further sum 
of £2000 if necessary. 

Lord Napier of Magdala last week unveiled a handsome 
window which the Royal Engineers have placed in Rochester 
Cathedral as a memorial of their comrades who fell in the 
Afghan and Zulu campaigns. 

Mr. Morton Smale, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., has been unanimously 
chosen by his colleagues Dean of the Dental Hospital of 
London in connection with the school. Mr. Smale has filled 
the office of tutor for several years. 

The assessorship of the University of St. Andrews was 
decided last Saturday by the election of Sir Richard Cross, 
M.P., he having polled 731 votes. His opponent, Dr. Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, polled 344 votes. 
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FAIR HELD ON THE ESPLANADE, BOMBAY, IN HONOUR OF THE ARRIVAL OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. 
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MUSIC. 

The Students’ Orchestral Concert given by the Royal Academy 
at St. James's Hall yesterday (Friday) week, offered 
very favourable evidence of ‘the efliciens y of the course of 
instruction there pursued. A fine performance of herubini’s 
sublime ‘‘ Requiem’? in C minor gave special importance to 
th neert, and proved the high artistic taste which prevails 
in the direction of the Academy. ‘The ¢ laborate choral and 
orchestral details of the ‘* Requiem ” were throughout exe 
cellently rendered, under the direction of Mr. W. Shakespeare. 
Mr. Frank Arnold particularly distinguished himself by his 
skilful execution of Max Bruch’s difficult violin concerto; the 
good system of pianoforte instruction having been well ex- 
emplified by Miss EK. Latter and Mr. E. Kiver. Miss Thudichum 
sang with much effect, and other voc il solos were contributed 
by Misses M. Etherington, K. Hardy, and A. Ehrenberg, und 
Mr. Barker; progress in « mm position having bee n represented 
by an ‘‘ Ave Maria”’ by C. 8. Macpherson Balfe scholar), and 
a song, * Night and Love,”’ by G. J. Bennett. 

There is but little to record of this week’s musi al doings ; 
a pertormance of *‘The Messiah’’ at St. James’s Hall, on 
Christmas Eve, having been the chief event. Of a work 80 
well known and so often heard it is not necessary to speak in 
detail, and it will be sufficient to say that the programme 
on the occasion now referred to anno inced the names of 
Malle. Ella Warnots, Madame VPatey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Santley a Mr. W. G. Cusins having been 
the conductor. 

The earliest London musical event of the coming year will 
be on the evening of New- Year's Day, when there will be a 
by the Royal Albert 














] + 
solo vocalists 


grand pt rformance of *‘ The Messiah dd 


Hall Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Barnby. After 
this, music will soon resume its accustomed activity. On 


Jan. 5 Mr. W. S. Gilbert's and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s new 
comic opera will be produced at the Savoy Theatre. On 
Jan. 7 the Monday evening Popular Concerts will be re- 
sumed, and the afternoon performances on the following 
Other important serial concerts will soon after- 


Saturday. 
aud London music will speedily be as 


wards recommen e, 
active as usual, 

‘‘The Professional Pocket-Book for 1884 a has just been 
issued by Messrs. Rudall, Carte, and Co. This work is espe- 
cially valuable to musicians, whether professional or amateur, 
as it contains a calender arranged for the entry ol hourly as 
well as daily engagements, with the dates of prin ipal musical 
events, &c. ‘The book, like previous issues, Is published under 
the immediate direction of Sir Julius Benedict. 


Miss Annie Clark, M.D., has been appointed one of the 
extra acting physicians tothe ( ‘hildren’s Hospital, Birmingham. 
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CITY ECHOES. 
Wepnespay, Dec. 26. 
The now-closing year has not been fortunate ‘to the majority 
of the holders of what we may broadly call ** open stocks.’ 
Most classes have lost ground, and there are many instances 
of further serious loss. Even Consols are lows r, and are 
now not much above par, notwithstanding that money has 
all this year been exceptionally abundant and cheap.” For 
example, the Bank of England rate was towards the close 
of 1882 5 per cent, and for some time past it has been 
3. The difference is great, but other and opposing con- 
siderations have been in force. Among there are the 
steps which have been taken to popularise the ‘T'wo-and-a- 
Half per Cents. _ The interest on these is now payable 
quarterly, and it is the admitted policy of the Treasury to 
redeem the Three per Cents in all the ways that present them- 
selves. For the purposes for which Consols are now held, 
buying at a premium is, on many grounds, undesirable; and 
the ‘'wo-and-a-Half per Cents at considerably under par pay 
about as much, and they have tue two great advantages over 
the Three per Cents of permanency and an inherent tendency 
to increase in value. But the ordinary investor cannot, with 
the increased needs of our time, live upon Three per Cents, 
much less upon a lower return. Hence the increasing de- 
mandfor more promising though more venturesome invest- 






ments. 

Those who have been content with good railway debenture 
stocks, colonial government issues, and municipal de bentures, 
are closing the year in security, and with, almost invariably, 
their property enhanced in value. But the majority of, 

open” stocks have, as has ju t been said, gone back. 
Egyptian Unified, Spanish, and Mexican are the most notice- 
able instances of this, and the causes are as well known as the 
effect is reasonable. It is worth remarking that north of 
Europe sto ks--such as Russian—have made ground rather 
than lost it during the year, and should 1884 be dominated 
by the present prevailing German combination for peace in 
Europe we may see a further good stride in Russian prices. It 
is in some respects the least agreeable experience of the year 
that our own principal railway stocks have nearly generally 
declined. Great Eastern has suffered most, and in some degree 
the cause in this case is at the bottom of most of what has 
happened in this market, a falling back on the part of 
speculators from excessive expectations. In the long run, yield 
at the price must t ll; but speculators for a rise scarcely know 
when to stop, and sooner or later they end in paving the way 
for areaction to below a reasonuble level. 


sé 


Among American, Canadian, and Foreign Railway issues, 
in which our market is deeply concerned, are also many 
instances of serious depreciation. In the well-known case of 


Mexican Railway Stocks the fall is enormous, being in the 
ordinary stock more than half—namely, from 136 to64 The 
present price is in some quarters considered low; but it is not 
possible to blame an investor for believing any tale after suf- 
fering such an extraordinary loss as this. The vicissitudes of 
the leading Canadian Railway issues have been often referred 
to in these notes, and there is no need now to say more. 
American Railway descriptions have gone through a great 
deal, and are apparently not yet out-of the wood, ‘but, 
happily, the loss is less ours than that of our gambling 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic. In several of 
the minor classes of investments there has been the same 
disappointment, but, of course, different in degree. Steam- 
ship shares, underwriting shares, and some others, close very 
much the worse for the year’s experience. But as against ail 
this is to be noticed the exceptional steadiness of bank shares, 
and this is always a sign of freedom from trade losses, a low 
value of money being comparatively easy to bear. Gas stocks 
are all much better, while electric light companies are, with 
rare exceptions, prostrate. Standing apart in some respects 
from the ordinary investor is the applicant for shares in new 
companies, and he, poor fellow, has spent the greater part of 
this year in paying calls in respect of his ventures of last year, 
or in recuperating from losses previously realised, for the 
liquidations of 1883 have probably exceeded anything 
experienced for many years past. a8 
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Christmas was generally observed throughout London in 
the customary manner. Notwithstanding disagreeable, murky 
weather, the morning services were well attended in nearly all 
the churches. In most of these Christmas carols are now 
becoming the rule, and the churches are mostly handsomely 
decorated. ‘The Dean of St. Paul’s preached in the cathedral in 
the morning toa large cougregation; andin Westminster Abbey 
the Dean of Westminster preached to afull attendance. Cardinal 
Manning preached in the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington.—The 
day was observed with the usual festivity in all the work- 
houses, most of which were decorated by the officials 
and others who devote themselves to ministering to the 
comforts and pleasures of the inmates at this season of the 
year. ‘Taking the customary glance at the state of pauperism 
in the thirty parishes and unions into which the metropolis is 
divided, we find that during the past week there were 91,771 
puupers relieved, of whom 54,979 come within the category of 
indoor poor and 36,792 outdoor.—The managers of the great 
metropolitan hospitals, aided by the medical and nursing 
staffs, devoted themselves heartily to the work of gladdening 
the suffering occupants of their wards. ‘The rooms were 
decorated with evergreens and mottoes, and to all who were 
able to receive it a Christmas Day dinner of the time-honoured 
type was served. 
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very where, at 2s. 6d. per Bottie. 


S*: JACOB’S OIL.—The most valuable 
N 
or, 





I RIGHT’S 
COMPLAINT. 


oe AT King Edward-street, London, E.C. 
KING OF NON-ALOOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 


kidneys, and is endc 
wi 





for these diseases 


~The HOLMAN 
of Pain. Used externally. 2%. 64., | reputation established through its wonderful efficacy in all | 
for the relief and cure ailments that have their origin in « torpid liver, or di a | 


tnesses. who will tell you that the HOLMAN PAD is « cure 


DISEASE AND LIVER 


wena 
by thousands of earnest, intelligent, 


ye pamphlet entitled “ Nature's Laws,” 





7, OEDONE. # 





“Anon holic b age, certain of p 
. e A. Doverst Lrrucow, LL.D., M.B.C.P., The Pills 





FP Ls.L.. F.R.G8, 
¥WHERS. 


i OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
rify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is unrivalled 
ip the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, aud rheumatiem, 


qoere fearful 


given 
muscle and cheerfulness.—H. Dz 





rie xUy rr 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which saves invalids and children, and also 
rears successfully infants whose ailments and debility 
had resisted all other nursing and treatments. 1t 
cures effectually typhoid, bilions, nervous, scartet, 
and all other fevers and inflammatory and wasting 


Consumption, Cough, Asthma, 


Routh, of the Samaritan Hospital for Women and 
Children, aiter analysing sixteen other kinds, says: 


U BARRY’S FOOD is the BEST of ALL. 
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Charles Tuson, Mon- 


mouth, Dr. Livingstone and Mr. W M, Stanley, the 


BARRY’S 
Cure 100516.—A dangerous iliness having left my 
digestive organs tuo weak to assimilate ordinary 
food of any kind sufficient to keep me alive, { owe 


tich I subsisted for montis, recovering a healthy 
action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, to 
the astonishment of myself, my medical adviser,and 
, June 14, 1883. 


[DYSPEPSIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 


cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritations ot 
the stomach, and bad digestion, which had lasted of dyspepsia, can now be had of all Wine and spirit 


NERVOUSNESS.—DU ‘BARRY’S FOOD. 


Cure of the Marchioness de Bréhan of seven years 


perfectly cured me of twenty years’ dyspepria, 


spent thonsands of pounds during twenty- 

five yeaes nm vain, have yielded to this divine food, 
am now restored to perfect health.—Mr. James 

Rossers, Frimley, Surrey, Wood Merchant. 


BARRY’S FOOD. 

Constipation, Asthma, &c. Cure No. 49,832, of fifty 

years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, 

sickness, and yomiting, by Du Barry's Food.—Mania 
‘oln. 


(CONSTI PATION. DU BARRY’S FOOD 
has cured me of nine years’ constipation, declared 
beyond cure by the best physicians, and given me new 

life, heaith, and happiness.—A. Brapano, Merchant, 


GTOMACH.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has LKARAM 

perfectly cured many years’ fearful pains in the A S 
stomach and intestines. and sleeplessness, with con- 

stant nervous irritability, for which my wife had 

submitted in vain to medica! treatment.—V. Morano, 


nce. 


nitty. Seep easpess,and a total exhaustion, and 
ner health, sleep, and strength, with hard | Bi 


HEALTH PERFECT HEALTH to STOMACH, [ NFANTS SAVED by DU BARRY’S 

‘ ¥ i. LONDON, 188. | Lungs, Nerves, Liver, Blood, Brain, and Breath FOOD —Dr, F. W. Beneke, Professor of Medicin: 

EXHIBIT ree | Patera witpont me icine, purging, or expense. by rbd Pry ry to re University, writes, Sprit 8, 1s72 

. > I on. 7 oH 7 y N. u Barry 6 delicious Revalenta Arabica Food, which “1 shall never forget that I e th ) 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEED saves fifty times its coat in medicine. one of my children to De Barry's Fosd. The cnet 


suffered trem complete emaciation, with constant 
vomiting which resisted ali medical skill, and even 
the greatest care of two wet-nurses. I tried Du 
Barry's Food with the most astonishing success. The 
vomiting ceased immediately, and, after living on 
this tood for six weeks, the baby was restored tu the 
most flourishing health,’’ 


ry. Ts... ’ ae 
Constipation, | ['¥Y?HUS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Dr. 


Catarrh, Diarrhea, 






ann rare Dysentery, Nervous Debvility, ‘T'yphus, Scariatina, ines traders sell this f 3 oz. gol PI 
ASYLU M OF i ANNE'S Diphtheria, Enteric Fever, Hsasice, Nettlerash, and suite y pe for ell slitnaten, te ins ot 4lb., 
SOCIETY &CHOOLS, for Orphans and other necessitous | other Eruptions of the Skin, Vever and Ague.—Dr. at 2s., 1Ib. 6d.; 21b., 68.; 5ib., 148.; 121b., 32s.; 


d. per meal. All Tins carriage free. Also 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS 

and CHOCOLATE POWDER, Lib., 38. 6d.; 21b., 6s. 

DU BARRY and CO., Limited, 77, Regent-street, 
London, W. 

Dépot in Melbourne, Felton, Grimwade; Christ- 

Lord church and Dunedin, Kempthorne, Prosser, and Co. ; 

brisbane, Elliott Brothers, and Co.; Wellington, 

Felton, th oak ay and Oo.; Adelaide, Fau'ding and 


thankfully received by the African explorers, Drs. Ure, Wurzer, &c. Does eae bd ver and ey spr TE 

: MP. Lord Mayor; Awe "TS ¢ ‘TIpre Soul, Pitt-street; als» of Gibbs, Bright, and Co., in 
reasurer. Rt. N. Fowler, Eeq., Alderman, M1. Lon’ Waren: F*1 RACTS from 100,000 CURES of cases Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Dunedin; in Cal- 
which had resisted ali other treatments. cutta, Sinith, Stanistead, and Vo., R. Scott Thompson 


FOOD and Co , Government-place; Bombay, José Jannario 

’ de § uza, Treacher and Co., D. P. Cama and Co., 
Fracis, Times, # d Co.; Goa, Fracis, Times, and Co. 
A. M. Gomez and Sun; Colombo, Maitland and 
Co.; New York, Park and Tilford, 917, Broadway 
Halifax, N.S., Avery Brown; Montreal, Sugden» 
Evans, and Co.; Barbados, B. Innis; and at al» 
Grocers and Chemists in the world. 


LIQUEUR OF THE 
RANDE CHARTREUSE. 


This delicious Liqueur and the only known preventive 
erchants, 
and at a cost, owins to the late important uction of duty, 
which brings 1t within the reach of nearly a}] classes. 
Consignee for the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
.» DOYLE, 2, New London-street, E.C. 


PULLNA BITTERWATER, 


Bohemia. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST SPRING. 
ANTON ULBRICH. 


Kevalenta Arabica, 





Parish Priest, St. 








yented my dress- |, . ' 

ing or undressing myself, or mak fag ven tho altatstent GOUT and RHEUMATISM 
eflurt.—Madame Bore it pe Cansonetti, Avignon. 

(SONSUMPTION.—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 


Consumption, Asthma, Cough, Dropsy, Deafness, on 


CURED BY THE USE OF 
R. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS. 


Approved of by Dr. USSIAN HENRY, Analytical 
Chemist of the ‘* Académie de Médecine " of Paris. 
“The Liquor to be used in acute state of gout or 
rheumatis™u ; the Pills in chronical state.’ 
Wholesale: COMAR, 28, Rue St. Clande, Paris. 
London: Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-street, 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 





THE GREAT REMEDY tor GOUT 

and RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of 
diet during their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attacking any vital 


vart. 
. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1jd. and 
8. Od. per Box, 


BLAIRBS 


Pitts. 





((oLDs CURED BY 
[® DUNBAR'S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling-Bottle. 
A LEARAM. (HOLDS. 
(OoLbs. 


ALEARAM. 
(OLDS. 


F inhaled on the firstsymptoms, ALKARAM 


wili at once arrest them, and cure sovere cases in half an 





, roe hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a Bottie. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 
TERVES.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has cured care of deux F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward st., E.C. 
+ my wife of twenty years’ most fearful suffering from IME 2 
nervous and bilious attacks. palpitation of the heart, 
andan cetencotinary, swelling all over, sleeplessness, 
ical aid never availed her.— 
Aranasio La Bansera, Mayor of Trapani. Sicily. 
STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has cured only the purest and clzapless drags, secretly and skilfully com- 
y me of thirty-six years’ asthma, whieh obliged me to bined. Sold everywhere, in 13d. ‘Tins. 
t up four or five times every night to relieve m 
Shest from a pressure erhleh Cricshinedoaiteration. LOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
Lev. 8. Bouter, Ecrainville, France. AS 
+ Ts] ‘ y i wi ipt of 16 or 
PAD hag « vation | NTEURALGIA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD is | 24.x4..ctall onemists, Genk soymners oma Nattioghen 
@ remedy which I could almost call divine. It has 
perfectly cured our dear sister Julia, who has been 
suffering for the last four years with neuralgia in the 
head, which caused her cruel agony, and left her 
: almost without rest.—Rev. J. Monassier, Valgorge, 
sent free to any address. —HULMAN PAD OO., 92, Great Kussell- France. 
reet, London. Price of HOLMAN PAD, 10s. 


** 4 NY Doctor will tell you’’ there is no 

better Cough Medicine than K EATING’S LOZENGES. 
One gives relief; if you suffer from cough try them but once: 
they will cure, and they will not injure your health ; they contain 





PILLS for FEMALES. 8o0id in Boxes, Is. 1}d. and 
stamps by the maker, E. T. TO 


[ AROCHE's QUININE WINE. 
4 “It is an agreeable and doubtless highly efficaci 
romans 








The La < 
his Vinous Elixir is the most powerful and valuable of the 


— — . r f inine, as @ s'rengthening and anti-febrile 
LEEPLESSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD a Seed with great success in cases of weakness and 
has cured my daughter, who had suffered for two | general debility, loss of appetite, changes of life, fever, nervous- 

trom general debility, nervous irri- | ness, exhaustion, &c. 


Also prepared wi h iron. for Anemia, Dyspepsia, Purifying the 
ood, Chiorosis, Scrofulous Affections, &c. 
Paris: 22, Rue Drouct; London: Newbery and Sons, 








Mowsxovis, Paris, 
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“NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 7. 


TNHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for | 


Illustrated by 
With an Illus- 


JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
J. “Sih AKUK JEPHSUN's STATEMENT, 
William Sm 


all. 
SOME n “a RARY RECOLLECTIONS.—II. 


ra 
E ARTHQU AKE WEATHER 
THE GIANT'S ROBE. by. the Author of “ Vice Versi.” 
, . XIX. i tee Deliverance, Chap. XX.—A_Decla- 
of Wa XX Parley with the Enemy. 
XXL. Striking ‘the Trail With Illustrations by W. 


SAR SLEEPER 

RELY ANDA ‘ROOK WORM. Illustrated by W. 8. 
dte 
on Suita, Exper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


London’ 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
LoX GMAN’S MAGAZINE, Number XV. 
J sa GARY. 


JACK’S oon RTSHIP: wh SATLOR 8 YARN OF LOVE AND 
SHIP\ VRECK. By Clark Buseell. Cc gg hE “aa 
1 DECAY OF THE PR tisH GHO 

ON LO? TAR MOUNTAIN. By iret Hutte. 

Miss A. L. Martin. 
3 By Grant Allen, 

THE CLERKE’S TALE. By M. C. Vachell. 
MADAM. Chapte rs L—V. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 


MAGAZINE 
Price 2s. 6d. 





phe a for 


JANUARY, 1884. No. DCCUXIX. 


CONTENTS. 
OLD L ADY MARY: A Story of the Seen and the Unseen, 
URE > I 
o 
Pv 


THE FLRE 
,NEX¢t TIME vy R.D. sk pecan 
GR ANDMOTHE tk. —Part LV. 
HILOCTETE 

bY var IDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS. 
tHe Bt orl LisH PARODY ON HOME RULE, 
WiLitaM LLAackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MHE WHITE WITCH. 





r \HE WHITE WITCH. A NewTIilustrated 
Serial Story, of powerful and dramatic interest, commences 
in the. JANUARY Number of 
Ms. H ean Pape. MAGAZINE, 
NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 





MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
HE ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
1, THE WHITE WITCH. A New Serial Story. 
Chapter 1. An Intruder. 
Chapter 2. Making Way. 
Chapter 3. Startled 
illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
2. ROGER BEVE rhs By ohnny Ludlow. ’ 
3. THE CHANNEL ISLANDs. By Charles W. Wood. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
8M +LER’S STORY. 


1G 
5. ADONATS, Q.0 
FIFTY POUNDS REWARD. By Mrs. Douglas. 
z. THE COLONEL’S NEW YEAR. By G. B. Stuart, 
Sixpence, Monthly. 
“ The ‘ Argosy ’ sails over golden seas.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“The ‘Argosy’ is bright and beautiful as ever.’’—Bolton 
Guardian. 
“ ‘The ‘ Argosy’ has not an equal among the monthly maga- 
We cannot speak of it too high] .’'—Malvern News. 
e ever welcome adi is brimful of entertaining 
> SOxtord Guardia 
“phe * At gosy ' is the best illustrated of all our magazines.”"— 
Dublin Evening Mail 
Richaup BeNnrvey and Sox, 8, New Burlington-strect, W. 


M 





Ready DECEMBER 21, 


Y RF A’S JOURNAL 


NUA Y. 
COLOURED YAS HT ON PLATE, 
Full-sized Paper Pattern of a bie! aad Dress for a Child, 
D{(AGRAM SHEET, te tiesis Patterns oe veh 
ton Dressing Gown; 2. The Lavoisier Cor! e Castag- 
nary Piche; a aeeeree iilustrations of Foskionable Chapeaux 


and Costun: 

NEW PARIS MODELS of | MYRA’S ANSWERS. 
Coane: tae cee LATEST FROM PARIS. 
Chapeaux, oiffures, anc - 

Floral Decorations, Modes | ANSWERS on Peer 

for Ladie Costumes and reo} A 
© apenux | ‘tor Children. Cos- 
tumes for Girls, Suits for 
Boys. Mantles and Pelisses. 
Models from Les Grands 
Magasins du Louvre, Paris. 
pr AND FASHION in 


Pa 
MODES FOR CHILDREN, 
. Guipnre d’ Art, Point Lace 
SPINNINGS IN TOWN, by ~ silk’ Embroidery, &c. ’ 


the Siikworm. 
Ladies should po, pa oe vs 
Govpaup and Son, 39 aud 40, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


0ks. scella: ( 
nemtewoRke Designs for 
an Embroidered Housewife 
and Ring Stand; Band and 
order for Table Cloth in 
Cross - stitch Embroidery ; 
Work Basket; Insertions-in 








“ Among fashion journals none can excel those published by 
Goubaad and Son. The largest and best work of this kind, as 
far as we have seen, is ‘Le Moniteur de la Mode.’ *—West- 
moreland Gazet 


L* MONITEUR DE LA MODE. 
Price ONE SHILLING . 2d. 
fous COLOURED FASHION PLATES, 


NUARY NUM siBEn Sotains 
YWENTY-EIGHT PAGES _ of 
LETTERPRESS, illustrated with 
VER ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
ot the Latest Fashions from Paris, and a New Serial Story, 
by the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’ 

A BEV 1EW OF THE| FASHIONABLECHAPFAUX., 
FASHIONS PRACTICAL FURNISHING. 
NEW STYLES AND COMING | FASHIONS IN FURS AND 

FASHIONS, MUFFS. 
CHILDREN’ a Dae in Lon- | NEW SERIAL STORY, by the 
Author of “ ‘A Trap to Catch 


don and Pari 
FAN Ct DRESSES FOR CHIL-' ‘ Sunbeam 
DRE I ONABLE FINE-ART 
NOYES OF TRE MONTH. QHEDL EWORK. 
To be had of all Booksellers ; and of 


Govsaup and Son, 39 and 40, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 





NOW OUT, A NEW BOOK ENTITLED 


\VHE VAGARIES OF A VAGRANT. By 
BARTHOLOMEW CHEESER, Esq., Literary Tramp. 


Crown 8vo, 240 p: 
London: Tux GuueRar PUBLISHING Company, 280, Strand. 


KETCHING FROM NATURE. Golden 
Rules. By WALTER CRAYON. Practical Guide for 
Pencil and Crayon. Post-free, 1s. 24.—Lecuenrizr, Barse,and 
Co., 60, Regent-st., W.—All materials for out-of-door sketching. 








TYHE STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
are lake pigs to Publish Authors’ own Works, Novels, 
Poems, Books of Travels, Pamphlets, &c., on equitable terms.— 
Apply to Arrrep Gispons, Mz 
THE STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
172, Strand, W.C. 





OSTAGE STAMPS.— WANTED TO 


PURCHASE, good collections or large quantities of old or 
rareissues. Price Catalogue, the most complete issued, with 
1600 Illustrations, Regt tree 1s. 6d. Circulars free. —Address 
STANLEY, GIBBONS, and CO., 8, Gower-street, London, W.C. 


ATT ‘ 
HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 
Is YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; yp sagt ag 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on sea 
rings, books, and steel dies, 88,6d. Gold seal, with crest, 208 
Solid Gold Ring, '8-carat, Hall- marked. with crest, 42s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. “l.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. lartin’s 8-lane). 


" 

ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 

500. Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 

and Motto, Monegram, or Address, and the engrevin ot steel 

Die incladed. Sent to any part for ‘P.O. order.— ETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’ s-lane). 


V ISITING CARDS by CULLETON. 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 84., post-free, including the 
wngraving of Copper-plate. W. edding Cards, 50 each, 50 Em- 
ed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 138. 6d.—T. CULL ETON, 

Beal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin's-lane, W.C, 














IRVING and Miss ELLEN | 
in AMERICA. 


8 OF THE A AMERICAN 
“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 

“ His Shylock bearsthroughout a certain stern dignity, and 
fairly arouses some degree of compassion for his many wrongs, 
even while he excited condemnation by his savage cruelty. Portia 
was most charmingly represented by Miss Ellen Terry. Her beauty 
and grace of movement would have been sufficient to have in- 
vested the part with interest without her skilled action and 
finished elocution, From beginning to end, there was nothing 
inharmonious in stage setting or in action; and the groupings 
were always satisfying pictures tothe eye. There is only one 
opinion as to this presentation of ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ and 
that is that it is an exceptionally fine performance,’’— 
PHILADELPHIA LEDGER, 


M®: 


OPINION PRESS. 


“Few now on the stage have succeeded in grasping so com- 
pletely the mental and physical intensity of the Jew's character. 
He makes of him a most pathetic study; one whose wrongé, or 
rather whose nation’s wrongs, are embodied in his person, and 
one’s sympathies, in despite of one’s self, go out to the unhappy, 
disappointed old man, who stands a picture of shame and 
despair, baffled and broken, and longing for the shelter of his 
own ruined home, It was a scene not soon to be forgotten. Miss 
Terry made an instantaneous impression as the magnificent 
heiress of Belmont; her large simplicity of manner and ex- 
quisite natural grace fit her especially for such a part.” —PHiLa- 
DELPHIA ReEcorD, 


“It would seem as if it were neither the great fame which pre- 
ceded Mr. Irving across the sea, nor curiosity which takes the 
playgoer to the theatre at which he acts. The second night the 
audience was numerically greater, on the third greater still; but 
on that night Miss Terry effected her entrance on our stage, pre- 
senting the loveliest and most womanly Portia ever seen upon 
it. But not only at the Saturday matinée, in which that great 
and charming actress appeared, but at the evening perform- 
ance, at which she did not appear, the audience was 60 
vast in numbers as to fill the spacious theatre in all its parts, 
to overflow the aisles and corridors, and every other place of 
vantage, women as well as men being happy to obtain the 
barest standing room. Night after night hundreds of the same 
faces have been seen in the house, thus demonstrating that not 
his fame nor their curiosity, but their interest and admiration, 
have drawn our citizens night after night to Mr. Irving’s per- 
tormances, the last of which will, we think, be considered the 
best of them, best because the most symmetrical in all its pro- 
portions, the most t and co Whatever else Mr. 
Irving may or may not be, he is unquestionably the most original 
actor that for very many years has set foot upon our stage. In 
every character in which Mr. Irving has appeared his origin- 
ality has been his most apparent quality. He is himself, alone 
as an artist, full of the easy confidence of truth, unconquerably 
armed in his own assurance of being unquestionably right. 


“ HAMLET.” 

“ What the multitudinous throng that filled the house, from 
the footlights to the dome saw and heard last night was the 
most original Hamlet that ever confronted the ghost of his 
Royal father upon our stage, and the most lovely Ophelia, she 
whose portrait Shakspeare has set in noble verse, that ever came 
and went to entrance and charm the sense with her most perfect 
art. It was not, indeed, until the third act was well upon its 
way that Mr. Irving could make his English reputation as a 
great actor in any degree comprehensible; but, in the play scene, 
in which he grovels on the floor, in which he is all excitement, 
in which he incoherently mutters and blends his discordant 
tones;with those of the Player King, in which he seemed to 
fill the whole stage, in which a@ real frenzy appeared to fall 
upon his mind—in the play scene he justified by the great- 
ness of his acting almost all that has Leen or could be 
said in praise of it. So grandly and impressively did he bring 
the scene to a close as to call down thunders of applause from an 
audience that he had thrilled and swayed by a power un- 
deniably great. If that scene was ever before so nobly played 


iatent 





pAMILY BEREAVEMENTS. 
Upon Receipt of Letter or Telegram, 
EXPERIENCED DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS 
travel to all parts of the Conntry (no matter the distance), 
free of any extra charge, 
with Dresses, Manties, Millinery, and a full Assortment of 
Made-up Articles 
of the best and most suitable description, 
Also Materials by the Yard, 
and supplied at the same 
VERY REASONABLE VRICES 
asif purchased at the Warehouse in REGENT-STREET. 
Mourning tor servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 
Funerals conducted in Town or Country at stated Charges, 
Address, 256 to 262, Regent-street, London, 


JETER 2 OBINSON’S. 
I R 





PARCELS POST.—FREE, 
MADE-UP ARTICLES 
or MATERIALS by THE YARD 
forwarded promptly. 


- a ra 

BrAck SILKS. 

Recomme: — by Peter oon 
Black Gros Grain Silk. om 
Black Satin .. oo - 
Black Brocatelle (handsome patterns) . - 
Black Silk Velvet (best Lyons) es oe. 
Black Merveilleux (superior) . 4s. 
Brocaded Velvets .. 6. 11d. and 12s. 

‘he above are special qiialtiéé—but can be supp ‘lied ‘a all 
prices, the stock bein imr 
PETER ROBI) {SON, 8 to 262, Regent-street, W. 








~ al Si 
YOSTUMES.—Elegant Silk Costumes, 
from 5 to 20 guineas, 
COSTUMES.—Rich‘and Beautiful Dresses 
from 5 to 10 guineas, 
COSTUMES.—Evening and Féte Dresses, 
from 1 to 10 guineas, 
COSTUMES.—Material Dresses in immense variety, 
the latest fashions, from 2 to 10 guineas. 


PpFEtTEr ROBINSON'S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 
> 256, REGENT-STREET. 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY. 











pw AD 
[DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to 
announce that their ANNUAL STOCKTAKING “SAL E 
will commence on MONDAY, DEC. 41, and be continued during 
the month of January. 
The Uiea nts for Made-up Goods— 
COSTUMES, MANTLES, BALL DRESSES, MILL te 
CHILDREN’s DK goes and JACKETS, and LADIE 
OUTFITTING, 
will offer a variety of rich and valuable Goods especially cheap; 
and in every Department of the House there will be found a 
variety of useful and Erapenaive Articles much below the usual 
prices. 
ng to the mildness of the Season, the Stock of FURS, 
WINTER MANTLES, and WARM COSTUMES is unusually 
large, and great reductions in price will be made in order to 
effect a clearance and make room for Spring Goods. 


(KosTUMES and MANTLES at Reduced 
and EVENING 


Prices. 
BALt 
Reduced Prices. 


SILKS, VELVETS, GAUZES at Reduced 


Prices. 


aaa FURS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


&c., at Reduced Prices. 








DRESSES at 











we were not there to see it done. From its ement to 
the end of the | grime ey Mr. Irving's acting was notably fine, 
and the closet scene, from beginning to en * tay expecially 
his contrast of the two imaginary portraits of the Kings, was 
rendered with exceeding great force, diguity,and intelligence. 
In fact, Mr. Irving rose to greater heights of excellence as the 
pla proceeded, from the beginning of the third act to the end 
of the last. From the moment that. Miss Terry put foot upon 
the scene she held and controlled her audience as she would. 
Never before upon our stage has there appeared an actress 
who played Ophelia with euch lovely grace and piteous 
pathos as Miss ‘Terry. ‘There were whole scenes in the per- 
sonation which were not only Vie kgar of womanly tender- 
ness and sweetness, but in which the exquisitely refined 
soul of the heroine of aiepaey! Sard 8 sorrowful bale get spoke 
through the words and songs that Ophelia spoke and sang. To 
all who saw this most perfect performance it was a revelation of 
a higher, purer, and nobler dramatic art than they nee ever seen 
or dreained. There was no gracé or charm of person, no tone of 
voice, no appropriate gesture, no noble, beautiful thought, no 
consistent pu fens no intelligence, no loveliness with which 
Shakspeare endowed Ophelia with which Miss ‘erry did not 
endow her, What she did just here or there, or how she did it, 
cannot be told. Over it all was cast the glamour of the genius 
in which this fair woman is so greatly blessed. She does not 
seem to act, but to do that which nature taught her. Shaks- 
peare would have been proud of his creation of Ophelia had he 
seen it given the human spirit with which Miss Terry informed 
it. It cannot be measured or weighed. It reached above rule 
aud scales. It wasa peters to be remembered for ever, and the 
sad songs she sang will linger always in the hearts of those who 
happily heard them,”’—PuitapeLruia Inquixer. 


“The interpretation of the character of Hamlet by Mr. Irving 
has been looked forward to with intense interest by the 
Philadelphia public. 1t was regarded as more than any other a 
test of his genius as an actor. Crt peone have been accustomed 
to regurd Booth’s conception of the character as the only or- 
thodox and genuine one, and therefore were prepared to look 
up 2 a divergence from it with extremely critical eyes. 
ED preter last night faced an audience which was pro- 
bably ys competent to judge of apts ia of his delineatin as 
any that could be drawn together in America. It was the 
very flower of the culture of Philade)phia, with a sprinkling of 
the lovers of the drama from other cities thrown in. It is 
safe to say that none were disappointed in Mr. Irving’s Hamlet. 
There was nothing strained or unnatural init. He exhibited a 
breadth in his conception of the character and a capacity for 
deep passion and instantaneous action which, for the moment, 
to the eyes of the spectator, took the actor out of the domain of 
art into that of absolute realism. The play last night was a 
revelation to most of the audience which will never be forgotten, 
and there appeared to be but one ges among the critical and 
intelligent people present, that, taken all in all, no such Hamlet 
has ever been presented in Philadelphia. Of Miss Terry too 
much cannot te said. She was simply matchless and incom- 
parable as Ophelia.”"—PuitapeLruia Evening News, 


“A still i ing pitch was hitin the action of Hamlet during the 
progress of the play. The suppressed excitement with which he 
watches the cheese of his ‘ ee, until his excitement 
becomes uncontrollable, and at the crisis of the crime he rolls 
and scrambles across the stage, and climbs into the throne the 
King has abandoned, in order to shout his delirious exultation— 
all this is wrou ht up to one of those thrilling effects of eccentric 
acting. Miss Terry's Ophelia is a very beautiful and touching 
“pd icpees alike in the scene of parting with Hamlet and in 
he intolerable pathos of the mad scene. These two scenes will 
remain in the memories of those who saw them to-night among 
the most striking of their stage pictures.”"—Nrew York Ties. 


“Mr. Henry Irving appeared as Hamlet at the Chestnut-street 
Opera House last night to a crowded and critical assemblage. 
To the ya of Shakspeare and to playgoers the play as 
rendered by Mr. Irving is a new revelation. Miss Terry's 
Ophelia was as sweet “and unartificial as the innocent and 
demented maiden Shakspeare pictured for us. The play was 
well received by the audience, and the actors were several times 
called before the curtain by uproarious plaudits,”’—Psita- 


DELPHIA Recorp. 
“THE BELLS.” 


As Mathias, in ‘The Bells,’ Mr. Irving was seen at his best. He 
has presented no other character in this city so rounded and 
whole as that. Few who saw a Irving's performance willever 
forget it. There were parts of it full of exquisite beauty and 
noble strength. To Cog d to others, as he who acts Mathias must 
do, a human soul, not a body, in sore hurt pee torture, is the 
most difficult taine that the stage exacts of its masters. Most 
notably excellent was the scene by the stove, from which the red 
glare fell upon Mathias’ strongly-marked face. The expression 

of consternation when he hears that Chrisie has interested 
himself in the discovery of the criminal, een, slow, and 
carefully - considered answers, his hse laughter, his 
perros, Rat | side-play with his handkerchief and snuff- 
were things most a:tistically planned and done. 
Indeed, durin the entire scene Mr. zying held his audience. 
by the’ throat; and at the close of the act, when again the 
terrible jangle of the bells beat upon his brain and soul amid 
the gaiety of his guests and the happiness of his wife and child, 
torturing him with frenzied fear, he was master of our imagin- 
ations and our emotions, uring the whole of the last act Mr. 
Irving maintains the sway over the feelings and interest which 
he had secured in the previous scen». Mr. Irving in this scene 
was greater than in any other in which he has appeared in this 
city. His pantomime is the perfection of payers! expression, 
and very notable was all his action in describing the manner of 
his crime, Take it all in all, the portoreasecs was full of noble 
thought and subtle spirit. it was best in its completeness, for 
it grew in strenyth and form as it proceed to its terrible ending.” 
PulLavecruia Inquires. 








EBENHAM and FREEBODY, 


Wigmore-street and Welbeck-street, London, W. 





ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 
RISH CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS Sainples post-free.—All pure 
lax, hemmed fc 8e. The cambrics of Robinson 
and Cleaver have a world-wide fame.'’—The Queen, 
Per dozen:~Children’s, Js. 10$4.; Ladies’, 28. 11d. ; 
Gentle poe 8, 38. , Hem-stitched, per dozen:— 


Ladies’, 53. 11d. » 78. Od 
I RISH LACE.—-COLLARS, Sets, and 


Trimming Laces, in Crochet, Guipure, Appliqué, 
Point, and Limerick, at lowest Wholesale prices. 


RISH EMBROIDERY.—Ladies should 
write for our new Illustrated Shects. Real Irish and 
Madeira Embroidery; ulso Machine Work. All 


buttoned edges, on best cloth, from 2}d. per yard, 


HETLAND WOOL SHAWLS.—‘ The 

MARVEL,” White, two yards square, post-free, 1s. sd. 

Pale Blue, Black, Cardinal, Pink, or Grey, 1s. 10d, 
Write for Illustrated Sheet 

OBINSON and CLEAVER, 


to H.M. the Queen, Belfast. Send for samples and 
price-lists of our other spécialités, post-free. 


NOTHING so Simple and Perfect for 
Colouring as DIAMOND DYES. 
Far better and cheaper than any other Dye. 6d. 
Chemists sell them. Look at 








T EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Jewellery, &c., 
4 PURCHASED by Mr. and Mrs. p HILLIPS, for ready cash. 
Old Curiosity Shop, 31, Thayer-street Manches ster-square, 
London. Ladies or gentleme n waitedon any time or distance. 





EC. 17, 1883.—I speak highly of the 

soothing effects of DR. LOCOCK’s PULMONIC 

WAFERS upon the respiratory organs.”’"—E. MICKLE, A.P.3., 
48, Stauley-road, Liverpool. 


. 

7 GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 

q that never shrink in washing—not if washed 100 times. 

Soft as silk. Can be worn with or without an under vest. Made 

in several mixed colours, greys, drabs, browns, &c. Three for 

39s. 6d., by parcels post free. Patterns and self-measure free by 
post. —Rt. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 








HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA.—“ The most 
perfect fitting made.’’—Observer. Gentlemen desirous of 
purchasing shirts of the best quality should try Ford’s Eureka, 
308.,403., 458. half dozen.—R. FORD and CU., 41, Poultry, London. 


oy AY’S, REGENT-STREET. 


pyro VED 








JANUS CORD (Registered). 

BOTH SIDES ALIKE. 
1} guinea the full dress length. 

Made specially tor Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them 
as the best and the cheapest material at the price ever mann- 
factured for a lady’s dress. JANUS CORD makes up remark- 
ably well, and ladies who habitually wear black will find it an 
excellent wearing dress. 

JAY'S, Regent-strect. 





AATT AT ag ny * 
VENING DRESSES.—Two Guineas and 
Two anda Half Guineas each, with sufficient material 
for bodice included. The newest and most fashionable style, 
and made of non-crushing silk net. Pencil drawings of the 
sale, postage free, on BED: cation 
"Ss, Bencat-strect. 





MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 
m1 * 
ESSRS. JAY’S xperienced 
DRESSMAKERS and MILLINERS 
Travel to any part of the Kingdom, 
Free of expense to purcha 
They take with them dresses and millinery, besides 
atterns of materials, 
At ls. per yard and upwards, 
All marked in plain figures, 
and at the same price as if purchased at 
the warehouse in Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates are one given for 
Household Mourning, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 
Funerals at stated charges oat n London or country. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W, 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
at 
2 ODRIGUES’, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, ORMOLU, SEVKES CHINA, 
BRONZE, ALGERIAN ONYX, and OXIDIZED SILVER, 
from 21s. to £10. 

DESVPATCH BOXES. 

ENVELOPE CASES. 

| STATIONERY CABINETS. 

WRITING CASES. 

INKSTANDS, 

CAN DLESTICKS, 

CANDELABRA, 

PARCELS POST SCALES. 


DRESSING CASES, 
JEWEL CASES. 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES. 
WORK BOXES. 
CARRIAGE CLOCKS. 
OPERA GLASSES. 
T BOTTLES. | 
IVORY AND PEARL. | 
OF GAMES. | CIGAR CABINETS. 
LIQUEUR STANDs, | PURSES; CIGAR CASES. 
And a large and choice assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s, to £5. 


YRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 


Wide Opening, with Hall-marked Silver Fittings, 


£5 5s., £10 10s,, £15, £20, £30 to £50. 
ORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’ 


interleaved for Vignette and Cabinet Portraits, 10s, 6d. to 
Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Presentation and Regimental 
y\ Rta Portrait Frames and Screens in great variety. 


ODRIGU ES’ MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 
NOTE-VAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly laminated by 
hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100, 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING,PAINTING, and ILLUMINATING, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS OF FARE, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS and INVITATIONS, and Book Plates. 











VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly 
RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
JOHN BROGDEN, 

‘CHARING- CROSS. 

ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
Paris, 1467. Silver Watches, from £445, ; Gold, from £608, Price- 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; and 240, Regent-street. 

Hy ECTRO PLATE, 
sVE 


engraved, and 100 CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 
ART GOLDSMITH, 
\ are supersedin allothers. Prize Medals —London, 1862; 
BLA GTON and CU. 
ATE 
cut ICKS at BRONZES, 





and C 

TES’ LIMONIAL PLATE, 

CUTLERY, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogues ost-free, 
ELKINGTON and CU., 22, Kegent-st. ; or #2, Moorgate-st., City. 


JEWEL ROBBERIES PREVENTED. 

ANN’'S ANCHOR RELIANOE SAFES have never 
failed to polo the attempts of the most determined burglars, 
Fire-iesisting Safes, 25 5s, Liste free.—1), Newgate-strect, K.C. 


r 
OTICE: CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, &c. The rising 
nr tae of young gentlemen ure clothed in o superior 
style by 
, eek WEBB MILES and COMPANY, 
0 and 12, Brook- street, Hanover-square 
Dress Conte, from £228. ; Eton Jackets, from 2is.; Black Doe- 
skin Dress Trousers, from 158. ; Scotch Tweed ‘Suits, from 
378. 6d.; Trousers, from 10s. 6d., all made to order from cele- 
bratea Scotch and West of England Gree. —N.B. The Show- 
liooms are replete with Overcoats and Ulsters for young gentle- 
men, 3%8., 428., Vm — &0s., of superior material and style, 
ready for ‘immedia’ 
Only Adirem, ALFRED WEBB MILES and COMPANY, 
0 and 12, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W. 


Brown & PoOLson’s Oi Louk 
18 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
Brown & PpoLson’s ((oRN j;elLourR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 

Brown & PoLson’s {ORN prLour 

FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 
Brown & PoLson’s YORN 
YOR THE SICK ROOM, 
ee & ‘Porson’ s (ony | flour 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


CH JCHWE ITZER’S COCOATINA. 
nti-Dys; 


apo Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
G wna Pare u 


PELEINGTON 




















{LOUR 


uble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times anteeng™: 6 of t Cocoes Ti Th cnenee, yet Weakened with 
rrowroo 1, Ke. 

The faculty Pronounce it the aoe nutritious portectiyd y rag 
ive Beverage for “BREA ford ode LUN or SUPPER,” 
Keeps in all Climates. uires no Cooking. A teaspoonful to 
Breakfast Cup costin a. han a haifpenny, Samples gratis, 

In Air-Tight Tina, at 18. 6d., 48., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 

H. SCH WEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C. 


FEY'S 





Diploma of Honour (Highest Award), 
Amsterdam Exhibition, 1883, 


7RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most jendone and valuable 
article."’--Standard. 


PURE COCUA ONLY. 
TRY’S Coe EXTRACT. 


ure.”’"—W, W. Sroppart. 
i F.C8., Gj y Analyst, nyt 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE’ MEDALS, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 

** By a thorough knowledge of the natura 
| laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and bya carefal application of 
the flue properties of well-seiected Cocoa, Mr, 
| Epps has provided our breakfast tables withs 
| delicately-favoured bevera, age which may 
eave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 

he judicious use of such articlesof diet thata 

(BREAKFAST) eadttenon may be gradually buiit up antil 
| strong enough to resist every tendency to 

8 Hundreds of subtie maladies are 
| floating around us ready to attack wherever 
| there isa weak point. © may escape man 
|@ fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
| fortitied ll pure blood and « properly 
nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Mefestmy) with boiling water or milk, 
Bold in Packets (and Tins, oe and i Ib., for Espa. lebetied. 
JAMES EPPS and CO., HOM@OVATH CHEMIST: 
Paris Dépét: A. Del ae ny Ri St. Honoré, 


“THE GCuB8BEviocot 


AN ENGLISH CARPET 
(ALL WOOL) 


Foes A GUINEA. 


Nearly 3 yards long by 2} yards wide. 


BORDERED, FRINGED, SEAMLESS. 


Also made in 20 other sizes. 
PROTECTED LY TRADE MARK (THE CHEVIOT). 


Can be obtained only from 
TBRELOAR and SONS, 


68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE - HILL. 


Every description of British and Foreign Floor Coverings. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, (Established 1832, 





Cocoa. 








FE PPs’s| 


Cocoa. 




















NEW MUSIC. 
‘HE CHRISTMAS TOMBE! 


CHATTEN’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE (No 
taining fliowing popular DANCE MUsk 
\ z ‘ 


of 


‘ nV a 

t "A me Valee 

p Van Winkle Lance 

ip Van Winkle Quadril e 

usion! Grand Valse 

a Volka 

et Adore Watts . 

uton de Rose Px 

videre Waltz ° J. £. BR. Benior 

jolet Polka... Yrank Laughlin. 
Price is pos free. Is. 2d 

Cuarre.s and Co., ®, New i “ street. W.; and 15, Po 


[OLANTHE ; or, the Peer and the Peri. 
Original Fairy Opera. Words by W. 8. Gilbert: Mus« 
ARTHUR BULLIVAN. Now being performed at the s 
Lbeatre with enormous succ 
libretto « 
Vocal Boo 
Pianote rte 
r rte 


‘ 
Je 
K 
ki 
i 
Ad 
J 
- Jervis Kulini. 
v 


ultry. 


An 


(arranged! by ert 
y W 


1¢, Boy ) cach 
Waltz, Lancers, Quadrille, and 1 
ly Albert, each 
London: Caarre.ut 


Branch, 15, he ultry, E 


Doe APPELL and CO.’ 
OF THE 


ika, 
and Co., &, New Bond-street, 
LA 


S$ POPULAR MUSIC 
DAY 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 

- 

JPONTAINEBLEAU WALTZ. 
[PONTAINEBLEAU WALZ. 


By HEAL the DUKE OF ALB any 
price lis 


AND O. 
AMOUR 


M°% 


Alike in mele ~ 4 enor ot lay of rhythm, the wa 
AMOUR WALTZ AND P. 
P AND O. POLKA AND MON 
POLKA 
WALTZ 
N ND O. 
4 POLKA 


The Daily Teleer 
Mi ety ‘Band Parts n w ready, 
ON 
M POLKA 
By P. BUCALOSSI 
By the Composer o * Waltz 
AMOUR WALTZ AND P. AND O. 
By the Composer of “ My Queen "' Waltz 
P AND 0. POLKA AND MON AMOUR 
. The two bert dances of the season 
ON AMOUR WALTZ AND P. A 
y Pr Bt CALOSSL, 
Cuarre.s and Co.,80, New a ond wo ot, W 


| pAISY WALTZ. 
By LUKE WHEELER. 
] pAIsy WALTZ. 
Composer of the popular waltz, “ 
| pAISY WALTZ. 
Played at Buckingham Palace. 
(Hic 
/ 


POLKA. 
By LUKE WHEELER. 

A very spirited polka, fitly called ‘Chic.’ ’ 

‘HIC POLKA. 

J By Author of * Daisy" and ‘‘ Loyaut4 " Waltzes. 


Cle POLKA. 


Played ph oe joote and Tinney's Band. 
Cuarre cand Co., 


’.; and 15, Poultry, E.¢ 


Loyauté,” 


'—Daily Telegraph. 


@ 24. each net. 
%, New Bond-street 


HUNTING SONGS. 


[EK PUPPY, DRINK. 
(('HE GALLOPING SQUIRE. 
(Ue GOOD GREY MARE. 
\ RUM ONE TO FOLLOW. 


4 
(PHE CLIPPER THAT STANDS 
THE STALL AT THE TOP. 
A LAY OF THE BLACKMORE VALE. 
Vrice 28. each net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., &, Now Bo mud-street ; 
‘HAPP ELL and co. 
/ description of 1} pret 
tarned from hire, to be ook. Ds 
or may be parchased on t » 'Three- Years’ System. 
APPELL PANOFON I from 15 guineas. 
‘ rp LARD PIANOFORTES, fiom 25 guineas. 
ERARD PIANOFORTES, from %5 guine 
BEQADWOOD | VPIANOFORTES, from : 33 ‘guiness. 


(SHAPPELL and CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES, from 16 guineas. 


VHAPPELL and CO.’"S  PIANINOS, 


with Check Action, from 20 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’ 8 TRON- FRAMED | 
J OBLIQUE and COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for Ocean 
Steamers a0 Extreme Climates, from 35 to guineas. — 


; and 15, loultry, E.C. 


and Li, Poultry. 


ES by the best makers, 
yreduced prices for c odie, 








Chippendale PIANOFORT “ES. artistic ally designed Kbon- 
ized, Mahogany, or Rosewoud Cases, from 45 guineas 


CRAPFELL and CO.’S_ Iron’ Double 
: Overstrang PIANOFORTES, Check Actions, &c., from 60 
guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 
OBLI Me E GRAND PIANOFORTES, Patent Harmonic 
are 1 Hass, Machine-covered Hammer, from & guineas: 


(uarre ILL a” CO. have on View Grand 
Vianotor. « from 50 to 20 guineas. 
&, New Bond-strect; and 15, 69 said 


and CO. 7 ~NEW 


eat 


RoBeRt COCK 
[f®*PAY- E. H. LEMARE., 
Tn ©, D, and E. 
Sung every where. 
(HE CHILDREN’S ISLAND. 
BORTON. 
‘pus SONG OF A BOAT. 


RION 
Each of i above 2s. net. 
6, New Lurlington-street, London. 


STORY. By ODOARDO 
BARRI, This pretty story. ‘set to n charming 
meiody, is already being sung hy Mises Emilie 
Lioyd, Alice Kean, Vauline Featherby, Jessie Ruyd, 
Bertha Bali, &c. In D and F. 


GOLDEN LADDER. F. H. COWEN’S 
most successful song. Sung by Miss Lottie West and 
Miss Florence Norman at ail their engagemeuts. In 
keys to suit ail voices. 


A VILLAGE ROSE. By A. H. BEHREND. 
Words by Mary Mark Lemon. Sung by Miss Marie 
Gray and Miss Anita Austin. In B flat for Coutraito, 
and D for Soprano. 

A N HOUR NEARER DAWN New 
by COTSFORD DICK. InCandD. Effective 
joe he Drawing and Concert Room. - Sung by the 

principal leading singers. 
NITTING ON THE SHORE. New 
by F. SEWELL SOUTHGATE. 1Ospling one 


of the a, refrains ever written. Edch Sung, 
1 Masicseliers in the United ingfom 
pear the ; ease 


Evana and Uo. 








ALICE 
ALICE 





RANNIE’S 


[HE 


. A gyl-street, London, Ww.” 


have. on view every } 


STUDENT'S 


(ATED 


LONDON NE W S 


20, 133? 








YS By 


I ) E iD J D EL 
MACK He Lhe iplete Opera, with 
» mplete Upe ra for Pianoforte 
my Is ¥ and » an 


1)” So SEPT ELOSUDENT. The Celebrated 
paid od ip 17 sty ed. VDrice 2s. net. 
ny and ¢ aud Co 


1 Cuarrecy and Co 


aud CHAPPELL 

PRESENTS IN MUSIC. 

paper; 4s oth, gilt edges, 
SONG BOOKS. 

of Vocal Music. 


of Germany. 


MAS 
ROY AL 


4 I lopedia ¢ 


CHRIST 
Price 26.04 


SHE 


ngs « Scanr dinavis and 

orthern Eure 

of Eas stern Europe, 
vopular ballads, 


t 
tire 
ry 

I 
A ¢ volumes contain one 
stein’s Sun 
« Vor 4 Duets. 
sish Words. 


s Songs. lil 
en atein 


ng Bis 
i with German aud Kug 


Handel's Ora mgs | Songs from the Operas. Mezzo- 
Handel's era § (italian | Soprano and Contralto. 
and giis ords Sones from the Operas. Tenor 
and Baritone. 
Humorous Son 
Choice Ducts for Ladies, 


Joosry and Co., 205, Regent-street. 


PHANTOM “SH IP. 
By the Composer of “* Jack's Yarn.” 
N 


PHANTOM SHIP. Words by 


Weatherly. 28.—Boosgy and Co., London. 


Modern Ballads. 
Sacred Sungs. 


(HE 


7 HE 
CAROLINE 





LOWTHIAN'’S NEW WALTZ, 


\ MAID OF KENT WALTZ. 


CAROLINE LOWTHIAN, 

\ MAID OF KENT. New Ballad by 
A LOUIS DIEHL, the Composer of “Going to Market.” 
26. each.—Boosky and Co, 

Soliton 1ING.—“ A pretty song to Mrs. 
p ( i oe harming words.”’—Times. Few songs deserved 
n et awarded to ‘Swinging,’ sung with 

ble chari Miss Mary Davies."’—Standard. 
GW INGING. By Miss CECILE HARTOG. 
» Words by Mra. W. CLIFFORD. Sung by Miss Mary 


Divies with the greatest sible success at the Ballad Concerts. 
ousey and Co, 


‘HE “OW L. By STEPHEN ADAMS. 
One of the most popular songs of the season.’’—CGraphic. 
(HE OWL. by Mr. Maybrick at 
the Ballad Concerts. ‘he Words by Weatherly. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Be -cent-street. 


AND y ROSE. By COWEN. 
Sung by Miss Damian. * One« if the simple and unaffected, 
, Withal, most music a thin gs which this composer knows so 
vrite. hould 1 me a fayourite in every re- 
—Daily Telegray h. 28.—Loosry and Co, 


By 


Sung 


| 
| 


SONG 


M* SANTLEY’S BEST SONGS. 
pa IS MY LOVE. WATTON. 
CLAY. 

Trish Ballad. 


205, Regent-street. 


| (j1Psy JOHN. 
Be 
[CATHER O'FLYNN, 


2s. cuchi.—Boosry and Co., 





N EVER TO KNOW. 
a 
TEVER TO KNOW. 
4 MARZIALS' Newest and most successful Ballad. 2s. 
SooseY and (ux, 
YIANOFORTES, from 17 Guineas 
upwards, for SALE, Mire, or upon Three thee System. 
ish Pianoturtes by broadwood, d ‘Ne 
nisand © he ae? Roniseh, 
ayer, Vieye!l, &c.—BOUSEY and ¢ 
| Cu 
New E\lition, the two First sections enlarged 
CHARL b 3 HALLE'S NEW PIANOFOR TE TUTOR. 
The best and most asetul Tutor ever published. 
Forsyru Buornens, 272a, Regent-circus, London; 
122 and 12+, Deansgate, Manchester. 
Bou YD WORKS for CHRISTMAS and 
oh W YEAR. 


.P. AUEW ‘ 
| BIRTHDAY hit or UsIC TANS AND SOmTOsERS. 
. cilt edges 8, 


a 
f , 2b, i Rent- street. 


ARLES ALLE? S PRACTICAL 


PIANOFORTE SCILOOL, 


and 





FORSYTH BROTHERS’ 


5 FIFTEE) 
Transerien i me Blanc pete My ‘Stephen oo 
vet; odes, 
COUN TRY SONGS" VOR’ THe & HLL, DREN’ 8 HOUR. 
Words by Mary Mark-Lemon. 
Music by Frederick N. Lihr. 
Illustrated cover, 28. td. net. 
Baornens, 22a, Regent-circus, Oxford-street, 


Forsyra € 
; 2 and 124, De ansgate, Manchester; and ail Music- 


| 
j 
| 


| Londen, W. 
sellers in the U nited Kingdom and WM the Colonies. 
"| DOMINION. ORGA) ~ COMPANY. 
CONBIN ATION ORGANS, REEDS, and TUBES. 
Ne we aoe Organ just introduced, 
90 guineas, ‘'wo Manuals. 
ha ts for the United Kingdom. 
FORSYTH Buor ILERS, 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester; 
d 272a. Regent-cireus, Oxford-street, London. 
Catalogues post-free. 


Shippers supplied. 





Ready this day. 


and CO."S NEW SONGS 
Vost-free, 24 stam ps cach. 


Ciro Pinsuti. 


\ 7. MORLEY 

. oF ening aris, 
Carrier Joun. bk flat, F (D to F), and G. 
Jaddie, A flat, Bhat (B to E}, C, D, and E flat. Pinsuti. 
Lassie. C (compass, B to D) and , flat. ‘Theo. Bonheur, 
Message from the King. E flat, F (Cto FE), G 1 aie 
Light aul Shade, A flat, I flat (C to F), 

The Broken Vite her A flat, flat (B to F), c "pontet. 
Gentle Faces. B flat, C(D to D, E flat. Bonheur. 
Thi ne for Ever. Fi bite K) amd Lhomas Hutchinson. 

ll. G,ACE to B flat, GO. Frank Moir. 
The Gate of Heaven. D, E flat (C'to E), F Tours. 
PINSUTI'S LAS SUCCESS. 


ADDIE. New Song. CIRO 
(Words by Jaxone. ) 
O! Laddie was somebody's darling, 
So somebory often said, 
And his loving breast was a per fect rest 
For somebody's weary head 
ADDIE. New Song. CIRO PINSUTI. 
linportant.—Mesars. W. Mor rley and Oo, (the pavlishers of 
» Vinsnti's newest and greatest s necrsoes | beg to announce 
thet Pinsati’s last new song,” talkie.” las reached the enor- 
| mous saleot over 1S.un) copies in three m ronths fre midate of isue 
| Such a great and oony increasing success has net been secured 
| r many year It is estimated that the songs of this renowned 
} yMpo-er how enjoy a eale of over 100,000 copies per m-nth. 
I ADDIE. New Song. CIRO PINSUTI. 
| 4 “The pretticst and most effective song for concert or 
drawing room ever written.” Sale daily increasing. Sung by 
over loo vocalists. S -cures enthusiastic encores, 


T ADDIE. New Song. CIRO PINSUTI. 
4 Pronounerd by all the moet fashionable and taking son: 
of the season, Every professional and amateur singer should ag 
once secare this eilective ond charming new song. ‘The greatest 
and most genuine success achieved for many years. 

A flat, B flat (B to K), C, D, and E flat. 
L 


ASSTE. New Song. By THEO. 
BONHEUL. Notice.—In conser quence of the unparalleled 
and still increasing ga'¢ of Ciro Pinsuti’s last and mest success- 
ful new seng. “Ta ddie" (sale over 18,000 cupics in three 
months), Messrs. W. Morley and Co, g to announce the 
issue of | 
ABSSIE. 


New Song. By THEO. 
4 BONHEUR. Words by H. L. D'Arcy Jaxone. Will prove 
one of the prettic st ond most charming songs issued this season. 
C (compass, B to D) and E flat. 
The above pretty new songs, 24 stamps each. 
w. mORt EY and COMPANY, 

, Regent-street, W.; and 70, Upper-stre N. 

Allw. i orley and Go.’s sung» aay be suLg without. porentestin. 


PINSUTI. 


L 

















NEW NU USIC. 


B. CRAME Rand C 0.’5 PUBLICATIONS. 
2, for CHRISTMAS, 


comprising 


Dance ALBUM No. 
contains, again, TEN popular Dance Pieces, 
CAROLINE LOWPHIAN'S ce rated Waltz, 
MARGUERITE 
Three other Waltzes, Lancers, Quadrilles, a ke, 
Highland Schottische, and Sir Roger de Cove 
in specially degigned pape , One "shilling net. 


Galop, the 


A VIOLIN PART to the ‘Ten Dances in this Album is also 
punished, which can be used separately or as an accoim- 
paniment Price Expense net. 


parc E “AL BU M No. 1 contains aleo TEN 


wdinired Dan e Tueces including CAROLINE 
tS NEW WALTZ. 
t Quadrilles, two other 
, and Galop. 
or, One shilling net. 


sucalossi's** 
Waltzes, I ancers, two I’ 
In Ilastrated p 


In consequence of the great demand for the Vivlin Part to the 


No 2 Atbnm, Cramer and Uo. have now in the I’ress a Vioiin 
Vartto No.1 Album. Price Sixpenc« net. 


segs) and CO.’S PROGRAMME 
/ DANCE MUSIC. 


of 


‘My Little Sweetheart” 
“Old Love and the New" 
* File du Lambour a a” 
“Font Mi nuten”’ 
“Rhine Maiden’’,. 
* Madame 

* En 


Waltz 
Waltz 
Lancers 
ihling. 
Gantier. 
Vin ntini. 
. Lowthian, 
5 8. Hiller. 
ee és +» De Valmeney. 
My ssutis’’.. oe oe «. C. Lowthian. 


,, Quadrille.. « 
Waitz oe 
Lancers 


. Zotti. 

wthian, 
L.. Gautier. 
Marri«tt. 
Max Fruhling 
, Lowthian. 
II. 5. Gates. 
Bucalossi. 

° Je Valmency, 
‘ Margue rite”? Faery 
st is confidently recommended to ‘all selecting 
r the as containing only melodious and 

hkach 


and POPU LAR 
of # Vanished Hand.” 
Three Keys 
‘The Golden Path.” Four Keys 

‘The Hidden Dial,"’ ‘Uhree Keys 
‘Constant.’ ‘Iwo Keys 
‘ Comrades.” Three heys 
‘The Wri sith of a Song. 
‘Old Letters 

‘Waifs: and strays. 


‘lea M poe ot wlll 
‘Aut Wieders 
* 1, Odalisque 
* Madame avert? * 
* Coquetterien"” 
“Swi sllows 
‘echwebende Geis eter’ 
] ‘Manteaux Noirs” 
lv. ** Eliasa’’ 
aw. os 
The above Lj 
Dance Music 
elicc'ive mnsic, 


| EW 
N 
« The Toueh 


‘Three 
“A Voice th: nti is Still.’ 


BOA BOT, 
Js. ne 


SONGS 


Pinsuti. 
linsuti. 
Henry Varker. 
Henry Parker, 
Cotstord Dick. 
sir J. Benedict. 
C. Marshall. 
Alice Borton, 
J.L. Molloy. 


‘Two Keys ai 
” “Phree Keys 
id 


“The Reign of the Nos ihree Keys, C. “che ae Lowthian, 


ach So wo Shillings r 
J. ‘&B. Cc gauxe 


me 
and Co., 201, Rege mt a w. 
Crk LAMER’S NE Ww PI 
FROM 'TEN GU aan 
. B. CRAMER and CO., by new 

recently added to their Factory, combine 
durabitity and moderate cost with great power, 
and general excellence 
FOUR OCYAVES (Table), 


FIVE *» 


NOFORTES. 


«chanical appliances 
in their Insiruments 
purity of tone, 


portable, and never 
requires Tuning 10 Guineas. 
” ° oo ee 13 
(Studio) oe ee ee ee 
(Yucut), with closing Key- 
board, in Vine Case 
oor rican W 6 ora 


” 
in 
se 
” ° in Oak Ca 
2 as a) slack 


SEVEN OCTAVES.in Vine sand “other ‘Cases, from 
Ditto, in Blac k aud Gold Ca . from 
c RAME 18 “ORGANS. 
For Church, Chamber, or Chancel. 
CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS. 
CRAMER'S AMERICAN ee ~ 
ane AR) and others for SA {IRE, 
AMER'S THREL-YEARS’ Yee: 
Full Lists and Particulars fre 
Nothing supplicd but whut is of the highest, and most satis- 
factory quality. 
ixchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the 
Vurchaser. 
Bh / RAMER and ¢ 0. 
sond-street, 


” 


“and * Gold 


HARPS o, 


; Moorgate-street, 


Regent BA « 
Church-street. 


igh-stiect, Not ill, W. Lveipeel: 


N EW “DAN ‘CE “MU SIC, arranged 
Ai . in the successful Opera of FAL KA. 
LKA WALTZES. By C. Coote 2s. net. 
Performe: a, y comm sn at her Maje ‘sty’ 8 Stute Ball. 
A LANC ES, POL K: if 


y C. Coote 2s. 
or GALOP. Dy 4 “A. Van 

Biene ee Each 28 
-A- TEVE POL KA. “G. Rubini® oe 

Gr Waldteufe 

¢ te ISuMA Or 1 PC W aldteufel 

IAN QUI PLEU RE POLKA. Waldte vt 

BONNIE L. ASSIK SCHU'T'TISCHE, ‘liev 2s 

Performed bot immense effect by the celebrated 
Hungarian Band. 


ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bond-street, W 


Tandon: 
E.C. ; 





upon 


a large soe tii pri ao free. Au new 3, p icees, 
&e., on ail publishers in peers, Yew copies, be st editions. 
Prices commence 4d., 6d., 8d. Cu atalogues sent post-free.—J. 
Morratr, ; 3, Barnsbury- ~street, London, N. Esti ablished 1827. 


pal AINE’S PIANOS, HALF PRICE. 


Inc reper nee of achange of yartnership, the who e of 
this spiendid stock, perfected with all the :mprovements of the 
.. Steet fru overstrung, trichord throughout. check 
action, &c., is how offered at haif price by this long-standing 
firm of lw years’ reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale 
the casiest terms arranged, with ten years’ warranty. ‘Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c., si0 tot 12, 
Class0.. £14 | Class 2. Class 4.. = Class 6 .. 
Class1 .. £17 | Class 3.. ; £23 | Class5.. Class? . 
American Organs, best class, from£n 
Carriage free, and all risk taken. to any station in Englund. 
4 D'ALMALNE and CO., 91, Finsbury-pavement, Moorgate, 
E.c 


£35 
. £40 





YRARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 

4 1s. Great Mariborough-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 

Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 

Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
be: aringthe name ot Erard"’ whicharenotoftheir mannfacture, 

For information as to anthenticity apply at 1*,-Great Marl- 
borough-st., wherenew Pianos can be obtained from 5v guineas. 


E RARDS’ PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 
OBLIQUES from x. guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas, 


K IRKMAN and SON, 
PIANOFORTE MAN ‘UFACTURERS, 
o uu 
Bra 1 en Wor ke, I Ifammersmith, 





Factory: 
7 IRKMAN and SON 
K vik 


nse steel (for which they hold the sole patents, dated 
1870 and 1877) in the constraction of the frames for 
Grand Pianos, and the best class of ps ah render- 
ing them unrivalled in tone and streng Th 
a'xo make a MINIATUR E UOVERSTRUNG IRON 
GRAND (only 5 ft. 9 in. long). 


‘ONT 
IRKMAN and SON’S 
New Model lron-Framed Pianos (both vertical = 
overstrung) are all fall trichord, and fitted with 
best reception check actions. their Pianve es 
for Sule, Hire, or on the THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM. 


N EARS and STAINBANK 
CHU “ BELTS, with Fittings and Frames. 
stimates and Vlans on application. 
BELL FOU NDEY (E at | 1738), 267 sWhitechapel- “road, london. 


YOR FAMILY ARMS 
Meraldic Office) send Paes aed & jounty. , 
i i 7s. 64, Arms Vainted and Engraved on Sea 
Iitaminated, ‘Addreenes, Silk Kanuers, &c. —PUGH BROTHERS, 
Gt. Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn,W. C.; & 76, Queen Victoria-st. City. 


Fok ARMS and CREST send Name and 

County to T, MORING, Tans of gig Heraldic Offices, 

= he h Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 38. 6d. ; Coloured, 7s. Gd. 
ies, and Diplomas. Hlustrated™ Price- Lists post-tree. 


i 








NEW MUSIC. 


DANCE 


by Wala- 
Fal 


The 


ALBUMS OF 


M ETZLER’S 

a MUsI( 

containing ie teen compositic mn 
1 D' Albert, 
vund in red and 1. 
@ recom 
er Albe 8 wherever good Christinas 
dance mins ic is desired 
Price 3s exch net, post-free. 


(CHRISTMAS ALBUM OF DANCE 


MUSIC for 1as+ 
Containing = foll n of Dance Music:~ 
p } 


selectio 


-1RR4 
OWINE popiraty 
8 successful’ Ruby serene 
ashet Qui sdrill 7) «. H. Parker. 
4 anfan Volka oe ° eo «. E. Deransart. 
vold Quadrille - ° «. E. Deransart. 

! # Dame de Ceur Polka oe ° ° Paillippe Falirbach. 
Italie Va'se Olivier Métra. 
“he celebrated Grelots G , 
Now by vluced with enormous success, 
ang Mountain ittischie. 

Ilinsionen Waltzer +.C.Ca vita ni. 
Waldteufel’s Waitz (published tor ‘the first time), Micaela.’ 

n handsomely []!nminated Cover. 


’ost-free, 12 stamps. . 


al II 
PARTHENI A WALTZ. 
Composed by ANDREW LEVEY. Ilustrated with 
a beantiful Portrait of Miss Mary Anderson. I'er- 
forme every evening at the 1, yeeum aoe atre. ‘The 
* Daily Telegraph,’’ Nov. 29, say ill be heard 
every where during he com son, at we must 
add, rich! y deserves the honour.” 


’ost-free, 24 stamps. 
SOUVENIR D’ESPAGNE VALSE 
Composed by EMILE WALDTEUFEL, and beau: 
tifully illustrated. ‘he “ Daily Telegraph,’’ Nov. 29, 
says This also should receive atiention from 
| lovers of dance musi 
| Vost-free, 24 stamps. 


yr - rp r ~ae48 
| MXHE RUBY WALTZ. New Edition. 
Composed by P. BUCALOSsI. Beautifully llus- 
trated. Far surpassing in melody and grandeur of 
conception anything composed by this popular 
composer, 
Post-free, 24 stamps, 


"IMMENSITE VALSI 
The greatest Parisian sucess. Composed by LOUIS 
GREGH, and performed with the greatest succesa 
by Mr. Liddell’s Band 
Post-free, 24 stamps. 


(HER xE LET US DREAM. 
By the Composer of Parthenia Waltz. 
Sung by all the leading g£ vocalists. 
Words by Clement Scott. 


MASKS AND FACES. 
Composed by J. L. MOLLOY. 


Sung by the principal vocalists. 
Words by F. E. Weatherly. 


L 


| 

| + 

U NLES 

| casio ly A. ye CALDICOTT. 
| Sung by Miss Santley. 


Words by Mre. Drowning. 
(SEY THE SOUND OF A VOICE. 
Composed by MICHAEL WATSON. 
Sung by Madame sinico-Campobello. 
“WwW 
4 IGHT 
4 


ords by Adelaide Proctor, 
IN 


DARKNESS. 
Composed by F. H. COWEN, 
Sung by Madame Antwinctte Sterling. 
7 ESTERYEAR. 
vagy oe by ME aay cit R HILL, 
. Edward Lloyd. 
kK. Weatherly. 
Price 2s, each net: or, post-free, 24 stamps, 
Published in ke ys to suit all voices, 


METZLe “R and CO., 
42, Great Marlborougl street, London, W. 





({HLoRopY NE. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S. 
AND ONLY GENULNE. 


A STHMA, 
i 
BPONCHITIS, &e. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE’ 
CHLORODYN 
Dr. J.C. BROWNE (tate Ariny 3} 
COVERED a REMEDY to dem te which he coined the 
word CHLORUDYNE. br. Browne is the SOLH 
INVENTOR and, omposition of Chiorodyne 
cannot possibly * Ginsovered by Analysis (organic 
substances defying climination), and since the formula 
has never been published, it is evident that any sta'e- 
ment to the effect that a compound is identical with 
Dr. Browne's Chlorodyne must be false, : 
This Caution is necessary. a8 many persons deceive 
purchasers by false representations. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
ttated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was 
un loubtedly the inventor of Chiorodyne; that the 
whole story of the defendant Freeman was delibe- 
rately untrine, and he regretted meas it had been sworn 
to.—Ssee the imes uly Hit. 


8s 
—)! THE ORIGINAL 
ifs {OUGHS, 


| $ {OLDS, 


|D* 





fedical Staff) DIS- 








J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm and refréshing sleep, 
without headache, and invigorates the nervous system 
when exhausted. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is the 

REAT SPECIFIC for CHOLERA 

D* SENTERY, 

DP ABRHEA. 


The General Board of Health, London, reports that 
it acts asacharm. One dose generally sufficient 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical statf, Calcutta, states : — 
¥ ‘Two doses ¢. mmpletely cured me of diarrhea.” 

* From Symes and Go., Phar ae ae Chemists, 
_ Medical Mali, Simla, Jan. 5, 1880. 
‘oJ. T. Davenport, Esq., 33, Great unl street, 
‘Bloomsbury, London. 

“Dear Sir,—We embrace this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this 
juotiy esteemed medicine has e+rned tur it elf. not only 
in Hindostan but all over the East. Asa remedy of 
general utility, we much question whether a better is 
inported into the country, and we sha!! be glad to hear 
of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. ‘he 
otuer brands, we are happy to say, are now relegated to 
the native bazaars, and, judg ing from their sale, we fancy 
their sojourn there will be evanescent, We could 
ne pamances ad infinitum ot tl 

of Dr. © CC 





G 





a 

“Hy ramps. Neuralgia, the Vomit- 
and as a general sedative, that have 

oO fh vanher” our he rsoné aT observation during many 
vears. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more 
terrible forms of cholera itself, we have witnessed its 
surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any 
other form of this medicine than Collis Browne's from 
a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and also 
from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the 
public, as we are of opinion thatthe substitution of any 
other =} 7p otto Wh sis a deliberate breach of faith 





(Lincoln’ s-inn 


on the partof the chemist to prescriberand patientalike. 
We are, ir, faithfully yours, 
“Symes and Co., 
“Members of the f’harm. Soc. of Gt. Britain, 
** His Excellency the V iceroy *s Chemists.”’ 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 


D* 
rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


Epilepsy, Spasins, Colic, Pa'pitation, Hysteria; and is the true 
palliative in Neyralgia, Gout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, Rheumatism. 


p*ros ITANT CAUTI ON. 
The immense sale of this remedy has given rise to 
many nase rupulous imitations. 
N.13.—Every bottle of geauine Chlorodyne bears on 
the Governme nt stamp the name of the inventor, 


‘pk. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sold in Bottles, 1s. 144., 2s. 94... 4s. 64.—J. ‘i’. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell- street, W.C., Sole Manufactarer. 














x: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the 
of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
: CO. Letanron, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—Sarvagpay, 
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making a pretence to read it, but their eyes were too full of tears. 
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igi i i ) ; i r i der. 
The Canon sat with this juveniie testament spread out before him as reverently as though it had been an original manuscript of Milton. The two women stood looking over his shoulder, 


THE CANON’S WARD. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTTIIOR OF “BY PROXY,” “ HIGH SPIRITS,” “THICKER THAN WATER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LI. 
WILLIE’S WILL. 


== ALEKS clapsed ‘before 
the secluded home 

which Jeannette had 

found tor her mistress 

received any visitor. 
Security from the 
pursuit of her hus- 

band was the one 
aspiration of her seul, 

and while that remained 

in doubt she was unable 

to enjoy the full fruition of her 
freedom. The quiet of the 
environments, the 


the 

change had already effected in 

little Willie, filled her with joy and 

thankfulness ; but from this new- 

found happiness, the sense of its 

transient character—the possibility 

of some misfortune befalling her 

worse than all that she had hereto- 

fore endured—was never absent. 

Jeannette could not be persuaded 

to speak further of the peril which 

had hung over little Willie; but 

although her ignorance of business affairs prevented her from 

understanding how her darling’s death could have benefited 

any human creature, Sophy knew that her child had been in 

danger, and from the hands that Nature itself should have 
taught to defend her. 

Under these circumstances, and looking to the fact that 
while Irton and his wife could conscientiously averthat they were 
unaware of her place of concealment, her husband, even with 
the law to back him, could scarcely discover her—she enjoined 
upon Jeannette an absolute silence. The two women and the 
child were as absolutely cut off from those who had an interest 
in them—kindly or otherwise—as though they were in ‘‘ some 
summer isle of Eden, where never comes the trader nor floats 
the European flag.”” For utter isolation, there is nothing, 
indeed, like your London suburb; where gentility reigns 
supreme, and into which not even the cries of the “latest 
intelligence ’’ think it worth their while to penetrate. These 
voluntary exiles knew nothing of what was going on in the 
world, and their dearest hope was that that ignorance should 
be reciprocal. 

Everything, however—including murder—comes out at 
last, and Mrs. Johnson, under which name Jeannette continued 
to conceal her identity, received one morning a startling piece 


of intelligence through the butterman. He did not tell it her 
with his lips—the news was too stale for that—but brought 
it by accident, in print, wrapped round a parcel of the ‘‘ best 
Dorset.’”? It is a method by which imaginative literature, 
alas! is often conveyed ; but this was a matter of fact. There 
had been a time when Jeannette would have gone straight to 
her mistress and discoursed of the sensational incident with 
infinite gusto; but the poor waiting-maid had lost ler 
nerve, she had no longer any confidence in her own judgment ; 
and so far from rejoicing, as of yore, in handling the ribbons 
of an intrigue, could hardly drive a gig asa free agent. She 
did, however, take certain steps; the result of which was thes 
two ladies—the elder in deep mourning, the younger in thas 
attire which the milliners describe as one of ‘‘ mitigated 
grief’’— presented themselves the next morning at tho 
cottage. At the sight of the former, Sophy uttered a piteous 
cry, and ran into her stretched-out arms. ; 

“My darling !’? murmured Aunt Maria (for she it was) ; 
‘welcome, welcome to the old haven! ”’ : 

‘*No, no! not that,’ sobbed Sophy; ‘‘I have no right to 
it.”’ 

And, indeed, though the well-springs of love and gratitude 
were at the full with her, she had sought the refuge in question 
only to hide her face in shame and sorrow. ; 

*« That is not your aunt Maria’s view,” said Henny, coming 
to the assistance 6f them both—for, in truth, it was needed— 
“though she and I have certainly a bone to pick with you, 
dear, for having hidden away from us for so long. We knew, 
of course, since Jeannette was in charge of you, that you were 
safe ’’—— 

**No, no, no!’’ interrupted Sophy, in affrighted tones ; 
‘‘not safe; that is what embitters every moment tome. As 
for me, I do not deserve to be safe from him, but I tremble 
for my innocent child.’’ 

The two visitors exchanged significant glances. 

‘* Dismiss that fear from your mind, dear girl,’’ said Aunt 
Maria, assuringly; ‘‘there are none but friends about you now, 
nor will there ever be.’’ 

Sophy shook her head. 

‘‘How did you find me out?’ she answered, vehemently. 
*‘He can do as you did; he is cunning and very patient in 
evil-doing. Once, when I was quite a child, I lived in the 
country; I saw a poor tired hare running through a wood, 
and many minutes afterwards a slim, cruel stoat following on 
its track. That is how it will be with us. Sooner or later, 
poor little Willie and I will be overtaken and devoured.’’ 

“But I tell you, dear Sophy, it will not be so,’’ urged 
Henny, confidently. ‘‘Do you think that I would deceive 
you in a thing like that, or speak so positively if I was not 
quite sure ?”’ 

‘*No, Henny, I don’t think that ; you believe in what your 
husband has told you. He has found out, perhaps, that the 
law is upon our side; and soit may be. But he doesn’t know 
the man he has to deal with: what is law to him? He does 


not even fear God himself. A man without natural affection, 


and without mercy.’ é 
‘‘ Hush, hush !’’ said Henny, imploringly. Again the two 
women looked at one another; they had agreed together, it 
seemed, upon some course of action, but were now doubtful as 
to its advisability. 
‘* Had we not better tell her?’ whispered Henny, over the 
still bowed head. But ere Aunt Maria could nod assent Sophy 
had started from her embrace with an affrighted cry. ia 

‘* Hark! hark !’’ she cried. ‘*‘A man’s voice in Willie's 
room; he has found us out, and has come to murder her.”” 

Before cither of her companions could put out a hand to 
restrain her she had rushed tro.a the room to the upper floor. 
The others followed as quickly as they could. Sophy’s ears had 
not deceived her: there was amanin the room above, where 
the child lay, sitting by the side of the child with a huge 
picture-book in his hand, which she was regarding attentively. 
An old man in deep mourning, but with a face of quiet content 
Little Willie and he were obviously 
on the best of terms, and she was prattling gway in the most 
confidential and heartless manner. For oncé the mother’s face 
did not turn first to her darling; she flung herself at the new- 
comer’s knees and burst into tears. 

The Canon caressed her in silence for some moments. He 
had no great confidence just then in his own powers of speech, 
and when he used them was careful to avoid too pronounced a 
tone of tenderness. : i 

‘*You mustn’t give way like that, my dear Sophy,’’ he 
said, reprovingly. ‘‘ We shall have the Court of Chancery 
down upon us for frightening the Settiky Trust.’’ 

And indeed that important little personage looked amazed 
enough at her mother’s emotion. ‘I was told to wait below 
till Aunt Maria had prepared you for my visit,’’ he went on; 
‘*though why I should have become such a formidable person 
to you I’m sure I can’t tell, but I thought in the meantime I 
would renew my acquaintance with my godchild.” 

Still Sophy did not speak. She had got hold of one of the 
Canon’s hands, and, in spite of his efforts to withdraw it, was 
kissing it, to his intense embarrassment. 

‘* My dear Sophy,’’ he went on, ‘‘ I am not the Queen, nor 
yet the Pope. But if you do really attribute to me any 
superiority or authority I entreat of you to rise, and—dear 
me, Iam not used to have ladies kneeling to me, but (this 
with a spasmodic attempt at his old smile) quite the contrary. 
We have had a bad time all round; there’s no doubt of that, 
and of late weeks,’’ he added, with a deep sigh, ‘‘ the worst 
of all.’’ 

** Good Heavens ! 
starting to her feet. 


and exquisite tenderness. 


what has happened afresh,’’ cried Sophy, 
‘* You are in mourning, and Aunt Maria 
is in mourning too. It is surely not dear Robert ?’’ 
‘“‘No, no; thank God, it is not he,’ said the Canon, 
earnestly ; ‘‘ but we have lost an old friend—a friend who was 
dear to all of us, and to whom you, Sophy, were especially 


dear.”’ 




















































































Sophy put back her hair from her eyes, a familiar gesture, 
which brought her back to the Canon’s mind more than any- 
thing had yet done, tor she was greatly changed. ‘The ex- 
pression of her face was that of be wilde rment lor the 


moment—so little of rex iprocity there is sometimes even in 
devoted love—she was unable to re« ognise the loss of which he 
spoke Then in a trembling voice, and with a faint flush, she 
murmure d, ‘‘ Itis not, | trust, goood Mr. Mavors.”’ 

Yes, he has gone from this world to a better; but this 
would have been a better world to him if things had tarned 
out differently as regards yourself, Sophy I] was blind to it, 
put Aunt Maria was not; he sent to her when he was dying, 
and told her allabout it. His last words were a blessing upon 
you; the dream of his heart was that you should escape your 
unhappy fate ; and his prayer has be« n answered.”’ 

‘Is my husband dead?” inquired Sophy, in trembling 
tones 

** Yes; don’t ask about it just yet: 
time. You are no longer a bond-slave;: yes 
turned to little Willie with yearning and thankfulness), 
your child is safe; henceforth she will be yours without fear.’ 
7 (nce more Sophy fell on her knees, but this time not to the 
Canon. There are times when even to the tenderest hearts 
the loss of our dear ones is a source of happy release, and a 
cause for thankfulness. A melancholy gratitude, indeed : 
but this was a case infinitely more deplorable—that of a 
woman who recogniscd Heaven’s mercy in the blow that had 
cut off her husband in the midst of his sins. 

** And the past,”’ said Sophy, solemnly, taking the child’s 
hand in hers; ‘‘some reparation for even the past can now be 


you shall know all in 
‘ her eyes had 
and 


’ 


mace We have thought a good deal about godpapa and how 
he has been treated, have we not, Willie ¢”’ 

Che Settiky Trust, sitting very high up in her little bed, 
well pr ypped by puilows, nodded adhesion. **T have left 
godpapa all my mone y,”’ she said. 

‘Good Heaven what does the dear child mean?’”’ 


inquired the Canon, with a distressed look. 
‘* Jt i& quite true,”’ said Sophy, gravely ; ‘my darling and 
J are both of one mind in the matter. Her chief anxiety, 
when Dr. Newton came to see her. was to know whether she 
would live to be twe nty-one, because I told her that she would 
then be able to repay you all that you had been robbed of.” 
‘And if I was to die in the meantime,’’ said little Willie, 
should like it to him.”’ 
‘*] don’t suppose your good husband, Henny,’’ said Sophy, 
smiling, ‘‘ would think very much of the validity of the will 

fa child of six; but, at all events, it shows the ‘intention of 
the testator.’”’ 

With that she produced from her desk the document in 
question, written in a large round hand. 

‘* There was no undue influence,’’ said Sophy, though I 
admit that I sometimes steadied her wrist,’’ not that we can’t 
write,’’ she added, with maternal pride, ‘* but because we 
were so very weak at the time. Indeed it was when we 
thought that we should never get well and strong again that 
we did it.’’ 

The Canon sat with this juvenile testament spread out 
before him, a# reverently as though it had been an original 
MS. of Milton. The two women stood looking over his 
shoulder making pretence to read it, but their eyes were too 
full of tears 4 

‘* This is the last will and testament of me, Wilhelmina 
Adair, spinster,”’ it ran, in due legal form, and bequeathed 
‘all my worldly goods, of whatever kind, to William Aldred, 
my godpapa.”’ 

~ * And where on earth did Willie get all this legal know- 
ledge ?’’ inquired the legatee. 

‘Jeannette had a sixpenny book of general utility,’’ 
explain d Sophy, “‘ among the contents of which was the form 
of a will. She and I were the witnesses, but you will please 
to observe that the signature is Willie’s own.’’ 

‘I did that all by myself,’ remarked the testator, with 
complat ency ; *‘ mamma did not guide my fingers.’’ 

‘*We thought that might invalidate the bequest,’’ said 
Sophy, smiling. 

**It is worth a good deal more than if it was valid,”’’ cried 
the Canon, enthusiastically. “ It ought to be in the College 
library with the * Paradise Lost.’ ”’ 

** Unhappily, however,”’ sighed Sophy, ‘‘it is only a proof 
of good intentions. When I said that some reparation 
even for the past was now rendered possible, J was alluding, 
my dear Guardian, to the interest of the money that has 
been stolen from you; only a small portion of it will now be 
necessary for our needs, and the rest will, of course, be = 
you as we receive it; but, as to the principal, I don’t see how 
it is ever to be refunded.”’ 

‘* You may make yourself quite easy upon that score, my 
dear Sophy,"’ said the Canon, with tender gravity ; ‘* for, as a 
matter of fact, it has been refunded.” 

‘* What—what—did the person who wronged you of it 
repay "’-——— 

Astonishment and incredulity checked her utterance. 

**Why, no, my dear,"’ put in the Canon, drily; ‘‘it was 
not quite that way The money came indirectly from your 
hands. Our friend Mavors had, in fact, left youa large sum. 
His lawyer tells me it had been originally intended for the 
College, but that some time ago—hearing that matters were 
not going prosperously with you—he made a new will. Then 
quite lately he saw Robert, and for the first time was made 
acquainted with the matters in connection with my trustee- 
ship—how the money had to be paid twice over, and so 
forth.”’ 

**Good Heavens! 
thought me,’ groaned Sophy. 

“Quite otherwise, my dear; he esteemed you so highly 
that he at once understood the sorrow and remorse you were 
suffering, from having been made the instrument of my ruin. 
He felt that if he left you this money the first use you would 
put it to would be to repay me; but that under the circum- 
stances you would not have the power to do 80, that your 
husband, in short, would have prevented it. That it would 
have been like pouring water into a sieve. He therefore 
bequeathed the £15,000 that I had advanced to you to myself, 
taking care, however, to explain to Aunt Maria why it was 
done. He felt as sure as if he had consulted your own wishes 
that such a disposition of his property would be satisfactory to 


to leave 


“] 


’ 


How vile and base he must have 


u. 
** Heaven bless him !"" murmured Sophy, tefully. ‘‘ He 
has lifted a burden from me which I bas otherwise have 
carried to my grave.”’ 

“ That was the very feeling for which he gave you credit,”’ 
put in Aunt Maria, softly. ‘‘He read your heart, my dear, 
though he could not win it.’’ 

“It was never worth his winning, Aunt Maria,” she 
answered, bitterly. “‘1 was not fit to be the wife of an honest 
man. 

** Nay, nay!"’ said the Canon; ‘if it comes to honesty I 
shall have little to say for myself. Not only has the sum been 
bequeathed to me which was evidently intended for you, but 
Mavors has left money to my boy Robert. Myself and family 
have become receivers, as it were, of stolen goods, well know- 
ing them, as Fred would put it, to have been stolen.”’ 
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‘*Then Robert will be able to marry the girl of his choice,’ 
exclaimed Sophy, delightedly. ‘* He will no longer have reason 
to accuse me of having wrecked his happiness.’’ 

‘If it has been wrecked, it must have been amply insured,”’ 
smiled the Canon, ‘*to judge by his face when I last saw him. 
He has telegraphed for his Alma, who will be at the Laurcls in 
a week’s time.’’ 

jut I thought you had left the Laurels—been driven— 
elsewhere—all through me.’’ 

‘Tut, tut! let bygones be bygones. Money that makes 
the mare to go has the same effect (if judiciously administered) 
upon a tenant. Wehave gone back to the old house, Sophy, 
and to the old ways; only one thing is wanting, we must have 
our Sophy back in her old home.”’ ‘ 

‘“No, no, that can never be,’”’ she answered, bitterly. 
She can never be your Sophy again, the Sophy that you 
once believed her to be.’’ ‘i ‘ 

‘* Well, of course, there will be some difference,”’ said the 
Canon, smiling. ‘‘ There’s the Settiky Trust to be taken 
into account. What does little Willie say to coming down 
with mamma to live with godpapa and Aunt Maria?”’ 

‘‘ Willie will come, only Jeannette must come too,” said 
the child, with the air of one who confers a favour, upon 
conditions. 

*““Come, there’s judgment without appeal,’’ cried the 
Canon, exultingly. ‘‘ Neither you nor I, my dear, require 
Fred Irton to tell us that the Settiky Trust always has every- 
thing her own way.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps—in time, dear Guardian,’’ said Sophy, hesi- 
tatingly. 

Which was a promise. 


“cc 


CHAPTER LII. 
IN PORT. 

When Sophy went down to Cambridge, she was in deep 
mourning; but the heaviness of heart within her was caused 
by the sense of her own unworthiness, and not by her recent 
The notion that the death even of the worst of husbands 
is a matter of regret is a very general one, and is recorded on 
many enduring substances, such as Tombstones. But the truth 
is that there 1s no relation in life which can hold its ground 
against persistent wrong-doing. That of the dead we should 
say nothing but good is an excellent maxim; but, unfor- 
tunately, it takes too much for granted—namely, that there is 
some good to say about them. Of John Adair it might, indeed, 
have been stated that he had an excellent head “ for figures ”’ ; 
but even that eulogium, since it included the art of falsifying 
accounts, was of a doubtful value. For my own part, I never 
feel the slightest regret when offensive persons of my acquaint- 
ance are removed to another sphere (of course I may be mis- 
taken in my estimate of them; but, in that case, it is a 
consolation to feel that they are gone where their merits, which 
escaped my limited observation, will be appreciated); and 
therefore I cannot blame poor Sophy that she felt so little 
sorrow for her bereavement. 

Some distress and pain, however, she did feel by reason 
of the manner of her husband’s departure. John Adair, it was 
generally understood, was murdered. He was found dead under 
that cellar flap in Miller-street; and ‘the theory’’ of what 
would have been “ the prosecution,’’ had there been any- 
body to prosecute, was as follows. Mr. Dawson, as has 
been mentioned, had an establishment in this street, which 
consisted, however, only of certain underground premises 
used for storage—probably of stolen goods. When Adair 
so indiscreetly exhibited to him that parcel of bank notes, 
it came into his mind that he would rather go abroad 
with ill-gotten gains than with the possessor of them, from 
whose custody he might (and doubtless would) have had some 
difficulty in extracting them. With the aid of a confederate, 
he therefore planned a simple scheme for acquiring them ; the 
only thing necessary to the success of which was that Adair 
should take the right hand of the street. There was no reason, 
indeed, why he should take the left hand; but if he had 
chanced to cross the road, the scheme would have been a 
failure. In that case, Adair would have simply walked down 
the river stairs where the boat was awaiting him; as it was, 
instead of embarking on the Thames, he crossed the Styx. 

Dawson’s confederate on the other side of the way was 
thought to have given some signal for the bolt of the cellar 
trap to be withdrawn just as Adair stepped upon it, when, as 
we know, he suddenly disappeared from the sight of the 
Detective. At all events, he was found there dead, and with 
only a few shillings in his pocket; and within five minutes 
the boat was hurrying down the stream with six men in her 
instead of seven. I have not a word, of course, of excuse to 
offer for Mr. Dawson. His conduct was undoubtedly repre- 
hensible; but, on the other hand, I have not the faintest 
sympathy for his victim, who himself, as we know, would 
have sacrificed an innocent life without much scruple. I 
must confess, indeed, to experiencing « certain satisfaction 
when thorough-paced rogues fall out and rid the world of 
one another. I fail to be touched with the burning indignation 
with which informers are just now regarded. They seem to 
me most useful people. And as for this Mr. Dawson—who 
will, no doubt, come to be hanged in time, with all due 
propriety—in his rough and ready and, so to speak, extra 
judicial fashion, he certainly made life worth living for some 
honest folks, to whom it had become wellnigh intolerable. 

Sophy was received at the Laurels with open arms, 
but not at all like a returned Prodigal. Matters were 
made to go on as much as possible exactly the same as 
they had been used to do; those half a dozen years of 
absence and misery were treated as though she had been away 
on a week’s visit, and was now come home again. So many 
stitches cannot, however, be dropped in the web of life 
without leaving a very ugly hole. The contrast between what 
was and what had been was sharp and clear to her, for all 
their care, as a jagged rock against a summer sky. Bitterest 
of all were her reflections upon the what might have been. 
Even for Sophy’s sake Robert could not conceal his love 
when Alma came—a girl dutiful as beautiful, tender as pure, 
born for the admiration of all, for the devotion of one. Not 
one spark of jealousy of her glowed in Sophy’s bosom ; but in 
her supreme happiness she recognised all that she herself had 
so recklessly thrown away. She did not envy her as the chosen 
bride of an honourable and worthy young fellow—“‘ all these 
things had ceased to be’’ with her as though she was on her 
dying bed—but for the gifts which made her so precious in his 
eyes ; some of these, at least, she had had in her own power to 
bestow, and she had flung them into the gutter. Young as she 
still was in years, the joys of youth were already over with her ; 
it was as though she belonged to two generations back, and 
for the future could only hope to find her happiness in the 
happiness of others. 

And she did find it in them. In whatever relation 
of life she had gone astray, no fault was ever found in 
her as a mother — except indeed that Mrs. Helford pro- 
nounced her to be too indulgent, a weakness she called Heaven 
to witness she had never given way to in the case of her own 
sainted boy. Even if this charge was true, however, no harm 
came of it; for little Willie not only became in time strong 
and well, but a blessing to all about her. With Henny Irton— 


loss, 


who, although she never bore a child, was a mother to many— 
Willie was the chief of all herfavourites. Her affection for the 
little lassie prompted her, indeed, to such lengths—such as 
kidnapping and deportation to Maida Vale—that Sophy had 
sometimes to remind her that, after all, the child was hers, and 
to threaten to invoke the protection of the law, through Mr. 
Frederick Irton, solicitor ; the fact of Master Stevie Helford’s 
services, however, being retained upon Henny’s side made the 
recapture of the infant always difficult. Willie’s admiration of 
him, which was quite reciprocated, though in a very different 
fashion, was something unique in a young lady of such very 
tender years. Mrs. Helford, however, who, to do her justice, 
was very fond of Willie, did not think it inexplicable. ‘‘ My 
dear Henny,’’ she would say, ‘‘ that little dot of Sophy’s is a 
born flirt, like her mother before her.”’ 

In no other respects, however, did Willie show the least 
sign of heredity; unless, indeed, it is maintained by the 
believers in that convenient theory that peculiarities of dis- 
position can be handed down from a godpapa. In her dislike 
to figures and her predilection for poetry she resembled the 
Canon, who entertained an extravagant regard for her. 

Sophy’s past was never alluded to in her presence, not even 
by Jeannette ; but the latter’s devotion to her mistress and 
child (far beyond what is usually exhibited even by the most 
faithful of ‘‘ retainers ’’) bespoke the remorse she felt for such 
hand as she had had in it. She too has received a lesson which 
renders intrigue and duplicity impossible to her for the rest of 
her days. 

The Canon and Aunt Maria are as reticent behind Sophy’s 
back as when her still pretty, but sad and sobered, face reminds 
them of the light that has fled from it. Certain painful 
memories can never be dismissed from their minds, but their 
gentle natures shrink from the discussion of them. It is not 
80, of course, with the world at large; and many hard things 
are said of Sophy by those to whom the sight of the bruised 
reed always suggests the desire to break it. Her own sex (with 
certain exceptions I need not name) are especially hard upon 
her. 

“You may say what you like, Ma’am,”’ said old Dr. 
Newton, in reply to one of these censors; ‘‘ but I maintain 
that with even an average husband that girl would have 
turned out the best of wives, as she is the best of mothers.”’ 

The character of Mr. John Adair, we may be sure, was 
handled with still greater freedom; but even he had his 
apologist. 

“‘ If he hadn’t got into bad hands,’’ Mrs. Helford was wont 
to say (a shibboleth which the good lady used with reference 
to most scoundrels, in unconscious extenuation, perhaps, of 
her own departed offspring), ‘‘he would have been an honour 
to his profession, whatever it was. I am sure, when I first 
knew him, he behaved himself with the greatest propriety.’’ 

To which her son-in-law would reply, with an injured air, 
‘*T can only say that the very first time I met him he told me 
one of the most ”’ 

At which point Henny would place her dainty little palm 
on her husband’s lips, and cut short the well-worn accusation. 

Irton always asserts that his wife is the only woman in the 
world who has ever sympathised with Burns’ aspiration, that 
even ‘‘auld Hornie’’ may somehow or other get out of his 
difficulties, and find all forgotten and forgiven; and, in truth, 
she is one of the tenderest souls that ever ‘‘ wore earth about 
her.”’ 

After Robert’s marriage he returned to India, from whence, 
at intervals, two baby boys were forwarded to the care of 
Grandpapa and Aunt Maria: it is needless to say that they 
were received with rapture, but they never put little Willie’s 
nose out of joint in the affections ct the Canon. 

‘* Boys may come,’’ he was wont to say, as bending over 
some picture-book together, he mingled his silver with her 
golden hair, ‘‘and even girls may come; but they will never 
come between me and the Settiky Trust.”’ 

And they never did. 





THE END. 








The Law Courts rose for the Christmas vacation yesterday 
week, and the Judges will not sit again until Friday, Jan. 11, 
the first day of the Hilary Sittings. 

At the thirty-third anniversary dinner in aid of the Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Schools for Orphan and Necessitous 
Children last week the subscriptions amounted to over £3000. 

The School Board for London were occupied several hours 
on Thursday week considering the remaining recommendations 
of the School Management Committee as to what the salaries 
of school-masters and school-mistresses should in fnture be. 
A few amendments were assented to, but most of the others 
were rejected, and the scheme of the committee was almost in 
its entirety agreed to. After disposing of a variety of routine 
business, the board, at the end of an unprecedentedly long 
sitting, adjourned over the Christmas holidays till Jan. 17. 

The effort to promote the higher education of women in 
connection with the University of Cambridge continues to be 
attended with the most gratifying success, and it has been 
found advisable to commence the erection of another wing to 
the North Hall of Newnham College, which portion of the 
college is under the care of Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter 
of the Premier. A hospital is also being provided for the use 
of any of the students attacked with infectious diseases. 
During the term which has just ended there have been in the 
South Hall, which was erected in 1875, forty students re- 
sident in the college, under the principalship of Miss Clough, 
and four out-students living with their friends; and in the 
North Hall thirty-six resident students and four out-students, 
under Miss Gladstone. 

In our recent account of the Lahore Government College 
and University of the Punjaub, reference was made to the 
state of popular education among the natives of that important 
province of India. Some inquiries for more complete and 
precise information upon this subject may here be answered by 
stating that Messrs. ‘Triibner and Co. are the London pub- 
lishers of a work of extensive and minute research, the 
‘*History of Indigenous Education in the Punjaub, since 
Annexation and in 1882,”’ by Dr. G. W. Leitner, Principal of 
the Lahore Government College and Registrar of the University, 
originally compiled for the Government service. It is ua 
volume of more than six hundred folio pages, containing a vast 
amount of interesting knowledge, methodically arranged, with 
regard to the national peculiarities of different races, Sikhs, 
Mohammedans, and Hindoos, inhabiting the Punjaub; their 
religions, their customs, their social condition, their languages, 
and literature, and especially their schools and methods of 
teaching, whether Gurmukhi (or Sikh), Arabic and Persian 
(for the Mussulman community), or Sanscrit, Urdu and Indi. 
Every politician who desires to be correctly acquainted with 
the real foundations of the national life, and to comprehend 
the ideas and sentiments of the people, should devote some 
attention to this study. The author has revealed to us the 
existence of a surprising degree of intellectual activity in the 
native mind, and of classical-culture, which ought to be 
cherished by the institutions of a wise and liberal Govern- 
ment, instead of being entirely superseded by the European 
mode of instruction. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


The ancient fortress and palace of Norman and Plantagenet 
Kings of England, where also the ‘Tudors occasionally held 
their Court, and where prisoners of State were frequently con- 
fined and finally put to death, is one of the most interesting 
monuments of the national history, though haunted by gloomy 
recollections of crime, of tyranny, and of treason, of guilt 
more heinous than is associated with any other abode ot old 
Royalty in Europe. During nearly five centuries, down to the 
reign of Elizabeth, the ‘Tower of London witnessed the long 
succession of those incidents which look so picturesque and 
dramatic in popular historical literature, but which cost an 
immense amount of private and public suffering, while the 
feudal system of the Conquest was gradually transformed into 
a solid national monarchy, the power of ambitious princes 
and nobles was broken, and the rule of law was established, 
leaving room for the subsequent growth of political 
freedom. All this belongs to the distant past; but the 
stern precinct of the ‘Tower, with the buildings it 
contains still iu good preservation, never having been 
destroyed and never ‘‘ restored’? by modern architects, is an 
instructive place to visit; and recent official arrangements 
have given increased convenience to visitors. They are no 
longer to be led about and lectured by a guide, but can make 
use of their previous reading to seek whatever objects of anti- 
quarian study they may chiefly care to examine. ‘The present 
First Commissioner of Public Works, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, has 
also performed a commendable action in clearing away piles of 
obstruction in front of the central building, called ‘‘ the White 
Tower, which is an edifice of great dignity, resembling 
Rochester Castle, and dating from the same period, that of 
William Rufus. The removal of the sheds hitherto occupied 
as the Guard-room and the Ordnance office has opened to the 
Thames a good view of the whole front of the White Tower, 
down to the battlements of the wall inclosing the Inner Ward, 
as shown in one of our Engravings. We must now refer to 
the numerous Sketches of particular buildings and apartments 
presented on two pagesof this Supplement; and further to some 
of the curiosities in the Armoury and Museum, of which there 
are a few Sketches on another page; but it is needful to pre- 
face any account of thcse with a brief description of the general 
plan of the Tower. 

On the north or Middlesex bank of the Thames, three- 
quarters of a mile below London Bridge, the ‘Tower, with its 
several courts and broad surrounding moat, occupies a space 
exceeding twelve acres, having the ‘Trinity House and the 
Royal Mint, with the Minories, in its immediate neighbour- 
hood to the north, and St. Katherine’s Docks to the east. It 
is approached from the City by Eastcheap and Tower-street ; 
the latter part of the thoroughfare is now being widened and 
straightened. Our two Views, from the north-west, taken 
about Trinity-square, and from the east, comprising the part 
nearest to St. Katherine’s Docks and East Smithfield, repre- 
sent the general aspect of the group of buildings on the land 
side. The ordinary entrance, however, is near the river, at 
the bottom of Great Tower-hill, where the visitor passes into 
the Outer Ward through the gateway tower, which is called 
the Middle Tower, and over the bridge of the moat 
to the Byward Tower, at the south-west angle of the 
whole circuit of fortifications. These small entrance towers 
are of little historical interest, as this was not the usual way 
of entrance, in old times, for Kings and great personages. St. 
‘TYhomas’s ‘l'ower is in the middle of the river-front, with the 
‘* Bloody Tower’’ adjacent, and with a water-gate opposite, 
for the entrance of barges from the river to the stairs, which is 
called ‘* Traitor’s Gate,’’ because State prisoners were brougl.t 
in by that way. ‘The Cradle Tower, the Well Tower, and the 
Develin or Irongate Tower, in the Outer Ward, have under- 
gone much alteration, only the ancient basements remaining. 
These seem to have been connected with the part inhabited as 
a Royal Palace, which was the south-eastern portion of the 
Inner Ward, including the Wakefield ‘Tower, now occupied 
by the Regalia, and some buildings on, the site lately covered 
by the Guard-room and Ordnance Offices. The Outer Ward 
is merely a long and narrow lane between the towers and the 
ramparts along the river-front of the fortress. 

The Inner Ward or Bailey is a vast irregular quadrangle, 
with the great square White ‘lower in the centre, and with twelve 
small towers, mostly of a round shape, at its four sides. ‘These 
are, in the south front, the Bloody Tower, which is the 
present entrance, with St. ‘Thomas’s Tower close to it, and the 
Wakefield Tower ; the Bell Tower, at the west end; and the 
Salt Tower, at the east end. On the western side, overlooking 
Tower-hill, are the Beauchamp Tower and the Devereux 
Tower. ‘hese two, with the Bell Tower, are the most 
interesting of the State prisons; and near them stands the 
small plain chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula, where Sir Thomas 
More, Bishop Fisher, Lady Jane Grey, the Earl of Surrey, the 
Earl of Essex, and other unfortunate victims of tyranny were 
buried, though in some instances the bodies were afterwards 
removed. ‘Lhe site of the scaffold where Anne Boleyn, More, 
Fisher, Essex, Raleigh, and many other historical persons 
were beheaded is marked by a pavement and inscription, a few 
yards from the chapel. On the northern side of the inclosure, 
towards the Minories and the Mint, are the Flint Tower, the 
Bowyer Tower, the Brick Tower, and the Martin Tower; the 
Constable Tower, and the Broad Arrow Tower, but the latter 
almost hidden by different buildings, are on the east side. 
The Inner Ward contains a detuched range of barracks for 
soldiers, a variety of store-houses and offices, and the dwellings 
of resident officials. The ‘‘ Lieutenant’s Lodgings,’’ between 
the Bloody ‘ower and the Bell Tower, were sometimes allowed 
to give more comfortable accommodation to prisoners who 
were not to be harshly treated. 

The grand White Tower is the most perfect existing 
specimen of a Norman castle or palace. It contains the 
Armoury and Museum ; but it is a pity that the upper storey, 
which must have formed a magnificent square hall, should 
be stuffed with stacks of modern rifles and bayonets, which 
intercept the interior view in every direction. This noble 
building, constructed from tht designs of Bishop Gundulf in 
1078, is 176ft. long and 96 ft. wide, rising to the height of 
92 ft., with embattled parapet and four angular turrets; the 
external walls are 10 ft. and 12 ft. thick. The original 
muin entrance, on the north side, is now blocked up; the 
staircases, made in the thickness of the walls, are extremely 
narrow, probably to assist the defence, but the ‘Tower was 
never attacked. On the first floor is a spacious gallery, with 
side apartments containing the Armoury and Museum; below 
are the ancient dungeons, not underground, with the torture- 
chamber and gxard-rooms ; above, the Hall of State or King’s 
Council Chamber, and St. John’s Chapel, with circular 
Norman arches and pillars, vaulted roof and semi-circular 
apse. ‘The first floor communicates with an adjacent building 
called the Horse Armoury, in which are ranged twenty-two 
life-sized equestrian figures, attired in real suits of knightly 
armour, from the time of Edward I. to that of James II., 
besides many figures ot foot-soldiers, in their armour, holding 
the weapons of the period, and other curiosities of military 
furniture of various dates. In another place is the figure 
of Queen Elizabeth, on horseback, in the robes she wore at 
one of her sumptuous visits to the City of London. This is 


represented among the subjects of our Sketches, as well as 
that of King James II., attired in a steel corslet and a long 
full-bottomed black wig. ‘The collections of helmets and 
shields, lances, halberds, maces, poleaxes, swords, cross-bows, 
blunuderbusses, and pistols, are very curious ; and there is a 
large collection of Oriental weapons, contributed by the East 
India Company. On the side tables are laid a few examples 
of the horrible instruments of torture, thumb-screws, iron 
collars, and fetters, with a small model of the rack, employed 
by the wisdom and humanity of our ancestors for the judicial 
discovery of truth. The executioner’s block and axe, and the 
mask with which he veiled his face, are here preserved for the 
edification of an age which is content with the use of gallows 
and rope. 

There is, we believe, some uncertainty about Queen Eliza- 
beth’s confinement in the Bell Tower; nor is it certain that 
Lady Jane Grey was imprisoned in the Brick ‘Tower. The 
best authenticated prison-house is the Beauchamp Tower, 
where many of those charged with treason under the Tudor 
reigns, including several of the Dudleys, Lady Jane’s husband 
and her father-in-law, were confined. ‘The stone walls of the 
large circular apartment, with deep window recesses, on the 
first floor, are cut with some pathetic records of the unfortunate 
persons who lingered there in tedious captivity, and some of 
whom were released only by death. 

The Wakefield Tower, in which the Records were formerly 
kept, is now the place of custody for the Crown Jewels; and 
this seems to be one of the most attractive sights for a multi- 
tude of visitors to the Tower. Golden crowns and sceptres, 
diadems set with precious stones, collars and badges of the 
Garter and other Knightly Orders, always find numerous ad- 
mirers wherever they are exposed to view. ‘The popular taste 
for whatever is splendid, and for whatever is horrid, may be 
freely indulged at the Tower. ‘There is a pleasure, no doubt, 
in the opportunity of inspecting the rack and thumb-screws, 
and passing a staircase corner, in the ‘‘ Bloody’’ ‘Tower, 
where the bones of two boys, supposed to be the 
young Princes murdered by their uncle King Richard, 
were discovered at a later time. A milder gratification is 
afforded by the exhibition of our beloved Sovereign’s head- 
dress of purple velvet, with its top-knot and cross of diamonds, 
sapphire, and ruby, which may Heaven long preserve! The 
Tower of London, however, is a most valuable monument of 
English historical antiquity, if not a very lively place of public 
entertainment. ‘The old-fashioned livery of the ‘‘ Beefeaters,’’ 
or Buffetiers, of Henry VII.’s household, still worn by the 
attendants here, is au important part of the show. 


NEW BOOKS. 

There are two sound reasons why the monograph of Maria 
Edgeworth, by Helen Zimmern (Allen and Co.), should be 
read—the first reason being that the subject is one of great 
interest, and the second that it is admirably treated. Only 
lately one of the best female novelists of our day has recorded 
ler impression of Miss Edgeworth, and now we have this 
larger and more comprehensive estimate of a woman whose 
reputation among modern readers is by no means equal to her 
merit. It is easy to point out the defects of the author of 
‘*'The Absentee ’’ as anovelist ; easy, too, to discern her power, 
fur the work done by this admirable writer has, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, but one face to it. Miss Edgeworth 
aboveallour novelists, with perhaps the exception of Miss Yonge, 
conveys the most distinct impression of writing with a pur- 
pose. No doubt all great novelists are teachers, but all do 
not sit down, as she did, for the purpose of teaching. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that she should be didactic, but it does 
not follow that she is dull; and whether she wrote for children 
or for grown up people, she attracts by her simplicity, her 
humour, her knowledge of human nature, especially of Irish 
nature, aud by the sincerity of her work. Didactic fiction is 
not in vogue, and of that she was the mistress, but as a 
novelist she has also many artistic qualities which should pre- 
serve her fame. What she lacks is poetical imagination, or, to 
quote the biographer’s words, the ‘‘ divine spark of the ideal ”’ ; 
but Miss Zimmern is surely wrong in saying that because 
Miss Edgeworth was largely influenced to write by the sug- 
gestions of her father, she therefore did not write ‘‘ by the 
inner prompting of genius;’’ and indeed we find a con- 
tradiction to this statement on another page, where we read 
that ‘‘ despite her doctrines ’’—which probably she did owe to 
Mr. Edgeworth—‘‘ her genius was too strong for her.’”’ Asa 
woman of letters, Maria Edgeworth is, in many respects, a 
model. Wholly without pretension, with great faculties of en- 
joyment, with a high sense of duty; shrewd, sagacious, com- 
petent, she held her place, not by authority but love, as the 
eldest daughter of a family of eighteen children, and as tle 
friend, and even confidant, of three step-mothers. It is 
remurkable that there was no spiritual element in her life. 
The Edgeworths as a family, we read, ‘‘ thought little, if at 
all, of the next world, finding full occupation for their minds 
in this.’’ The truth of the remark will be obvious to the 
reader who turns to Mr. Edgeworth’s entertaining auto- 
biography. Miss Zimmern’s volume, we may add, belongs to 
the ‘‘ Eminent Women ”’ series. 

In the same series (issued by Messrs. Allen and Co.) we 
have the picture of a woman formed in a very different mould 
from Miss Edgeworth. Margaret Fuller (Marchesa Ossoli), by 
Julia Ward Howe, is a biography likely to be read with 
enthusiasm by some readers, and with pleasure by all. Pro- 
bably no American woman of the century has so marked an 
individuality ; and whatever her faults may have been they are 
forgotten in our admiration of a nature at once highly 
mystical and practical. Her lofty aspirations, which some 
acquaintances perhaps found a little wearisome or incompre- 
hensible, were never suffered to interfere with the con- 
scientious discharge of duty, and this feature in her character 
is brought ont with prominence by the biographer. The 
narrative of this broken life, with its tragic conclusion, is 
related by Mrs. Howe with a completeness of knowledge that 
leaves little to be desired. We wish we could write as highly 
of the style in which it is written. Some of the sentences are 
slovenly and even inaccurate. ‘The author is apt to indulge in 
language known to Margaret Fuller’s countrymen as “ high 
falutin.’’ It is long since we have met with so forced a 
metaphor as that of ‘‘the demon of self-interest’’ seeming 
“to unfold himself out of most of the metamorphic 
flowers of society.’’ Again, ‘‘somnambulic utterances ’’ and 
‘‘somnambulic unconeern ”’ are phrases with which one would 
gladly dispense ; and we admire her heroine none the more 
because she is termed ‘‘ a priestess of life-glories,’’ or because, 
when acknowledging the insufficiency of human knowledge, 
she ‘‘ bows her imperial head and confesses herself human.” 
The keen interest of the narrative is not greatly injured by 
defects such as these, which lie upon the surface. Probably 
the latest account of Margaret Fuller will also be the last. 
Her personal influence was extraordinary, but readers who did 
not know her must accept this fact on authority. She used 
her pen, no doubt, with force and with some charm ; but it is 
as a highly intellectual and variously gifted woman rather 
than as an author that she won the hearts of friends and 
deserves the reputation she has gained. : 

Lives of the Princesses of Wales, by Barbara Clay Finch 


(Remington and Co.), touches on what to an ordinary reader 
is compuratively untrodden ground. How fewknow anything 
of Joan of Kent ? What her special qualities were, whether good 
or evil, or, indeed, that she was the mother of the Black 
Prince, that beau ideal of chivalry and romance to all young 
students of history. And the same may, in a great measure, 
be said of the other Princesses of Wales, most modern histories 
devoting their pages almost exclusively to the politics of the 
different reigns, and the deeds and prowess of the Kings and 
Princes, hardly mentioning the wives and mothers, except as 
such. And yet woman’s influence is go often at the root 
of a made or a marred scheme, that a study of their 
lives apart affords many a clue to the intricate mancuvres 
and designs of the sterner sex. The three volumes under 
notice contain much that is interesting even to a cursory 
reader, from the romance which is so closely bound up with 
the lives before us, which is yet no fiction, but fact supported 
by almost every historical writer of any note. The sublime 
patience of Katharine of Aragon under all the cruel trials and 
insults to which she was exposed is admirably narrated ; and, 
in contrast with all the glowing life and brilliant pageants in 
Spain, which are vividly described, comes the melancholy 
gloom of Kimbolton, a ray lighting up the lonely end 
of the noble and pathetic lady—namely, the devotion of 
Lady Willoughby. The epoch during which Careline of 
Anspach lived presents a striking contrast to the “half 
barbaric’? days of the earlier Tudors. Nearly two 
hundred years had elapsed since the death of Katharine, 
giving time for literature to have sprung into strength and 
power, and in all these years no one lady had borne the title 
of Princess of Wales, which position was admirably filled 
when Caroline of Anspach ‘‘ married the little Electoral Prince 
of Hanover, whom she tended with love and with every man- 
ner of sacrifice, with artful kindness, with tender flattery, 
with entire self-devotion thenceforward until her life’s end.’’ 
So suys Thackeray; and her character is everywhere and by 
everyone upheld as being one fitted to play her purt in the 
midst of trying and discouraging circumstances. Much that 
is sad leavens the lives of Anne of Warwick and Caroline of 
Brunswick. It remains but to mention the Princess Augusta of 
Saxe-Gotha, who, although the least striking of all those figures 
now passed away, and unpopular with the nation at large, 
must yet be deserving of commendation from the facts that 
her son adored and Queen Charlotte respected her ; and, says 
Dr. Doran, a commercial country should reverence the memory 
of a woman who, out of her own jointure, paid off all the 
debts which her husband left at his decease. ‘I'he facts in 
these volumes have been gathered carefully and placed before 
the reader in a thoroughly business-like and yet inviting 
manner, and the book is one which all must like ‘for its great 
accuracy, bright and graphic descriptions, and the clearness 
with which each lite is treated. 

Two Marys are associated with two of the most pathetic 
chapters in literary biography. One is Mary Unwin, the life- 
long friend and companion of Cowper; the other, herself a 
sufferer like the poet, is dear to us not only for her own worth, 
but as the sister of ‘Elia.”” In her well-written monograph of 
Mary Lamb (Allen ard Co.), Mrs. Gilchrist’s effort is, of course, 
to give prominence to the sister ; but the task is not without its 
difficulties. We can never think of Lamb apart from his 
sister, and it is even more difficult to think of Mary apart from 
Charles. Never probably were two lives more closely linked 
together. Every biographer of the brother, therefore, has 
written with all needful fulness of the sister, to whose welfare 
he consecrated his lite, and who gave him in return, 
all she had to give. It is the most pathetic, the most 
beautitul of stories, but it is also one of the best 
known; and it is inevitable that a reader acquainted 
with the familiar subject should find a considerable por- 
tion of this volume almost wholly without novelty. In 
one respect, therefore, Mrs. Gilchrist labours under a dis- 
advantage. On the other hand, novelty is not essential to 
the biographer, whose art may be displayed in the arrangement 
of materials, in felicity of expression, in the critical tact, more 
easily recognised than described, which gives a tone to the 
narrative. In these respects Mrs. Gilchrist’s story merits 
considerable praise. She knows her subject well, and knows 
how to treat it, wasting no space on irrelevant remarks. Mary 
Lamb’s peculiar but fine character stands out prominently. 
When not mad, she was eminently sane—a woman full 
of mother-wit and mother-wisdom, and, although she never 
learnt to spell, possessing a happy literary gift. Some of her 
habits, it may be allowed, were not particularly refined. She 
took snuff often; and sometimes, like her brother, but in 
greater moderation, drank gin-and-water. But at heart she 
was a lady, just us Lamb, despite his weaknesses, was a 
gentleman. All children clung to her and loved her, and her 
calm wisdom was acknowledged by such men as Hazlitt and 
Coleridge. ‘‘ Of all the people I ever saw in the world,’’ wrote 
Lamb, in the early days of his sorrow, ‘‘ my poor sister was 
most thoroughly devoid of the least tincture of selfishness ’’ 
and in the last year of his life he said—‘Her rambling 
chat is better to me than the sense and sanity of this world. 
Her heart is obscured, not buried; it breaks out occasionally, 
and one can discern a strong mind struggling with the 
billows that have gone over it. I could be nowhere 
happier than under the same roof with her.’ Teun years 
older than her brother, Mary survived him many 
years. ‘They were years, as Mrs. Gilchrist observes, 
with ever-lengthening periods of darkness; but, she adds, 
that ‘“‘even when the mind seemed gone the heart kept 
some of its fine instincts.’’” We may observe that the author 
has discovered two or three interesting facts which seem to 
have escaped Lamb’s latest and best biographer—Mr. Ainger. 
It seems strange to read that John Lamb, the father, instead 
of surviving his wife but a few months, according to the com- 
mon report, lived for nearly three years after her tragic death. 
“Tt is a date,’’ Mrs. Gilchrist writes, ‘‘of some interest, be- 
cause not till then did brother and sister begin together their 
life of ‘ double singleness’ and entire mutual devotion.” 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. have brought out, in one hand- 
some volume, an illustrated edition of the Rev. Canon Farrar’s 
Life and Work of St. Paul, which appeared in two volumes 
about four years ago. It is, probably, as an historical and 
theological study, by far the most valuable part of the author’s 
series of learned researches into the circumstances attending 
the origin of the New Testament Scriptures; although his 
‘* Life of Christ ’’ has gained a much wider popularity. The 
standard biography of St. Paul by Dean Howson and the Rev. 
W. J. Conybeare will not be superseded by that of Canon 
Farrar; but the latter contains a great deal of useful inform- 
ation drawn from the ‘Talmud, concerning the Jewish 
Rabbinical schools, the glosses of the Law, and other tra- 
ditional precepts, which throw much light on the Apostle’s 
meaning. The present edition is furnished with several good 
maps, and with a very large number of engravings of the 
localities and antiquities of Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
Greece, and Italy, which are appropriately selected, and by 
which the narrative is greatly enlivened. 


The Commissioners of Sewers have begun the erection of 
dwellings on the Petticoat-square site, at a cost of £65,500, 
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; . Watson) are expressive and 

by P. Bucalossi, is a piquant ballad 

ry,’ by Cotsford Dick, is flowing and 
, and the same may be said of ** Linked Together,” 
» words of which are by the gentleman just named, 
being by B. Tours. ‘‘ Gates of the West’’ and 
il,”’ both by Caroline Lowthian; ‘ Where memory 
by Isidore de Lara; ‘*God’s Angel,’’ by W KF’, 
this with harmonium and ‘ Johnnie, 
* A. H. Behrend, may all be commended as 
ing of pleasingly vocal character and free from difficulty. 
Boyton Smith's fantasia for the pianoforte (solo and duet), 
themes from Gounod’s “‘ Faust,’’ is well written for the 
and is showy and effective without being especially 
similar pie etounded 
fe's ** Bohemian Girl.’ ‘‘ Berceuse,’’ by G. Delbrick ; 
** Thérése,”’ Impromptu, by Jd. W. Bowling, and 
‘:price-Gavotte,”’ by L. Gregh, are also pleasing piano- 
forte pieces, all be ing . ublished by Messrs. ¢ h ippe lland Co. 
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of dance music for the pecified Luke 
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Messrs. Ricordi—of London = and various 
cities—have bro t out several interesting 
popular Italian of various districts, the words of 
are given both in the original versions aud in pure I[talian. 
The volume issued comprise ‘‘ Eco della Sicilia’”’ (fitty 
melodies), edited by F. P. Frontini; ‘‘ Eco della Lombardia ”’ 
lifty songs), collected and trans« ribed by G. Gialdini and G. 
Ricordi—and ‘* Eco di Napoli’’ (one hundred picces), collected 
by V. de Meglio. ‘The series is highly valuable to all who are 
interested in national music. ‘The sume firm has issued ** Le 
Livre des Sérénades,”’ a collection of fifteen highly cha- 
racteristic planotorte pieces for two performe rs, composed by 
J. Burgmein. Each movement has a distinctive national title, 
well verified by the style of the music, which is interspersed 
With some piquant French verses by P. Solanges, and some 
striking coloured illustrations by A. Edel. The volume is an 
interesting one, and will prove a seasonable gift-book. ‘The 
printing and getting-up of these works are in good taste, 
and are so striking as at once to identify them with the 
house from which they emanate. 

From tie same publishers we have ‘‘ Par les Champs et par 
les Gréves, par Georges Pfeiffer ’’—being an album of twelve 
pianoforte pieces by one who is eminent both as a performer 
on and composer for the instrument. Each of the movements 
uow referred to has a characteristic title, the styles varying 
from the bright and brilliant to the sombre and pathetic. The 
pieces are not only interesting in themselves, but will be found 
very improving as studies. 

From a large parcel of songs published by Messrs. Ricordi 
we can only specify a few. ‘‘ Ricordati,’’ ‘* Queen of the 
Earth,”’ and ‘‘ Sleep on, dear love,’’ all by Ciro Pinsuti, are in 
that pleasing Italian style of vocal melody of which this com- 
ese has such ready command. ‘ The coy little maid,”’ by 
franz Abt, is piquantly melodious, and shows no sign of 
diminished power in one of the most fertile producers of this 
class of music. ‘ Best for both,’’ and ‘‘ My sweeter self,”’ 
both by P. Bucalossi, possess striking melodies, the latter 
being in waltz rhythm. Other songs that may be com- 
mended are ‘‘So far away’’ and ‘‘ For thee,’’ by L. Carac- 
ciolo; ‘ Let it be soon ’’ and ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ by F. P. ‘Tosti; 
‘* A merry heart ’’ (with choral refrain) and ‘‘ Marguerite,”’ by 
L. Denza; and “ Love! come again’’ and ‘‘ Love’s eternity,” 
by A. Rotoli. 

Messrs. Augener and Co. are bringing out a beautiful 
library edition of the pianoforte music of Jean L. Nicodé, 
a composer who has recently attracted much attention 
in Germany. His compositions have a distinct indi- 
viduality that renders them especially interesting in days 
when the commonplace so largely prevails. With some re- 
fiection of the romantic idealism of Schumann, there is no 
servile imitation in the music of Herr Nicodé, all which is 
well worthy the attention of those who value the pianoforte asa 
medium for the expression of poetical thought. ‘The pieces 
referred to are in various forms and styles; some being ior 
one performer, and others for four hands. 

‘Two to a Bargain’? (Morgan and Co.) is the title of a 
song of a popular kind. The graceful words, by ‘IT’. Malcolm 
Watson, end with a pleasing surprise; the music is by Wilford 
Morgan, the well-kuown vocalist. 
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SoLtuTion or Prosiem No, 2072. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


WHITE 
1.PtoK 3rd _ 
2. Mates accordingly. 


PROBLEM No. 2075. 
By F. O’Niewt Hopkins. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in two moves. 


An interesting Game from the Correspondence Tourney of the Pres‘on 

Guardian, The notes appended to the moves are by Mr, A. Marnriort. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 

puack (Mr. M.)|  wuire (Mr B.) 

P to K 4th | 15. P takes P (ch) 

Kt to Q B 3rd 16. B to K 3rd 

P to Q R 3rd 17. Castles 

Kt to B 3rd If he had played 17. Q Kt to Q 2nd, 

P to Q 3rd eppepigl ae Se eae pba 17. oo 

B to K 2nd effect. (eh), anc e oQ oth, with much 

Castles 


P to Q Kt 4th 


BLACK (Mr. M.) 
K takes P 
K Kt to K 4th 


wutte (Mr. B.) 
1. Pto K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 
. Bto RK 4th 
. P.to Q 3rd 
.P to B 3rd 
.P to K R 8rd 
.Q to K 2nd 
9. B to B 2nd 
I think 9. B to Kt 3rd slightly preferable. 
followed, if Black play 9. B to K 3rd, by 
10. P to Q 4th. 


17. P to Kt 3rd 
| 18. Kt to Kt 5th (ch) 

To this showy but unsound move I 
attribute White's rapéd collapse. He 
should have played 18. Q Kt to Q 2nd. 

9. P to Q 4th | 18. K to Kt 2nd 
10, P to Q 4th P takes Q P | Of course Black dare not capture the Kt 
11. P to K 5th P to Q 6th jon account of the reply, 19. B takes b, &c. 

Several tempting variations arise here, 119. PtoKB 4th Kt takes B 
but the move in the teat is, on the whole, | 99, Q takes Kt B to B 4th 
the most satisfactory. | 21. Q to Q 2nd P to Q Sth 
12. B takes P Kt to Q 2nd The winning move. 

13. B to K B 4th R to K sq 22. Bto B 2nd P to Q 6th 
14, P to K 6th 23, B to K 3rd Kt to R 4th 

The only way to save the weak K P. | 24. Kt to R 3rd P to Kt 5th, 
14. B tu B ard and White resigned, 


In the Court of Bankruptcy Mr. Registrar Pepys has had 
before him the case of Jolin Davis Watters, recently convicted 
of complicity in the frauds on the London and River Plate 
Bank. ‘The accounts showed debts unsecured exceeding 
£40,000, the assets being barely over £1000. 

The committee of the Religious Tract Society have made 
liberal distribution of handsome Christmas Cards among the 
inmates of workhouses, refuges, and other institutions. A 
good supply has been sent to the London and provincial 
hospitals and infirmaries, and this year the committee have 
included in their list of recipients the men of the various life- 
boat stations all round the coast, together with the light- 
house keepers. 


Dunder), 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Jan. 15, 1875), with a codicil (dated April 28, 
| 1), of the Rivht Hon: Alan Legge, Baron Gardner, lute of 
No. 46, Dover-street, Piccadilly, who died on Noy. 2 last, was 
proved on the 6th inst. by the Right Hon. Jwia Sarah Hay- 
ticid, Baroness Gardner, the widow, Colonel the Hon. Everard 
Henry Primrose, and the Hon. Hamilton John Agmondesham 
Culte, the surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting toupwardsof £155,000. ‘Tletestator]leavestohis wife 
£1000, and all the furniture, plate, pictures, jewellery, effects, 
horses, and carriages at his residences; to Herbert Coulstoun 
Gardner £600, and an annuity of £600 charged on his real 
estate; to Alan Coulstoun Gardner £600, and an annuity of 
£600 (to be increased to £1000 on the death of Lady Garduer), 
also charged on his real estate; aud some other bequests. All 
his real and Jeasehold property and the residue of his personal 
estate are settledon Lady Gardner, for life ; in the event of her 
marrying again an annuity of £1000 is substituted for such 
life interest, with remainder to his thereafter born son, if any, 
and, in default of such son, to the said Herbert Coulstoun 
Gardner, for life, with remainder to his first and other sons 
successively in tail male. The testator’s daughters were pro- 
vided for on their respective marriages. 

The will (dated June 7, 1880), with a codicil (dated Aug. 31, 
1883), of the Right Hon. Seling Charlotte, Viscountess Milton, 
formerly of Kirkham Abbey, Northamptonshire, and late of 
No. 2, Carlton House-terrace, who died on Sept. 24 last, was 
proved on the 1st inst. by Cecil George Savile Foljambe, the 
son, the sole executor, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to over £47,000. The testatrix bequeaths £15,000, upon 
trust, for her son Henry Savile Foljambe; and £7000 each to 
her daughters, Elizabeth Anne Foljambe and Caroline Frederica 
Foljambe, in addition to what they are entitledto under the 
wills of their father and of testatrix’s sister, Lady Catherine 
Harcourt. The manor of Haselbech and all her real estate 
she leaves to her said son Cecil; she also leaves to him the 
residue of her personalty, including £40,000 which she has 
power to appoint under settlement, and under the will of her 
said sister. The deceased was the second daughter of the third 
and last Karl of Liverpool; she married, first, Viscount Milton, 
eldest son of the fifth Karl Fitzwilliam; and secondly, Mr. 
George Savile Foljambe, of Osberton Hall, Derbyshire, who 
also predeceased her. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot 
of Perthshire, signed Nov. 20 last, of the testamentary dis- 
position and settlement (executed Aug. 13, 1879), with a codicil 
(dated April 23, 1881), of Mrs. Eliza Baxter, or Molison, late 
of Errol, who died on Oct. 2, granted to Mys. Elizabeth 
I’rances Molison or Dalgleish, the daughter and the executrix 
nominate, was sealed in London on the Ist iust., the personal 
estate in England and Scotland amouuting to over £210,000. 

The will (dated Nov. 29, 1882) of Mr. Charles James Heath, 
late of Balham, who died on Oct. 1 last, was proved on the 
21st ult. by Mrs. Jane Stort Heath, John Burrows, and Joseph 
Silcock, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to over £57,000. The testator gives to his wife £500 and 
his residence, with the household furniture, plate, paintings, 
effects, horses and carriages, and he makes up her annua) 
income with the rents of some freehold houses and the 
dividends of certain stocks, to which she is already entitled. 
to £3000; to his friend Mary Sophia Moyse, £5000, and « 
further £5000 on the death of his wife; and legacies to iu 
brothers, sister, executors, friends, and servants. As to the 
residue of his real and! personal estate, one half is to be held, 
upon trust, for Mrs. Sarah Hepzibah Heath, the wife of his 
brother William, for life, then to his said brother for life, and 
then to the children of his brothers William and Stephen 
Hobson; and the other half is to be held, upon trust, for Mrs. 
Caroline Maitland Hobson, the wife of his brother Stephen 
Hobson, for life; then for his last-named brother for life, and 
then for the children of both his said brothers. 

The will (dated Sept. 7, 1873) with six codicils, of Mrs. 
Susan Schuyler Luce, late of The Cottage, Flushing, Mylor, 
Cornwall, who died on Sept. 11 last, was proved on the 30th 
ult. by William Hollis Luce and Frederick Charles Lambe, the 
nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate ex- 
ceeding £27,000. ‘The persons principally benefited by the 
testatrix are nephews and nieces and some of their children. 


The Crystal Palace Fine-Arts Club held its annual soirée 
at the Crystal Palace last week. ‘There was a large attendance, 
the principal attraction being an excellent concert, given 
under the direction of Captain Beaumont. 

Sir G. H. Chambers, on ! retirement from the office of 
chairman of the London ana St. Katharine Docks Company, 
has been presented with an address from the officers and 
servants of the company, inclosed in a silver casket. 

Mr. Mundella opened the Sunday School Memorial-Hail at 
Leicester on Thursday week, and, in addressing a public meet- 
ing in the evening, contended that the Education Act of 1870 
had given as much impetus to religious as to secular teaching. 

Intelligence has reached Dartmouth of the burning of the 
Spanish mail-steamer San Augustin in the Bay of Biscay. 
Fourteen of those on board—there were eighty-two in all— 
have been landed at Dartmouth, and it is hoped the others 
have been saved, but as yet their fate is unknown. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR PRESENTS. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN LONDON, OF THE COMPANY’S OWN MANUFACTURE, AT 


—SS 


— Fine Diamond 
Ring, 


Marquese 
£25. 
50s. 
728. 


Two Silver Fruit Spoons,inCase ..._ ... 
Two do. do. with Sifter... 


JEWELLERY, 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 


WHOLESALE CASH PRICES. 


Fine Diamond 


Half- Hoop Ring, 


Fine Gold Bracelet, in Best Morocco Case, 
£4 10s. 


STERLING SILVER, WATCHES, 


CLOCKS, 


£20. 


Case containing One Mustard Pot and Two 
Muffineers, Silver, £7 5s. 


DRESSING BAGS, ETC. 


AWARDED FIVE FIRST CLASS MEDALS, THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR, AND THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS:...&.-SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


SHOW ROOMS—112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactories—Clerkenwell, Sheffield, Paris, and at Belfast. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST-FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


| 
Awarded Thirty-two Prize Medals. 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


EXCEEDS 


25,000,000 Ibs. 


AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR WAS AWARDED TO MENIER. 




















MAPPIN & WEBB, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TRAVELLING 


AND 


DRESSING BAGS, 
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TOLL a 


BAGS, 


Fitted with Silver and Ivory, 
from £5 5s. 


WRITE FOR BAG 
LONDON ADDRESSES: 
OXFORD-STREET, WEST-END, and MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 


CATALOGUE, 





NOVELTIES 


IN BRASS & LEATHER. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS 
PORTRAIT FRAMES 
SCRAP BOOKS 

FITTED BAGS, HAND BAGS 
BAGATELLE BOARDS 
INKSTANDS, BOOK SLIDES 
BIBLES, PRAYERS 
CHURCH SERVICES 
CLOCKS 

CIGAR CASES, CARD CASES 
DESKS, BLOTTING BOOKS 
DESPATCH BOXES 
DRESSING CASES 
ENVELOPE CASES 

FANS, PURSES 

GLOVE BOXES, RETICULES 
JEWEL CASES 

OPERA GLASSES 

POCKET BOOKS, PENCIL CASES 
SMELLING BOTTLES 
WRITING CASES 

WORK BOXES 

POSTAGE SCALES 

SILVER JEWELLERY 
ORNAMENTS 


GAMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | 


AND AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF 
NIC-NACS 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 


NEW-YEAR 
CARDS. 


Great Variety at positively Trade Price:, 
Lak LION, Ns 


a 


a 
60 & 62, OXFORD-STREET, 


“LOUIS” VELVETEEN 


“The favourite and most fashionable material 
of the day.” 
THE WEAR OF EVERY YARD IS 
GUARANTEED 


by the Manufacturer, and every yard of the 
genuine bears the name 


“ DOVie* 


Patterns and prices 
post-free from nearly all 
drapers throughout the 
kingdom. 





cures Neuralgia, . 
Tic and Toothache, 


eo) Nervous and Sick Headache. 


ZB 

A”. “ Tikheel is entirely different from anything yet brought before the public; it may be safely trusted 

to cure ninety-five cases out of a hundred of ordinary facial Neuralgia, and at least three out of 

four cases of Toothache, even if proceeding from a decayed tooth. It will also cure. in every case, the 

symptomatic Toothache of pregnancy, in which condition it may be taken with perfect safety. In Nervous 

and Sick Headache it also exercises an immediate and almost certain beneficial influence. In cases of 

Neuralgia, so prevalent in hot and damp countries, it will be found of great service; and the important 

fact of all is that the medicine is essentially a safe one, being non-poisonousin any possible dose.’”’—Chemist and 

Druggist.—Price 2s. 6d , to be obtained of all Chemists everywhere. Do not be persuaded to ** Try something else.” 
PARCELS POST FREE for 2s. 9d., in Stamps or P.O.0., from the Manufacturers, 


CLARKE, BLEASDALE, BELL, & CO., YORK. 





TI =. ae UOT 
PATENT DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 
NEWEST INVENTION. EXQUISITE MODEL. UNIQUE DESIGN. 
PERFECT COMFORT. GUARANTEED WEAR. UNIVERSAL ADAPTABILITY. 





FREE FROM COMPLICATION. 
ADVANTAGES OVER ANY OTHER MAKE OF CORSET. 


Pus CORSET has been Invented to supply what was really | 


wanted—viz., a Corset warranted not to split in the seqsus, at the same time combining every 
excellence required in a Jady’s Corset Ail the parts are arrariged diagonally instead of the ordinary 
upright pieces, the seams being thus relieved of a great portion of the strain. ‘Lhe material is also cut 
on the bias, and yields to the figure without splitting. The bones are arranged to give support to the 
figure where required (avoiding undue pressure), i 
utmost strain in wear tearing the fabric. The gees of construction gives the freest adaptability 
to the figure, making it unrivalled in its graceful proportions, and meeting the requirements of the 
Jatest fashions without any complications of belts, straps, &c. ‘lo prevent imitation, every Corset is 
eae To be had of all high-class Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters; through the principal Whole- 
sale Houses, This Corset has gained the Guid Medal at the New Zealand Exhibition. 


ROWLANDS’ 








A HANDSOME 


CHRISTMAS 


and by crossing the diagonal seams prevent the | 





AND 


NEW-YEAR’S CIFT 


TO THE READERS OF THE 


“TLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
IMPORTANT TO 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE 


AND TO EVERY 


MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 

On your cutting out this Coupon and 
forwarding the same, along with your address 
and One Penny Stamp (to cover postage), to 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds, 
ee will at once have forwarded to you a 
eautiful little volume of 104 pages, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and 
beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


GOOD THINGS, MADE, 
SAID, AND DONE. 
FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


This Coupon will not be available after 
Jan. 10, 1884. 


MACASSAR OIL 


has been known for more than eighty years to be the | 
best and safest preserver and beautifier of the hair; it 
contains no lead, mineral. or poisonous ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a golden colour, which is 
specially recommended for fair and golden-haired 
children and persons. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 78., 10s. 6d, (equal 
to four small), and 21s. 


Ask for ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
of 20, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Sent by post for 3d. extra in stamps. 
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PATTERNS SENT FREE 
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POST. 
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FREE. 




















JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Patented throughout Europe and America, have been accorded the Diploma of Honour and Gold 
Medal at Amsterdam, 1883; the Royal Portuguese Order of Knighthood, 1883; the Legion of 
Honour of France, 1878; and also Gold Medals at all the recent International Exhibitions. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PATENT SOSTENENTE SOUNDING BOARD. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PATENT TONE SUSTAINING PEDAL. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PATENT CONSOLIDATED METAL FRAMED. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PATENT TONE COMPENSATOR. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PATENT TONE RENOVATOR. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ RECENTLY PATENTED SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


sitive and obedient touch, in fact, everything that could bo 
“ Sim 


“| have attentively examined the beautiful pianos of Messrs. 
desired. «e Reeves. 


John Brinsmead and Sons that are exhibited at the International 
Exhibition of 1878. consider them to be exceptional in the 
ease with which gradations of sound can be produced, from 
the softest to the most powerful tones. These excellent pianos 
merit the approbation of all artists, as the tone is full as well as 
sustained, aud.the touch is of perfect evenness thronghout its 
entire range, answering to every requirement of the pianist. 
“ Cu. Gounop.” 


| “We, the undersigned, after having seen and most con- 
scientionsly examined the English pianos at the Universal 
Fxhibition of 1878. certify that the palm belongs to the Grand 
Pianos of the house of Brinsmead. 
** NICHOLAS RUBINSTEIN, 
“D. Maexvs, 
“ ANTOINE DE KonrText : 
“(0 ’ i a e Emperor of Germany, anc 
“In every way highly satisfactory. Quality of tone, a sen- (Court F caper ple Facet 7s Mtg pam 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-st.,and the Brinsmead Pianoforte Works, Grafton-rd., Kentish Town, N.W. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
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SKETCHES IN THE ARMOURY AND MUSEUM OF THE TOWER OF LONDON 
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DRESSED FOR THE OPERA. BY E. TOFANO. 
EXHIBITED IN MR. McLEAN'’S GALLERY, HAYMAREET. 
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DOLLY, 


tsyn’°r CHRISTMAS JOLLY? 
DRAWN BY HAL LUDLOW. 
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Che Coloured AMlustrations. 


> 
“TISS ME!” 
I. 
Last Christmas-eve our darling Bella, 
Brimful of frolicsome delight, 
As bitten by a tarantella, 
Whirled round us like a fairy sprite, 
Then sudden ceased her wayward flight ; 


Il. 
And with a spray of kissing- berries 
Held most invitingly in hand, 
Her lips a pair of red-ripe cherries 
Still more inviting, gave command, 
Yet with coquettish air and bland. 


II. 
‘‘Tiss Me!’’ exclaimed the pretty lisper, 
Not meekly hanging down her head, 
Nor in a furtive, feeble whisper, 
As half-ashamec of what she said, 
And holding Mrs. G. in dread. 


IV. 
At this bold challenge her male cousins 
From first to most remote degree 
At all our feasts they flock by dozens) 
Rushed on tumultuously ; but she, 
Sly Puss! had fled with mocking glee. 


v. 
Ha! ha! I’ve caught you, Isabella ! 
By that half-smothered laugh betrayed ; 
Show me your palm! Now I will tell a 
Fine fortune for you, pretty maid, 
Without a fortune-teller’s aid. 


vi. 
Ful! soon—but when or where I know not-- 
A happy fate, Bell, will be yours : 
Someone—or rich or poor I trow not— 
Will ope for you Love’s palace doors, 
And with you pace its shining floors. 


vil. 
What matter where the words be spoken 
That blend two loving hearts in one: 
The dreariest spot will by this token 
Be flooded by Love’s radiant sun, 
And light and warmth be where was none ; 


vill. 
Love’s whisper, ’neath the stars bright-glowing, 
With silence brooding all around, 
Save song of nightingale fast-flowing 
In gurgling eddies of sweet sound, 
Re-consecrates the hallowed ground. 
Joun Latey. 








“MLISS.” 


Melissa Smith, best known as Mliss, 

Was a most heterogeneous Miss ; 

As those well know whose hearts have bled 
While they Bret Harte’s weird tales have read, 
One moment bursting into laughter, 
Then pity’s tears fast following after ; 
And sometimes both twin-born together, 
Like shine and rain in April weather ; 

So wondrous great the wizard’s skill 

To move the feelings at his will. 

Mliss was indeed a quaint compound 

As ever was in girlhood found ; 

Of manners coarse, and yet no less 

With touch of chastened tenderness ; 
Though fiercely passionate and bold, 

Yet with a heart of virgin gold, 

So clearly bright, so sweetly pure, 
Nought could its radiance quite obscure ; 
Throughout a most unhappy lot 

She bore herself without a blot, 

As one within a loathsome lair 

A lily white unsmirched might bear. 
Such is the girl Bret Harte has drawn, 
With shade of night and streak of dawn ; 
A child forlornly desolate, 

Much harried by disastrous fate, 

Who mid a motley, roystering crew, 
Uncared for into girlhood grew ; 

With yearnings vague for better things, 
And budding as of spirit wings, 

Which soon her kindling soul might bear 
Aloft into serener air. 

But would you know Melissa well, 

Go, read the tale he has to tell— 

A sweet-sad story, such as brings 

Warm tears from pity’s holiest springs.--J. L. 








“A BOUQUET FOR MAMMA ON 
CHRISTMAS MORNING.” 


What can brighten the wintry hours, 

This Christmas morning, like Elsie’s flowers ! 
What is the gift that can gladden more 
‘Than that at her mother’s chamber door ! 


Elsie ever this gladsome morn 

On which the thrice-blest Babe was born, 
Eagerly bears her little gift 

Her mother’s heart to heaven to lift. 


For, oh, to her mother’s gaze ’tis sweet, 
Her priceless darling’s eyes to meet, 
Glad blue eyes, brimful, above | 

All other meanings, with yearning love. 


Ah, but dear are the golden curls 

And the red, sweet lips of her best of girls, 
Eager lips, that will not miss — 

All the love in her mother’s kiss ! 


Oh Angels of old, that carolled first 

When the Holy Babe this morn was nursed, 
Shall ever your hymns, this season, cease 
To sing us to love and to tender peace ? 


And of all the Heaven to Earth ye bring, 

Of all the love that to us ye sing, 

What more dear unto Christ can be 

Than the love eee ere ee 
. C. Bennett 





HE LOVED AND HE RODE AWAY. 
BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Avtnor or “ Georce Geitu,” &c, 
CHAPTER I. 
A garrison and a seaport town, Castle Gifford might rashly 
have been supposed a gay and lively place. 

Castle Gifford, however, was nothing of the kind. Detractors 
said it was the dullest hole on earth. Officers entered their 
quarters with misgivings, and left them with rejoicing; and 
yet, such is the perversity of human nature that in the after 
days, when far away in India or baking under African suns, 
the memory of the old Castle recurred to them with a softened, 
almost tender feeling of affection. By that time they had 
forgotten the boredom and the ennui, and the long hours 
during which they could find nothing to do or to interest them, 
and recollected only the fine expanse of sea and land that, 
turn which way they would, their eyes rested on, the kindly 
faces that had brightened at their approach, and the hos- 
pitable greetings with which they, strangers in a strange land, 
were welcomed. 

Nevertheless Castle Gifford was dull— deadly, hopelessly 
dull. Its best friend could not say the little town had the 
slightest claim to any brightness in the way of society ; and 
the principal reason why the place proved so horribly, aggra- 
vatingly stupid was that it kept itself in a state of chronic 
expectancy, and never could make up its extraordinary mind 
to settle down and try to evolve something satisfactory out of 
its internal resources. 

If the reader has ever been so unfortunate as to live in 
the house with a child (old or young) who is always waiting 
for some one to amuse its youth or its age, or intimately 
known a person given to expect letters and to do little or 
nothing between the hours of delivery save ask whether the 
postman has passed, he may form some idea of life at Castle 
Gifford. 

The military proved the disturbing element in what would 
otherwise have been an exquisitely charming, sleepy, out-of- 
the-way corner of this beautiful world. Even the monotonous 
murmur of the sea failed to sooth into dreamy repose minds 
always marvelling what the officers coming into barracks would 
do—what the officers who had just gone were doing—what the 
officers who were to come after would be like. 

If the inhabitants could only have thought a little more of 
themselves, and a little less of the Ensigns, Captains, and 
Majors who destroyed their peace, what a pleasant society 
anyone might have found in the little town spread all along 
the bay, with green hills swelling softly on the opposite shore 
and rising grounds, which attained almost to the dignity of 
mountains, stretching away behind the harbour and the 
castle, and the church and the pretty houses, till their dark 
grey summits seemed to touch the tender azure of the summer 
sky. 

It was all down on the coast that the champaign country 
lay—a country rich with waving corn-fields and Juxuriant 
meadow-grass—with broad acres of flax, the loveliest and 
most delicate-looking crop that grows—with pasture lands, 
where meek-eyed cows chewed the cud lazily—with woods, 
where beside wandering streams woodcocks and kingfishers 
were to be found, and plantations through which hare* and 
ribbits scurried on their way to the wild commons that lay 
vetween the broad belt of cultivation and the bleak, desolate 
uplands that afforded such shelter to game of all sorts, and 
presented to sportsmen the double fascination of starting a 
covey and trying to break their own necks. 

Castle Gifford took its name from an old ruin near the 
shore. Nobody supposed Gifford had anything to do with the 
building itself, which may or may not have been, as was stated, 
in existence before the Christian Era; but at some remote 
period a Gifford owned the property on which it stood, for 
which very insufficient reason the remains of the structure 
came down to the knowledge of posterity in conjunction with 
the name of a man who probably knew as little about the 
edifice as those who in later days made picnic parties to the 
walls that still remained. 

The mortar which held the huge stones together was mixed 
with shells, and the whole mass had so fused together, solid 
rock itself was not harder than the masonry, which antiquarians 
were in the habit of declaring could not be destroyed. 

For two thousands years past, as far as was known, no 
person had tried to destroy it; but the feat could have been 
performed, no doubt, had any efficient mind devoted itself to 
the enterprise. As for the other castle which formed so grand 
a feature in the landscape, where the officers’ quarters were 
situated, it was comparatively a modern erection, having been 
built about the third century by some king with an unpro- 
nounceable name, who apparently made as little of lifting 
blocks of stone as the individual who designed the pyramids. 
It must once have been a place of great strength, before the 
arts of modern warfare proved how easily, apparently impreg- 
nable fortresses can be taken. It was once possessed of a moat 
and drawbridge and all the other accessories which in former 
days belonged by prescriptive right to a castle ; but the moat 
was now filled up, and a carriage road ran from the outer to 
the inner gate, and visitors were allowed to go over the for- 
tifications freely — except one dungeon, where, it was rumoured, 
a ghost resided in company with the gunpowder which Govern- 
ment had stored safely down among the rocks on which the 
building was founded. 

A scare had once been got up about this gunpowder, and 
representations were made te the authorities that some ladies 
of old family and slender income, who resided opposite the 
castle gates, much feared that if an explosion took place their 
windows would be broken. Upon this, engineers were sent to 
view the place, and they reassured the minds of the inhabitants 
by reporting that, from the eonstruction of the tower, they 
were able to say positively, supposing an almost impossible 
accident occurred, that of the castle would be blown 
straight up into the air. isely, they never even hinted where 
the fragments might be ted to come down. 

As for the officers who night after night slept peaceably 
beside that mine of danger, their name was indeed legion. The 


memory of the oldest spinster in the town —and ther? 
were several who might have compcted for that honour 
failed to reach to the time when caps were not being pulled, 
about which maidens seemed fairest in eyes that looked 
down from the castle walls on the youth and beauty of the 
little town. 

There had been officers of all sorts of characters, all 
diversities of tastes, and all degrees in life. 

Fops and martinets, saints and sinners, the impecunious 
heirs to old titles, and the sons of rich and gluttonous 
aldermen—Castle Gifford found a welcome for every one of 
them. It was as willing to weep with those who wept—pro- 
viding they wore epaulettes—as to pipe for those who danced. 
With one exception, no officer could be unwelcome; that 
exception, it is grievous to state, was the officer who brought 
his wife with him. 

It had come to be understood that in Castle Gifford ladies 
who took up their abode in the pretty quarters in the Castle— 
almost overhanging the sea—were not to be visited. ‘There 
were good reasons for this, as the town had been shamefully 
imposed upon on two notable occasions. Yet the unwritten 
decision did fall hard on brides who could, if necessary, hav 
produced their ‘‘ marriage lines,’? and matrons who were as 
sternly virtuous as the severest censor of morals in Gifford, as 
the place was affectionately abbreviated. 

Heavens! the doings of the officers in that little town 
would, if put into print, fill one of the shelves in the British 
Museum. ‘The barefaced way in which they led girls to 
suppose they had serious intentions, and then went back to 
their lawful wives, whose very existence had never been 
suspected; the way they talked and walked; the way they 
marched out at the head of their men through the most 
fashionable street of Gifford; the way they lounged up and 
down the promenade ; the way they made their horses curvet 
in front of windows through which prettier faces than those 
belonging to old ladies watched awe-struck the antics of these 
centaurs ; the luncheons they ate ; the dinners they swallowed; 
the balls they attended; the private theatricals they got up; 
the mad leaps they took out hunting; the risks they ran; the 
love they made; the loves they forsook; the friendships 
they formed ; the friendships they forgot ; the caricatures they 
drew; the valentines they. wrote; the habit they had of 
‘‘going courting for pudding and pie;’’ the sermons some of 
them preached; the hours which most of them gambled; 
their extravagance; their recklessness; their carelessness ; 
their pleasant ways ; their utter want of any sense of gratitude ; 
their apparent inability to become attached to anything on 
earth except themselves; are not all these matters, writ large 
in the annals of Gifford, which went on from year to year, 
innocently believing the next officer it got its male kind to call 
on would not prove a gay deceiver, but choose a wife from 
amongst the many daughters it contained who were ‘‘ open to 
an offer.’’ 

It may well be imagined that round and about the town, 
but yet out of it, there were many desirable mansions, the 
owners of which set their faces strongly against this military 
craze. Asa rule, they were gentlemen who, not having the 
means to formally invite the officers to formal dinner parties, 
decided to have nothing to do with ther. Morning visits 
were exchanged between the ladies of these households and 
their town sisters, but there was no intimate or, indeed, any 
friendly intercourse. Tastes differ, as we know, and habits 
once formed are difficult to change. 

The town delighted in the esplanade, where an officer was 
generally to be found ; the suburbs—to distinguish the class 
referred to which could not by any means claim to be ‘‘county 
people,’’ took its walks abroad in rural and lonely regions, 
where the bold gaze of Captain or Lieutenant never intruded 
to make its cheeks redder than a soldier’s tunic. Sometimes 
one of the proscribed race conceived adesireto become eo 
with the tamilies who lived ‘‘ quietly.”’ Had his wishes ever 
been gratified, he would have 1: unl the dreadful stagnation 
of that simple state of existence s»mething too terrible to be 
expressed in words. 

Rich enough to be above the necessity to work ; so poor as 
to ke unable to enjoy—life did not flow, but crept sluggishly 
onits way. Young people, as a rule, deemed it a dreadful 
thing to sleep away the ‘* best years of their life,’? but their 
elders were firm. ‘They did not mean their daughters’ minds 
to be unsettled by dancing with redcoats, and listening to 
unmeaning compliments. They did not believe inthe expediency 
of having strange men, of whom nobody knew anything, save 
that they wore her Majesty’s uniform, lounging in their 
drawing-rooms, wandering through their gardens, eating their 
cherries and pears, shooting their birds, stopping for luncheon, 
and lingering for dinner. They had not the means, and they 
had not the inclination for this sort of life ; they did not think 
it quite respectable; and, upon the whole, who shall say their 
idea was not right? Men here to-day and away to-morrow 
are not the best or safest acquaintances to introduce into 
families; though, to the credit of the military and Gifford be 
it said, that, although the officers did not marry any of the 
Gifford young ladies, no scandal ensued in consequence of 
their presence. 

No home lacked a daughter whose name was not mentioned; 
no husband mourned a wife worse than dead. Gifford might 
be and was a little bold and unmaidenly, but no one could 
assert it lacked virtue. Nevertheless, gentlemen who lived on 
their own lands felt the town society to be fast and undesir- 
able, for which reason their daughters passed the tenderest 
portion of existence in a state of almost nunlike seclusion, 
tending their flowers, copying music, learning new songs, 
walking, riding, driving, having friends stopping on visits, 
but going out into society simply not at all. 

Amongst those who lived this life—who lived, indeed, a life 
more retired than any of his equals—wa: a Mr. Howard 
Laurence. He had entered into possession of his yatrimony, 
Hillmont, with high hopes and a heavy mortgage. He had 
inherited money from his mother, in a small way an heiress; 
so, being able to marry as he liked, he chose the daughter of a 
very old county family, who made up in length of pedigree, 
grace of manner, and sweetness of disposition what she lacked 
in wealth. There never was but one child born to them, 
Nellie; and, as if fate had only waited her advent to swoop 
down upoa Hillmont, the very day she came into the world 
news arrived of the failure of a great bank in which Mr. 
Laurence had shares. Those were.the days of unlimited 
liability, and for fifteen long years the unfortunate gentleman 
went on paying calls and growing poorer and poorer. His 
health failed, his spirits seemed broken, but, after a fashion, 
he was still a very happy man—he had his wife, and Nellie, 
and his property. By living in the most economical manner 
he was able to pay the interest on the mortgages; but it 
proved totally beyond his power to make any pr.v.sion for 
wife or child. At his death Hillmont would pass away to a 
male relative. Mrs. Laurence had only fifty pounds a year of 
her own, so that there seemed no future for the girl unless she 
married well. 

In this -world there probably was never any- girl who- 
thought less about marrying at all or who looked more un- 
likely to attract a great and wealthy husband than Nellie 
Laurence. Pale in face, tall and thin in figure, unformed. 
in manner, shy before strangers, at seventeen she had nothing 
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noticeable about her except her eyes, which were, everyone said, 
far too large. Even her mother failed to think Nellie beau- 
tiful. Yet she did not despair—unlikely girls often make 
grand matches—and there was an undescribable something 
about the girl everybody took to. 

She was so simple, so unselfish, so loving, so tender 
hearted, it might be some man of sense and discrimination 
would pass by a more gorgeous flower to gather and love this 
delicate blossom. 

She was only seventeen, and it was possible—though this 
Mrs. Laurence, who had herself been at that age a reigning 
beauty, somewhat doubted—that Nellie would become hand- 
some atter a little, when she‘had done growing and filled out, 
and learned how to think more of herself. 

Amongst the friends of Mrs. Laurence’s earlier married 
life there had been a certain Mrs. Poolton, who, dying very 
suddenly, left three daughters to scramble up to womanhood 
as they could, in which process their father, a pleasant, agree- 
able spendthrift, gave them little or no assistance. Hilimont, 
having been always open to them, Nellie had learned to regard 
them as sisters, and they in turn said they loved her more than 
any sisters could. 

They were very charming, very clever, very well connected, 
very accomplished, and, like young chickens early deprived of 
the shelter of a mother’s wing, soon learnt how to take very 
good care of themselves. ‘They spent most of their time with 
their great relations, and at length, when Mr. Poolton, unable 
to meet his creditors any longer, had to leave his native 
country and shift about as well as he could in France, the 
girls, quite grown up, were forced to spend their time alto- 
gether in houses which were not their own. 

At length one—the prettiest and youngest—made an 
admirable match. The husband was rich, good looking, good 
natured, generous, idle—but he lacked family. That was pre- 
cisely what his wife could supply; and so well pleased did he 
seem With his share of the bargain that he let her lead him 
about like a sheep, choose her residence, her friends, ask her 
sisters to live with them, and, in fact, order the course of the 
whole of his existence. 

Amongst the lady’s charming fancies chanced to be one for 
spending a summer at Gifford. She and hers had gone 
through a good deal of trouble in the pretty little town, and 
she naturally desired to rejoice there, now rejoicing seemed 
possible. She wished to exhibit her carriages, her horses, her 
liveries, her wealth, her husband in Gifford. She drove the 
sweetest little phaeton, drawn by the dearest pair of. rats of 
ponies, along the Esplanade. She brought over the newest 
fashions from Paris, where she had met ‘‘ poor pape,’’ who 
was still unprepared to meet his creditors, and last, but not 
least, she took Sea Hall for the season. 

Sea Hall was the great house of the neighbourhood. There 
Mrs. Laurence’s forefathers had lived—before they diced, and 
raced, and drank up every acre of the land and every stone in 
the building. The property then fell into the hands of a 
certain nobleman, who wanted ‘‘ votes’? for the county, and, 
as the Hall was too large and too expensive for anybody who 
did not own the estate to reside at, and as he did not want to 
live there himself, it was let, when it was let at all, at a large 
rental for the summer months to English people—no gentle- 
man in Ireland could have afforded to take it—and the agent 
was painfully strict on the subject of references. 

Mr. Wells, however, who had, as the world jestingly said, 
married the three Miss Pooltons, was able to humour his 
wife’s whim, more especially as it brought him in contact with 
all the county people, who were so grand and exclusive, and 
all the aristocrats of the town, who were so pleasant. 

Rather a racketing sort of life was led by the family at Sea 
Hall; but quiet evenings were spent there occasionally ; and, 
when the occupants chanced to be ‘‘ quite alone,’’ or had onl 
‘a friend or two,’’ be sure little Nellie Laurence, as Mrs. Wells 
called her, was of the party. Her love for the girl was very 
genuine. 

‘* She has never had a bright home for years,’’ said Mrs. 
Wells to her husband. ‘‘ They are so wretchedly poor and 
ees She won’t come when we have company because she 

as no dress, and I dare not offerherone. I do wish she could 
meet with somebody as rich and good as you—you dear old 
oose.” 

‘* Ah, Lesley,’’ answered the dear old goose, ‘‘ there is a 
vast difference between you and Miss Laurence. I am afraid 
the prince has yet to be born who would woo such a Cin- 
dereélla,’’ for Mr. Wells had alla rich man’s love of appear- 
ances, and he could not admire a girl who was nothing to look 
at, had little to say for herself, and seemed perfectly incapable 
of making the most even of the few advantages she possessed. 

Mrs. Wells, however, was not so easily discoura ,ed. 

‘*There is something about Nellie, if we could get men to 
see it,’’ she observed to her sisters. ‘‘I should be so glad if 
Major Trellick, for example, would take a fancy to her.- He 
is a little too old, to be sure; but he has everything except 
youth, a girl can want, and I do not suppose he is more than 
four or five-and-thirty when all is said.”’ 

“*T think he likes her,’’ answered Maud, the second Miss 
Poolton. ‘‘ Have you noticed that he is able to make her talk?’’ 

If at heart Mrs. Wells had not been a thorough match- 
maker, she never could have suited herself so admirably; and 
one of her understood, though unexpressed, objects in coming 
to Sea Hall was a hope that she might so manage affairs as to 
bring about an alliance between Maud and a certain scion of 
nobility for whom that young lady had in formér days vainly 
sighed. 

The Misses Poolton since their sister’s marriage had begun 
to entertain high views for themselves. ‘They could several 
times have married wealth ; but they desired that and a good 
deal besides. Lesley having, Curtius-like, thrown herself, 
for the benefit of her family, into the pit of mere riches, it 
behoved them to contract very much finer matches. 

If only the Honourable Fitzmaurice Athlone, whom she 
had always more than liked, would propose for her, Maud 
Poolton felt hers might be a very happy life. He had a beau- 
tiful place, a good r-nt-roll, was well born, and amiable. 
He was now constantly at Sea Hall, and so was his friend of 
about four weeks’ date, Major ‘Trellick, a man admirable, so 
said Gifford, in every respect. He was the best shot, the best 
rider, the fastest walker, the swiftest rower, the most accom- 

lished officer the old castle had ever seen within its walls. 

e had rescued a man from drowning. He had taken a leap 
across Gifford Falls that was thought worthy of being com- 
memorated with a stone and an inscription. He played on 
the piano beautifully, and sang divinely. He was adored by 
the Gifford beggars, whoy if dirty, were picturesque and 
grateful. His men liked him; he was popular amongst his 
equals; he had read, travelled, met people worth knowing, 
and seen adventures he had a faculty for recounting well. 
He was not dependent on his pay. Father or mother he 
had none, to please or distress. He was his own master. 
Could anything be better for Nellie Laurence? Nellie, whom 
he really seemed to single out and delight to talk to; Nellie, 
by whose side he walked the shore often and often in the summer 
evenings, which seemed so beautiful and balmy, and unreal to 
the girl in that happy, happy time. 

Along the sands it so happened they were generally 


téte-a-téte ; for Maud and the Honourable Fitz were in the 
habit of leading the van. Mr. Wells, still a good deal in love, 
followed with his wife, while that ‘‘ lazy pair of dreamers,”’ 
Nellie and Major ‘Irellick, moved along in the rear talking 
of the sea and the shells, and the scenery and the ships, 
= cf everything almost upon which they could talk, except 
ove. 

Ata very early period of the acquaintance Miss Poolton, who 
never joined in those evening rambles, being far too gocd- 
natured to spoil sport, laughingly warned Nellie against the 
fascinations of the Major, who she said she had heard was a 
‘* shocking flirt.”’ Nellie often wondered what she could have 
meant by this, for the Major certainly never flirted with her, 
nor paid a compliment; never showed her one of the many 
small attentions the girl, even in her limited acquaintance with 
the opposite sex, had been accustomed to receive. 

He talked to her sensibly and quietly, he did her the great 
honour of treating the child-girl quite differently to any 
woman he had before come in contact with. He found her 
well informed, well read, original, companionable; and as the 
days grew into weeks and the weeks into months he could not 
but understand he felt more than a common interest in Nellie 
Laurence, which if she had been differently circumstanced, and 
he of another temperament, might have led him seriously to 
consider whether he could bring himself to marry a girl who 


except her eyes, had not a guod feature in her face, who was whi, 


his tellow-officers were in the habit of calling lean and lanky, 
whose very best dress was made of white muslin, who had nota 
friend in the world likely to leave her any money, the state of 
whose father’s health compelled him to dine at two o’clock in 
the day, while the extremeiy low condition of the family finances 
obliged Mrs. Laurence with her gentle smile to say, she ‘‘ did 
not visit.” 

It was a thing which would not do at all he felt, and yet for 
many a year he had never been so much inclined to allow him- 
self to tall in love. As matters were, however, he had been 
very careful both for Nellie and himself. If the little girl 
liked him, and he believed she did, no word or look of his 
could be blamed for such a catastrophe. He had not flirted 
with her. He had not tried to make her fond of him, and yet 
he knew she was,—could almost hear the fluttering of her 
young heart as he drew nigh,—could see the little flush of 
pleasure in her cheek, and detect in her eyes the welcome she 
was too shy to utter. 

It was towards the end of that happy summer -— the grain 
had been cut, and was standing in stooks on the sides of the 
uplands as well as down in the fields by the sea—the autumnal 
tints were already touching a leaf here and there in the 
plantations ; mignonette, heliotrope, ana verbenas, chary 
of growth a short time previously, were now1i anning about the 
garden of Sea Hall like wild, beautiful children ; the myrtles 
had shed their flowers long before; the loveliest and finest 
part of the whole year in Ireland had come, and now Major 
‘l'rellick’s regiment was ordered off, not merely to other quarters 
but out of the country. ‘The small portion of it stationed in 
Gifford was to leave the next morning to rejoin the main body 
in the nearést large town, whence the gallant —th were 
to embark for India. Who could tell how many of those 
composing it would leave India. Only one thing seemed 
certain: it was most unlikely any one of the number would 
ever return to Gifford. And Gifford lamented, and could not 
be consoled, while poor Nellie, on whom the news fell sud- 
denly, felt stunned. 

Never had the moonlight seemed to her so sad and beautiful 
as it did that night while she walked home along the 
shore. She tried to speak on indifferent subjects ; but after a 
time her voice died away and she turned her head aside, and 
looked seaward with a terrible trouble tugging at her heart. 

‘¢ And so this is the last time,’’ said the man whose lightest 
word thrilled Nellie’s soul. 

She did not answer—she could not for the tears that 
welled up into her eyes and prevented her seeing clearly 
moonlight, or water, or the distant hills. 

‘‘The last time—Nellie—’’ he said, uttering her name 
unconsciously. 

Still she did not speak; she only turned her face further 
seaward while her tears, salter than the briny waves, fell 
silently on the sand. 

‘‘Have you nothing to say tome?’ he asked. ‘‘ Are you 
not in the least degree sorry that I am going away, perhaps 
never to return ?”’ 

It was too much. She had tried bravely to hide her trouble, 
but now she could not help it ; a sob betrayed her. 

‘* Nellie—darling, my own love—do you care so much ?’’—and 
now the moonlight was blotted out completely, his arm was 
round about her, and her young head, withits wealth of soft brown 
hair, lay onhisshoulder. She was sobbing bitterly, passionately, 
and he was kissing her cheek and uttering every term of 
endearment that was ever spoken to the most tenderly loved 
woman man adored. 

‘* How can I live without you, sweet ?’’ he asked at length. 

That was a question he should have been best able to 
answer. As for Nellie, she could only gasp hysterically, 

‘*Qh ! do let us walk on ; they will wonder where we are.”’ 

They had been standing in the shadow of a huge boulder 
which concealed their figures; but now they turned this 
obstacle ; the sweep of the shore lay clear before them, and far 
in the distance they saw the figures of their companions 
revealed in the silvery light of a moon wellnigh at the full. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, the girl hurried on, 
almost stumbling over the loose shingle. 

For a minute he quickened his pace so as to keep up with 
her; then, laying his hand on her arm, he said— 

‘Do not walk so fast, dear—I cannot part with you like 
this.”’ 

She did not answer him: first or last she had not answered 
aword. Whatever difficulty there might be he had brought on 
himself. He felt terribly agitated ; he had gone further than 
he intended ; he had not meant to let expressions which could 
never be recalled, pass his lips. If she had been older and 
wiser it would not have mattered so much he thought, but this 
tender, trusting, innocent little girl he did not know what to 
do with. 

‘‘ You are a very early riser, are you not, Nellie? ’’ he asked 
at last. It seemed a perfectly irrelevant question, and Nellie 
heard it with some surprise. 

‘* Generally,’’ she said, not very distinctly. 

‘*Well, then,”” he went on slowly, as if thinking out 
something as he formed his sentence, ‘‘do not you think you 
could manage to meet me on the beach to-morrow morning— 
say at the rock where we were standing just now ?’’ 

She looked at him for the first time—lifted her great eyes, 
and looked at him with an expression of sudden aud amazed 
pain on her tear-stained face, which haunted him for many a 
day after. 

‘* What can he take me for?”’’ she thought ; and there was 
reproach as well as sorrow in her eyes. 

‘*T meant no harm, my darling,” he said quickly ; ‘‘ I only 
spoke on the impulse of the moment. Of course you could not do 
that ; I must come to see you and—your father. At what hour 
do you think I might venture to call? It will have to be 
early,’’ he added, with a grave smilie, ‘‘as we leave so soon.” 


Too dazed to understand clearly what she was saying, 
Nellie answered—‘‘ Any time; but you don’t know papa.”’ 

‘*T hope I soon shall know him,’’ was the reply. And then 
they had to move on, for tley saw the advance guard making 
signals for them to come up. 

‘* What have you been doing, good people ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Wells as they approached. Major Trellick said they had been 
admiring the effect of the movnlight on the water, and went 
on to state he had never seen the bay look te such advantage. 
But Nellie crept round beside Mr. Wells, and did not open 
her lips till, at the gate of Hillmont, she bade her friends good- 
night. 

“same fresh pecuniary trouble was oppressing Mr. Laurence 
and his wife; but they cheered up at sight of Nellie, whose 
eyes, washed with recent tears, were brighter and her cheeks 
redder than they had ever seen either. 

‘Why, Nellie, you look quite radiant,’’ said her father. 

“Tt is such a beautiful night,’’ she answered, totally 
unconscious of the nonsense she was talking; so guilty did 
she feel; almost sure that her parents, if they looked at her 
closely, would see a stranger’s kixses on her face! 

‘*T hope you have not been catching cold, love,’’ said her 
mother anxiously. ‘‘ That scarf is thin; I wish you had 
taken a shawl.’’ 

She did not tell them anything of her happiness that night. 
She felt as if she must have a few hours’ enjoyment of her 
secret ere imparting it to others. 

What a new light seemed all at once to illumine her 
world—how different everything appeared to what it had done 
the previous night. After a time she crept i to her own 
room, where she sat down by the wiadow, which commanded 
a view of the town, and the castle, and the sea, recalling the 
touch of his hand, the tones of his voice, the words he had 
spoken, the passionate language he had used. 

But yet she was conscious of one discord in the exquisit 3 
melody that had ravished her ears—one note that still jarred 
upon her senses. 

He had asked her to meet him beside the sea; and not 
even the fact that he was coming to Hillmont to see her father 
in the morning could reconcile Nellie to the memory of a 
request which seemed to her so terrible. 

Spite of her late vigil, she was up by dawn, again looking 
over the sleeping town, and the sea greeting the beams of 
morning as it had done the moon’s reflection over night. When 
she heard her father pass down stairs, her first impulse was to 
go and tell him Major Trellick meant to call very, very early ; 
but, somehow, she felt she could not do this. . Her lover must 
explain everything himself. ‘‘Herlover!’’ Nellie looked in 
the glass and wondered, though a new ligiit was shining in her 
eyes, and the red in her eheeks had not faded through the night. 

At breakfast she could only swallow a cup of tea, and again 
Mrs. Laurence feared she had caught a chill. All the morning 
she was restless, going from room to room, looking out of 
window after window. 

But he did not come. 

Noon approached—passed ; and still Nellie watched and 
waited in vain. 

Dinner-time arrived ; and, again the girl failing to eat, her 
mother said she felt sure she had taken cold. 

“You really ought to be more careful, child,’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Well, well; we have all to buy our experience, bad 
or good !”’ 

‘Toward four o’clock aloud double knock resounded through 
the house; and Nellie, who long previously had given up 
expecting the promised visitor, started from her chair. 

It was only Mrs. Blake, the Curate’s wife. She had always 
a great deal to say, and she said it. 

One of her themes that afternoon chanced to be the de- 
parture of the —th, which, indeed, formed the talk of the 
town. 

‘*Yes,’’ she proceeded, in answer to a remark of Mrs. 
Laurence, ‘‘they marched out at half-past twelve; and I 
never saw a sadder sight. I happened to be calling on Miss 
Jamieson, and so had a full view. ‘There were all the poor 
girls the privates had been making love to running beside 
them, crying and screaming and wringing their hands. ‘The 
men, cf course, could not leave the ranks—dare not, indeed, 
even look at them—but marched steadily on. Well, it may 
be a fine thing, as some people think, to live in a garrison town; 
but, for my part, I hope the next place we go to we shall never 
catch sight of a redcout.’’ 

That evening Nellie could not even drink her tea, and 
Mrs. Laurence felt more satisfied than ever she had caught a 
chill ! 

CHAPTER II. 
Miss. Ellen Laurence, aged seventeen, had been privileged to 
havea greater experience of lovers than falls sometimes to the lot 
of ladies considerably older than herself. It is said, perhups 
untruly, some arrive at threescore years and ten without ever 
having received an offer ! 

However that may be, one thing is certain—Nellie had 


-been asked in marriage twice before that little episode beside 


the sad sea waves. One of her suitors was a man over forty ; 
while the other, at the period he contemplated marriage, had 
only seen twenty-one summers. 

Secretly, Mrs. Laurence would not have felt sorry if 
Nellie could have liked her elderly lover. ‘There were times 
when she felt very much dispirited about her daughter’s 
future. For herself, she saw no resource, should anything 
happen to her husband, save taking a house in the town 
and trying to eke out her income by letting lodgings; but 
she dreaded such a fate for her birdling. It was chiefl 
tor this reason she encouraged the Rector. He had a small 
living up amongst the hills—a pretty house—a private income ; 
was a gentleman, and possessed of a nature she believed cal- 
culated to make her darling happy; but Nellie said ‘‘ No”’ so 
decidedly, it seemed of little use urging the point further ; 
while Mr. Laurence asked his wife in amazement what she 
was thinking of ? : 

‘‘Why, the man is nearly thirty years her senior,’ he 
remonstrated. 

The same fault could certainly not have been found with 
Nellie’s other suitor; but the astonishment and incredulity 
with which she received his proposal were even greater than that 
felt by Mr. Laurence when told that a gentieman but little 
younger than himself had asked for his daughter’s hand. 

It was in the old-fashioned garden at Hillmont that 
Nellie was astonished by her seeond offer. 

‘* Marry you, Nat!’’ she said. ‘‘ You are pking. 

‘** No, indeed—indeed, I am not,’”’ he answered. ‘‘ There 
is nothing in the world I would not do to get you for my wife. 
I never remember the time when I did not love you.”’ 

‘* And I love you, but not well enough to marry you.” 

‘“‘T think you might try, Nellie—won’t you ?”’ 

‘It would not be of any use. When people love they 
have not to try.”’ 

‘* How do you know anything about that é 

‘“‘ Well, not from experience exactly, of course; but still I 
am sure love won’t come by trying.”’ 

** But, Nellie, dear’’ 

“Now, Nat, I shall be very angry with you. I would not 
for any consideration be obliged to quarrel with you; and yet 


o” 
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I must quarrel if you go on making yourself ridiculous. 
sesides, | never mean to marry anybody. I am going to stay 
at home all the days of my life, and comfort my mammy. I 
i like to know what you think they would do here when 

sick, and both he and mamma are sorry, without 

ittle girl—no, don’t, please, Nat’’—as he opened his 

) speak again—"* We shall I lope, be the best 

riends, but we cannot be anything more.”’ 


aiwayes 


‘] am not grand enough for you, I suppose.”’ 
>“ Nat! Oh! what a world of rebuke she managed to 
put into that one word. And then she held out her hand for 
him to take, and so gave him to understand even that crowning 
piece of iniquity was pardoned. 

Mr. Nat had, however, some reason for the ide a, since 
Castle Gifford would have thought it the height of pre- 
sumption in him to aspire to Nellie Laurence. Even the 
tu wnspeople looked down on his position in the social scale. 
He was young and straight, and not bad-looking ; yet it would 
have greatly scandalised any one of the ladies who looked sv 
kindly on officers, frequently of very doubtful lineage, if he 
had asked her to take him for better, for worse. His parentage 
was, indeed, of a singularly mixed order; his one grandfather 
being an English Baronet, and his other a retired Captain, 
who lived in a little cottage situated about a mile further from 
Gifford than Sea Hall. The Captain having been in the mer- 
chant service, it is perhaps unnecessary to say Gifford—which 
drew a line of demarcation at anything below the Navy 
refused to recognise his existence. But this sort of ostracism 
did not much trouble the old Salt, who smoked his pipe as con- 
tentedly, and with his telescope raked the vessels in the bay 
as composedly, as thougiMbis table were groaning under notes 
of invitation, and all Gifférd were hungering and thirsting to 
do him honour. 

Within two years of the Captain’s marriage his young wife 

d, and, after various attempts, more or less unsuccessful, 
to get the child she left behind ‘‘ seen to properly,”’ he aban- 
doned his profession and settled down for good in the little 
cottage, on the lawn in front of which he planted a flagstaff 
and mounted a cannon, 

Ile had some trouble in getting his daughter educated to 
his mind; but at last he induced two ladies in a neighbouring 
town, not Gifford, of whom he had heard a good report, to 
receive her into their select establishment. 

‘* What I want is this,’’ he explained, laying down the law 
with the first finger of his right hand slowly beating the palm 
of his lett, ‘to send my girl where she’ll learn the ways and 
habits ot alady. I’ll have a bit of meney to leave her, and I 
shouldn't like her manners to shame her fortune.’’ 

Aiter some show of hesitation, the Misses 0’ Neill consented 
to think the matter over, intimating, however, that before 
finally deciding to take Susan Beattie it would be necessary for 
them to see the embryo heiress. 

The Captain offered to bring her over, ‘or, perhaps, 
ladies,”’ he said, struck by a brilliant idea, ‘‘ as you sometimes 
pass close to Sea View Cottage eon your way to and from 
Gifford you would not mind breaking your journey: I have 
some curiosities it might please you to look at, and I am sure 
I should esteem your visit the highest honour.’’ 

Who knows?’ Perhaps Miss Typhenia O’Neill, who was 
still considered very attractive, had an idea something would 
come of this. 

The invitation, at all events, was graciously accepted, and 
when the Misses O'Neill, after a pleasant visit, were safely 
packed into their phaeton by the Captain’s hands, he clearly 
understood Susan was to be educated by ladies who modestly 
claimed that the blood of kings ran in their veins. 


‘Though it is unhappily clear,” said Miss Typhenia to 
her sister as they drove slowly homeward, ‘‘ that the Captain 
has not been accustomed to Courts, he seems to me to be a very 
good, honourable sort of man, and the child is charming. 
— will repay all the money he is prepared to expend upon 
ver."’ 

‘Thus it aeapenes that at sixteen Susan Beattie was returned 


to the paternal residence as true and perfect a little gentle- 
woman as her father could have desired to see. 

“It might have been well,” hinted Miss O'Neill, ‘if 
Captain Beattie had found some lady of mature age to super- 
intend his household ;"’ but as the Captain, though grateful, 
did not take this hint, Susan was installed as mistress of the 
establishment, and a very pretty and winsome mistress she 
made. 

One memorable day the Captain, lounging along the beach, 
eame across a young man who was sketching. ‘lhe pair got 
into conversation. ‘The stranger did not seem very strong or 
to know exaetly what he wanted. He said he had not been 
well—that he had been “loafing’’ around the coast—that 
Gilford had attracted him—that bs should like to take some 
views in the neighbourhood. 

‘I have nearly finished this little thing,’’ he said, showing 
the Captain a bold, dashing drawing of the scene spread out 
before them. The os was delighted, and invited him 
up to the lawn at Sea View, which commanded a still wider 
prospect. Little by “‘ttle the intimacy grew, till at length 
the young man, a. if — Beattie could tell him 
of any good, cheap lodgings to be had away from the ‘‘ row 
of that confounded bugle and the drum-beating, which seemed 
never ending in Gifford,’’ the matt... ended by an invitation 
given and accepted ‘‘to put up with”? such accommodation 
as the guest chamber at Sea View Cot afforded ; and 
“if. you don’t like to be in my debt,’’ finished the Captain, 
“you can give me a picture, and that will more than repay 
me.”” 

He guessed, and guessed rightly, that the stranger was in 
some sort of pecuniary embarrassment, and ere long he knew 
the whole story. ‘The youngest son of Sir Hugh Howys- 
Howys, he had quarrelled with his father on the two usual 
vexed subjects that disturb the peace of families, the choice 
of a profession and the selection of a‘wife. Sir Hugh wished 
to deeide both questions for his son, but his son refused to go 
into the army or to marry his cousin Alicia. 

“If you only saw her,”’ he said to Captain Beattie, in 
what that gentleman called his feeble English drawl. ‘‘ Good 
gracious! if you only saw Alicia.”’ 

Possibly because he had not dune so the Captain advised 
submission ; but on this point the young man was firm. ‘I 
could not possibly marry Alicia,’’ he declared ; ‘‘ and as to my 
father, he does not like me. He never did. I was my poor 
mother’s favourite, and he and she never could agree.”’ 

“*He has no backbone," decided the Captain; “but I 
think there ’s no harm in the lad.” 

He felt inclined, however, to rescind this opinion when one 
morning hé found both his daughter aid guest missing. “In a 
terrible state of mind, he had just taken down an old blunder- 
buss, and was about starting in pursuit when the pair 
walked coolly in, declaring they had “only been out to get 
married.”’ 

“I knew it was of no use asking the governor’s consent, 
observed Mr. Howys-Howys, “‘and that you would never 
give yours unless he did; so I told Susan the best thing we 
could do was to settle the matter ourselves, without troubling 
anybody.”’ 

**I doubt you have done a bad morning's work,’’ was all 
the Captain answered. 
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‘‘That time alone can prove,’’ replied the bridegroom ; 
‘* and meanwhile, I should like to have some breakfast.”’ 

Captain Beattie wanted Mr. Howys to write to his father, 
but he refused to do so. 

‘Then I shall,’’ declared the Captain. 

** You will only bring a hornet’s nest about your ears.”’’ 

The Captain was not, however, to be deterred from dis- 
charging what he considered a duty, and accordingly wrote 
and dispatched the following letter :-- 

‘** To Sir Hugh Howys-Howys, Burt., 
** Howys Park, 
‘*Nr. Worcester. 

‘*Sir,—I greatly regret to have to inform you that your 
youngest son, Mr. Henry Howys-Howys, yesterday married 
ny ouly daughter, Susan Beattie.—Your obedient servant, 

** NATHANIEL Beatrie.”’ 

To this epistle there came in due time a reply, written on 
very thick paper, and sealed with an imposing crest. 

‘*Sir Hugh Howys-Howys presents his compliments to 
Mr. Leattie, and begs to acknowledge Mr. Beattie’s letter of 
the 10th inst. Sir Hugh Howys-Howys incloses the address 
of his solicitor, in case any further communication should 
become necessary.” 

‘Twice after that the Captain wrote to the address inclosed. 
Once when a son was born and once when Henry Howys was 
brought back to the cottage dead. He had been out in a 
small sailing-vessel, which, being caught by a sudden squall, 
capsized in a moment. A cutter lying at anchor close by 
without an instant’s delay manned a boat, and dispatched it 
to the scene of the disaster. ‘The sailor and boy, who, with 
Mr. Howys, had been the only persons aboard, managed to 
keep afloat till succour came. He went down like a stone. 
He rose, and again sank ; when he came up for the second time 
he was dragged out of the water, but all efforts to resuscitate 
him failed. The squall was over and the sun shone out once 
more, but Susan Howys was a widow and her boy fatherless. 

Some lads who were fishing at the time rowed hard ashore 
with news of what had happened; and Mr. Laurence, then a 
bachelor, was just stepping into his boat, and about to push 
off from shore, when he saw a woman, crying like one distracted, 
running along the sands towards a little landing-stage, for 
which a cutter’s boat was making rapidly. Without more to 
do he shipped his oars, made fast his skiff, and went to see 
what was the matter. 

When he heard what had happened he accompanied the 
man who bors the body to the cottage and stayed there with 
Susan till her father could be fetched from Gifford. It was 
thus he came to know Mrs. Howys, and when he married he 
got his wife to call on the sorrowful woman, who would never 
probably have found courage to take up life’s burden again if 
her father had not chidden her grief, and suid, 

** Do not darken God’s sunshine, Susan, for the boy.’’ 

This was the boy, grown to manhood, who asked Nellie 
Laurence to marry him. She did not say anything about this 
offer tc her mother. She was far too fond of Nathaniel 
Howys to risk his being forbidden the house; and she had a 
notion—nay, she knew—that while grand relations resided in 
England, honest Captain Beattie, who smoked a clay pipe and 
was tabooed by Gifford, lived at Sea View Cottage. 

The Captain had done the best that lay in his power for his 
grandson. He engaged a person in the neighbourhood to come 
tor a few hours each day toground the lad in such things as 
were necessary for him to learn; and when Nathaniel out- 
stripped his teacher, and grew old enough to leave home, sent 
him to a good school in Lancashire. Thence he proceeded 
to Trinity College, Dublin, which seat of learning he had just 
left when he proposed for Nellie. 

How far her refusal influenced his decision it is difficult 
to say ; one thing alone is certain, all of a sudden he renounced 
his former intention of reading for a barrister, and declared 
he had quite made up his mind to go to London and become 
a civil engincer. ‘ 

So he went to London, and his mother went with him; and 
the very season the Pooltons took Sea Hall Captain Beattie 
found himself for the first time alone at the cottage. 

When Christmas came round, as he was not well encugh 
to go to London to sce his daughter, she and Nathaniel returned 
to keep holiday with him, and it was then Mrs. Howys saw 
with dismay the change a few short months had wrought in 
Nellie. ‘Lhe girl looked like a ghost. 

‘She caught a chill one evening in the summer,’’ Mrs. 
Laurence tearfully explained, ‘‘and she has never got 
over it.’’ 

As for Nathaniel, he watched his old love very curiously, 
but he said nothing; no, not when his mother lamented over 
the girl’s changed appearance, and the Captain remarked, ‘‘ if 
aught happened to her it would break Mr. Laurence’s heart.’’ 

‘There was something about Nellie he could not understand — 
a tone in her voice, a look in her eyes, a subtle inexplicable 
change in her manner—even the very ‘‘ Good-bye, Nat,’’ was 
different— sweeter, sadder, softer. 

Everybody seemed to think she was going into a decline, 
but he knew better. 

‘*She has been through the fire too,’’ he thought, ‘I 
wonder who it was.”’ 

In the spring of the following year he, then working very 
hard indeed in London, surprised his mother one day by 
saying— 

** Don’t you think if you asked Nellie Laurence to eome to 
you on a visit the change might do her good? Atany rate, she 
could have the best advice in the world here.”’ 

Intimate as she had been at Hillmont for nearly twenty 
years, Mrs. Howys scarcely liked to send the invitation sug- 
gested. She feared it might be considered a liberty ; but her 
son, who had happily rid himself of many of the ideas that 
troubled the minds of the residents in Gifford, insisted so 
earnestly she should follow his suggestion, that at last the 
note was penned, and Nathaniel took it to the post-office 
himself. 

Somewhat to the widow’s surprise, Mrs. Laurence grate- 
fully accepted her invitation. 

**T believe nothing but a thorough change of scene and air 
can benefit my poor child,’’ she wrote. ‘‘ Dr. Magrath says 
her lungs are not touched yet, but Iam sure I do not know 
what to think. She eats nothing, and though she tries to 
keep up for our sakes, I can see she has lost all her health and 
spirits.’ 

“i Poor mother—poor Nellie—if the child could but once have 
wept out her trouble on that tender breast she would soon 
have recovered health and spirits. After all, her pride was 
more touched than her heart. The shame of it seemed as 
though it must kill her—the shame of having been kissed by a 
man who could go away and forget her, aud never, never 
send a sign of remembrance. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ she would be glad to visit London for a 
short time,’’ but she did not add how thankful she should feel 
to get away from Gifford. 

dhe had never walked on the seashore, she had never 
passed Sea Hall since that evening when the moonbeams 
danced ou the watere. 

After ail, she was still a young, tender creature, and the 
thought of having been so treated was dreadful to her. At 
tumes, she fancied every one in Gifford must know her secret, 


whereas not one soul in Gifford would have believed the story 
had she proclaimed it from the church steeple. 

It was wonderful how much better she got after her arrival 
in London. Everything was fresh, and new and strange. She 
was taken out of herself completely; sometimes she almost 
forgot that such a person as Major Trellick existed. With 
quite a sense of relief, she remembered that he was in India; 
that thousands of miles stretched between them. By cegrces, 
her appetite returned, and that deadly pallor changed into 
something of warmth and brightness. To her amazemcut, she 
found she could still langh—she soon began to take her old 
interest in all Nathaniel’s doings. After a time her letters 
home grew quite cheerful. Altogether, when the autumn 
arrived, and Captain Beattie, who had been to London like- 
wise, on a visit to his daughter, escorted her home, it was 
a totally changed Nellie who threw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and hugged her father till he asked, 

_ “Why, what miracle has the English air wrought on my 
little girl.’’ 

All through that winter, though they were very poor at 
Hillmont, they were very happy. Nellie was well again, and 
what could money troubles signify? Nellie had endless stories 
to tell about London sights and London doings. Nellie felt 
sure Nathaniel Howys would get on well there. He was so 
clever and so good and kind. 

That winter passed, and another spring came, bringing a 
most extraordinary change in the position of Captain Beattie’s 
grandson. 

Sir Hugh Howys-Howys’ solicitor called upon that young 
man for the purpose of informing him that Sir Hugh desired. 
to make his acquaintance. 
aad Nathaniel did not reciprocate this desire in the least, but 
his mother persuaded him to go to Worcester, where he dis- 
covered what his grandfather wanted was to try to get him to 
give up all idea of civil engineering. 

‘*It is quite an unfit profession for a man who may some 
day succeed to a baronetage,” said Sir Hugh, pompously ; 
und that was the first intimation Nathaniel received of there 
being only one poor life between himself and rank and riches. 

But he would not count upon such a chance. He said 
plainly that if he ever was a Baronet it would be time enough 
for him to cease earning his living, but that till then he would 
rather not become a dependant. 

Sir Hugh took this decision better than might have been 
expected ; and Nathaniel returned to London and settled 
down into his former groove as speedily as might be. 

He made his mother promise she would say nothing on the 
subject to anyone; and so he went on working steadily till 
August, when he took a holiday and returned to Ireland. 

It was then he asked Nellie a question. 

_ ** Will you tell me,’’ he said, ‘‘ why you always refuse to walk 
in the direction of Sea Hall, and what was the matter with 
you that winter before you came to London? ”’ 

She had been aecustomed te tell Nathaniel everything from 
the time she was a child, and so she never knew exactly after- 
wards how i+ chanced that for answer he got the outline of a 
story from her she never meant to have indicated to any 
human being. 

‘‘Tt was an officer, of course,’”? commented Mr. Howys; 
and then he added a remark under his breath which it was 
wrong for him to utter about so deserving and distinguished 
a class of men! Nellie > ung her head and answered nothing. 
She would not say who «c had been, but now her trouble was 
shared by somebody else a burden seemed lifted from her heart. 

‘‘And after a little, + 1en I am making a good income, 
you will marry me, Nellie?’’ he went on, after a pause. 
‘**You won’t say ‘no’ again when you understand how 
miserable you would make me? ”’ 

** But Nat”’ 

_“T won’t listen to any buts. I am going straight back 
with you to your father and mother, for { have something I 
wish to tell them.’’ 

CHAPTER Ii. 

For nine happy years Ellen Laurence had been a loved and 
honoured wife, when one night ina London ball-100m she saw 
a face she recognised. {t was changed ; the years cannot come 
and go without leaving marks of their progress; and yet she 
knew it instantly. So utterly had life altered for her since 
she saw that face last, it seemed almost like an appearance 
from some former world. If her own childhood had arisen 
in bodily shape—if the slight, unformed, great-eyed girl of 
seventeen, in whom ne beauty could be found, the girl called 
Nellie, had returned from the vanished past, and, in her pure 
white muslin dress, glided amongst the dancers—Lady Howys 
would have felt less astonished. 

She was Lady Howys now—ill-dressed, unformed, unde- 
veloped no longer; but a very queen amongst women ; her 
hair wreathed into a coronet round her shapely head ; her face 
beautiful in the very prime of its loveliness; her black velvet 
dress trimmed with costly lace contrasting against the white- 
ness of her neck; her manners those of the world in which 
she had long moved; her movements easy, sweeping, 
graceful ; not a trace of the callow girl was left, save her eyes, 
not too large now for a face rounded and softened so that no 
single feature looked out of keeping with the rest. Her 
mother, had she not seen the slow progress of that wonderful 
change wrought by health and happiness and maturity, would 
not have known her daughter, and certainly looking in the 
glass, which reflected her figure from head to foot, the daughter 
seemed sometimes unable to recognise herself. 

And yet here was one who seemed suddenly to have 
step out of the past almost unaltered. 

For a moment a mist arose before the woman, who looked 
on the scene before her; and as in a crystal she saw a 
never-to-be-forgotten evening arise from its tomb, and, 
casting aside the cerements of twelve long years, stand in 
actual presence before her. 

_ The lights of the ball-room faded away; the music died 
into silence; the dancers disappeared; the flowers, the 
diamonds, the fair faces, vanished; a thousand sweet odours 
no longer floated round her. In the place of all these 
things she beheld—a lonely shore, a sea glittering under the 
moonbeams; a great rock, casting dark shadows on the sand ; 
a slight girl, dressed in white, with a black scarf thrown 
around her shoulders, and walking by her side, while the 
mournful murmur of the waves lapping over the shingle 
sounded in her ear, the man whose face in this far different 
scene had arisen so suddenly before her. 

_ Often, in the days gone by, she had pictured their meeting 
in some such fashion—she in the zenith of her beauty; she 
whom he had despised, and deserted, and humiliated—sur- 
rounded’ by friends, rich, happy, married; she had thought 
how she would look, speak, act. She had hungered for the 
chance of repaying him in scorn, of saying some cutting word, 
meeting him with the iciest politeness; and now the time 
had come, the time as she might have chosen it for herself, 
and her only feeling was a desire to escape, so that she might 
not hear his voice, which had once such power to stir the 
depths of her girlish heart, or be forced to look again at a face 
she thought in those far-off days the handsomest that woman's 
gaze ever rested on. 

She was close by the conservatory, and in an instant she 
had slipped round the silken curtains, ard wandcred on til 
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she found a chair hemmed in by ferns and camellias and 
palms, and all rare exotics. 

How long she sat in this hiding-place she did not know, 
when she was aroused from a reverie of the past by a young 
voice exclaiming, 

‘Oh! Lady Howys, how you startled me—who would have 
thought of firiding you here f’’ 

‘*T stole away for quietness,’’ answered Lady Howys quite 
steadily, though within a yard of her stood the man she had 
never met'since that night when he said he would call early 
the next morning to see her father. 

** Will you allow me to introduce Colonel Trellick,’’ said 
the young lady, who chanced to be one of the daughters of 
the house, and the ceremony was duly performed. 

As she coldly inclined her head Lady Howys’ cheek paled 
a little, and for a moment she lacked courage to lift her eyes ; 
but she need not have feared. Between the girl, sobbing by 
that lone, sad shore, and the magnificent woman before him there 
yawned a chasm Colonel Trellick’s imagination failed to fill. 
If he had never seen Nellie Laurence, he could not have been 
less conscious that he was looking at her now. 

A gentleman came shortly to claim the young lady who had 
promised himthe next dance; and then Colonel Trellick asked 
Lady Howys if k2 ‘‘ might have the pleasure ;’’ but she said 
she was tired, and so he remained amongst the fuchsias and 
the camellias, ana unce more they were alone. 

Flowers always furnish a topic of conversation—flowers did 
then. He spoke of those in India, and by degrees their talk 
shifted to Europe and the orange-flowers and myrtles of the 
sunny south. 

Ah! could he only have known it, Lady Howys had heard 
him talk of those orange-flowers and myrtles before. 

‘* He had just come from Italy,’”’ he said. 

‘*And we have just returned from spending a month in 
Tre ‘and.’’ 

P < I was quartered in Ireland once,’’ he observed thought- 
ully. 

**We were staying in a very quiet part of it,’’ said Lady 
Howys, fanning herself slowly as she spoke. ‘‘ Near a little 
town called Castle Gifford.’’ 

‘* How very odd,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ that is one of the places 
where we were stationed.”’ 

‘* My husband’s mother lives about three miles from it.’’ 
went on Lady Howys calmly, ‘‘ at Sea View Cottage.’’ 

‘*T do not know it,’’ he said. ‘‘I know Sea Hall.”’ 

* “Sea Hall is nearer Castle Gifford.’’ 

“Oh!” and there ensued a moment’s silence. 

In total absence of mind he had plucked a camellia bud, 
and was pulling it to pieces. 

Lady Howys watched him curiously. 

‘* He has not forgotten,’’ she thought. 

No, he had not forgotten. 

**Are you acquainted with many people in that neighbour- 
hood, Lady Howys?”’ he ake, after a pause. 

“Afew. Is there any one you wish to inquire about ?’’ 

‘* There was a young girl I used to meet at Sea Hall—almost 
a child—I have olten wondered what became of her.”’ 

‘*1f you tell me her name perhaps I can inform you.”’ 

‘*She was a Miss Laurence ; her father lived at Hillmont.’’ 

“Yes, I know the family you mean. Mr. Laurence’s cir- 
cumstances were at one time rather embarrassed, but the rail- 
way—there are railways even at Castle Gifford—was made 
through his property, and he is now quite rich.’’ 

“Then he is alive ’’— 
ais ‘And in very good health. I saw him the day before we 
eft.’’ 

‘** And his daughter—is—she’’— 

“She is married—and very happy,’— 

‘*T am rejoiced to hear it, truly rejoiced,’”’ but he did not 
look so. 

‘*She married a civil engineer,’’ went on Lady Howys. 

““Well, I am astonished,’’ he said, throwing down the last 
shred of the camellia bud.’’ 

‘* May I ask why ?”’ 

**T did not think she would marry. She seemed to mea 
dreamy, sensitive sort of creature.’’ 

‘**T believe she was.”’ 

‘*She interested me immensely, and I am sure I never 
knew exactly why. She was not pritty.’’ 

‘* So I have heard.’’ 

‘*She was painfully shy, thin, unformed, plain, and sallow, 
had very little to say, and certainly gave no promise of beauty. 
She was little advanced in her teens and young even for her 
age; and yet, do you know, Lady Howys, she was the only 
person in Gifford who left an impression on my mind.’’ 

‘*She ought to feel highly honoured, I am sure.”’ 

‘* Pray do not laugh, I am quite serious. If you had told 
me she had come to any untimely end, or taken to writing 
poetry, or even had developed into a celebrated singer, I should 
not have felt astonished; but to hear she married a civil 
engineer is too great a shock.’’ 

‘*But a civil engineer may be a very worthy person, 
surely.’’ 

‘*No doubt, yet scarcely a hero of romance.’’ 

‘* Will you take me down to supper, Colonel Trellick?’’ 
said Lady Howys, rising. He gave her his arm, and they 
passed out of the conservatory and down the broad staircase 
and into the crowded supper-room together. ‘They talked 
about London and Paris and Vienna, and many other places 
with which they were both acquainted; about the opera, and 
the latest play ; about the last new novel and the most cele- 
brated preacher. Then they went up stairs again, and as they 
went Lady Howys pausing on the first landing, and seeing they 
were quite alone, said— 

‘**T have a secret to tell you, Colonel Trellick.’’ 

He looked amazed, looked as if he thought his companion 
had taken leave suddenly of her senses, but he said nothing, 
only bowed. 

‘* Tam Nellie Laurence.” 

“You! Lady Howys—Good Heavens!”’ 

‘*Yes, my husband was a civil engineer when I married 
him; he succeeded to the title about three years since, [—— 
I had knewn him all my life.”’ 

He could not speak; if she had struck him he would have 
felt less astonished. 

‘*T am very glad to have met you to-night,’’ she went on 
calmly—as calmly as though she had forgotten that sad sea- 
shore, the glittering waters, the rippling waves,—the memory of 
her own young sorrow. ‘‘ And I forgive you all the disparaging 
remarks you made just now about my personal appearance. 
Oh! here is my husband, let me introduce him to you ’”’ 

But when she turned again to Colonel Trellick he was 
gone; he who had never feared to face an enemy fled igno- 
miniously now. 

‘“Who was that gentleman, Nellie,’ asked Sir Nathaniel 
curiously. 

‘‘Never mind; an old friend,’’ she answered smiling. ‘‘ A 
friend I have long wished to meet.”’ 

‘« There is a look of the old Castle Gifford days about you at 
this minute,’’ remarked her husband with watchful tenderness. 

She said nothing but drew a little closer to his side, a 
whole world of love, and trust, and thankfulness shining in 
her eyes. 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


BY KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 


CHAPTER I, 
It had been a bright and bitterly cold day. Towards sunset, 
however, clouds gathered, and the wind, which grew every hour 
more intense in its icy chill, soon spread these clouds over the 
upper part of the sky, and banished the brightness which had 
made the cold seem more endurable. 

A lad about twelve years old was standing on the ridge that 
crested one side of a steep valley. He drew up the fur collar 
of his coat about his ears and pulled his fur cap down over his 
face before he began to descend to the river, which almost 
circled the town of Freitenberg standing on the heights 
opposite. 

Behind him the sun was still shining in fitful splendour ; 
ten minutes ago, before the clouds spread over its brightness, 
the old town, with its walls and numerous gate-towers, 
had been bathed in gold. Now this had changed to adeep 
grey, gilded by the vanes of the Rathhaus and those 
of the twin church spires, and against this massive back- 
ground, carts and horses and figures hurrying out of the city 
by the Regen Thor showed with startling distinctness. While 
the boy on the opposite hill gazed at the multitude which came 
thronging out of the gate, he saw that they all took the same 
road—that which led down the steep cliff to the one-arch 
bridge, and so on to the road below where he stood. 

‘* What can have happened since I went away?” he said 
to himself. ‘‘It is only a week ago.”’ 

The way to the town took him out of the field, where he had 
been standing, to a wood on the side of the descent ; river and 
road were alike hidden from view by the close-growing tree- 
stems ; and the boy hurried on eager to learn what this con- 
course meant. 

‘* There is no fair till Easter,’’ he thought; ‘‘ and itis not 
even market-day.”’ 

Then he smiled, for he well knew that market-day never 
brought such a throng of people into Freitenberg. 

Long before he left the wood his ears told him that the 
crowd was passing along the road below, and when he at last 
reached the gate leading into this, he saw with increased wonder 
that these hurrying people were not strangers, but fellow- 
townsmen and townswomen. He looked first at one face, 
then at another, of those who were hurrying by, and there 
was the same look on every face—a look of terror. 

‘* Hullo, Heinrich,’’ he called out, ‘‘ what is the matter, 
and where are you all going ?”’ 

The man, a big brawny-limbed smith, shook his head, and 
pointed to the cart beside which he walked. In it were his 
wife, two children, and a heap of household goods that seemed 
to have been flung anyhow into the cart. 

Franz turned to walk beside the smith. 

**No time for words, my lad; have you not heard the 
French are marching on Freitenberg. They will be here 
to-night. Get in if you will.’’ 

The woman in the cart began to sob. 

‘The French are butchers,’’ she cried, and she hugged 
her little ones closely. 

‘‘Thank you, Heinrich,’’ the boy said ; ‘‘ I must go home at 
once to see after my grandmother.’’ 

‘*Lorenz Imhoff will see to her,’”? the smith answered. 
** You are foolish if you go into Freitenberg.’’ 

** How long has this been known ?’’ the boy asked. 

. ‘*To-day,’’ said Heinrich briefly, and he whipped on his 
orse. 

Franz left him, and went rapidly towards the bridge. 
Everywhere he saw sullen, sometimes terrified men and 
sobbing, despairing women. Those he asked had but one 
answer to his questions. 

“The French are coming—they are even now at the gates— 
that devil’s crew—the worst of all that came out of Moscow.’’ 

In spite of his excitement, the boy was slow in climbing 
the opposite hill, for the severe frost had made the steep 
road slippery. The gate was so thronged that he passed on 
along the road outside the walls until he came to a smaller gate, 
a sort of postern, and through this he entered the town. 

Here all was hurry and bustle, making a strange contrast 
with the leaden-coloured sameness of the sky; and by this 
time the clouds had drooped so low that they seemed almost 
to touch the high-peaked roofs of Freitenberg. Under this 
canopy the red roots looked taller than ever, and every detail 
of carved wooden gable, of sculptured stone dormer, and the 
plaster ornament between the multiform and irregularly- 
placed windows, showed out vividly. Many of the houses of 
this small city seemed made for princely habitation—they 
were so lofty and stately ; though the lower stories were chiefly 
made up of courtyards or Hofs, as they were called. 

These larger houses were in the Herrengasse—a broad, 
handsome street, with the Rathhaus at one corner, leading down 
to the small gate by which Franz had come in. The market- 
place was at its further end, in front of the Rathhaus ; and Franz 
ran on to this, for, though the Herrengasse was deserted, he saw 
a crowd of people at the corner of the market-place, and as he 
reached it the councillors came out, and one of them stood on 
the steps of the Rathhaus and said a few words to the crowd. 
Then he, too, hurried away, and Franz went back into the 
Herrengasse. 

Presently he turned out of it into a much narrower street 
on the right, and then into a curiously twisting alley leading 
into one rather wider. Here some of the houses were large, 
too; all had high-pitched gable ends, but few of them had 
large Hofs, and the living-rooms were on the ground-floor. 
Scarcely two houses were alike in either of the narrow 
streets. At the angle they made stooda house remarkable for 
the carving on the gable and on the oriel at one side, 
two angels were used as brackets, to support this window ; 
in a niche above the nail-studded door was a figure of Our 
Lady with the Holy Child in her arms. The windows were low 
and square, protected by ornamental ironwork. 

Franz opened a little door made in the large carriage-gates, 
and went into a small covered courtyard. He stopped and 
looked round, but there was no sign of departure here. Then 
he closed the door behind him. The courtyard was dark, only 
lighted by the window of a great stone staircase at its further 
end; and on this murky afternoon, if Franz had not known his 
way well, he must have stumbled against the steps leading up 
to a door on the left of the entrance; but ever since the death 
of his parents, some years ago, he had been reared in his 
grandmother’s old house. He hurried up the steps and opened 
the heavy door, pushed away the curtains that screened its 
inner side, and went in. 


The large low room looked gloomy, but it felt warm and 
comfortable to the lad who had been walking so many miles. 
Dark woollen curtains were drawn in front of the windows, 
and a fire of logs blazed up the broad chimney, showing the 
dark recesses, the projecting oak-beams, and the white ceiling 
between them. The cumbrous table and chairs were all of 
dark oak ; so were the floor and the walls. This room was the 
cooking as well as the living-room, and, although a closed stove 
stood in a corner, there was a broad open hearth. Beside the 
hearth an old woman sat in a three-cornered wooden chair. 
Behind her was a huge folding black screen; her spinning- 
wheel was at her side. She was not spinning; her withered 
hands were folded together on her knees, and she sat quite 
still and silent. When the door opened, however, she gave a 


quick glance towards it; but she smiled when she saw her 
grandson. 3 

Franz went up to her and kissed her forehead. 

‘‘ Well, my boy, has your time passed pleasantly?’ she 


As the firelight shone on his fair hair and sun-browned face 
her smile vanished, for there was such a sad seriousness in his 
bright blue eyes. 

‘‘ What is it, my child ?”’ she said. 
has happened to you? ”’ 5 

The boy looked round the room, then he said, abruptly, 
‘‘Nothing has happened to me, and I left my uncle well; 
but I have to tell the worst news you ever heard. Grand- 
mother, where ’s Magdalena? ’’ 

‘‘ She will be here presently—she is with Gretchen up stairs. 
But what is the bad news, my boy?”’ 

‘Everyone is running out of phate oe out of the way 
of the French. They are going down the hill and across the - 
bridge like a flock of frightened sheep. I saw all the eouncillors 


** Tell me, Franz, what 


‘ leaving the Rathhans as I came up the Herrengasse.”’ 


Frau Herber raised herself ; she drew herself up by grasping 
the arms of her chair, and sat erect, looking earnestly at Franz. 
‘‘ What do you mean, child? The Raths do not hold council at 
this time of day.’’ ‘ 

‘‘But, grandmother, don’t you see,’’ he began impatiently ; 
then, checked by the pale still face so near his own, he went on 
more quietly, ‘‘I had better begin at the beginning, and then 
you will understand. I heard this as I came along. Some 
hours ago a man came riding through the Spital Thor, his horse 
was covered with foam and ready to fall with fatigue, and it 
stopped at the Goldner Hirsch. ‘The French are coming!’ 
the man cried; and then the Herr Walters and the Herr 
Standchen, who were standing by, took the man into the inn.”’ 

‘Well! ’’ said the grandmother. 

‘“‘Well; he came to bring news of the French. Only last 
week Lorenz Imhoff was telling how the great French army 
had been defeated, and he said the soldiers that were left 
would perish on the way from Moscow; but they are alive, 
grandmother, and,’”’ the boy’s eyes were round with excite- 
ment, ‘‘ that regiment—the worst of all—that calls itself ‘Sans 
Merci’ is coming’ here to ruin Freitenberg.”’ 

His grandmother did not speak, but she clasped her hands 
together as she looked up, and her lips moved. 

‘‘Now do you not see why the Raths called a council? One 
man said the gates must be closed and the towers over them 
filled with fighting men; but, grandmother, that puzzled me, 
for we have no soldiers in Freitenberg, and there are two gaps 
in the walls which have never been filled up since Tilly made 
them.’’ 

‘‘T have heard astir,’’ the Frau Herber said; ‘‘but Magdalena 
has been busy all day with Gretchen. She has not been out. 
Yes, it would be impossible to defend Freitenberg.”’ 

Franz patted her shoulder. ‘‘ You ought to be a Rath,” 
he said; ‘‘that is just what they decided. Louis Werncr 
came out into the Herrengasse and said this to the people.”’ 

‘«Ts this all you heard, dear child?”’ 

‘* Yes, grandmother.”’ 

‘‘ It is very terrible news. God help us!’’ she said, shud- 
dering. She knew that the treatment given to unoffending 
citizens by French soldiery was at that time burning in the 
minds of all classes. ‘‘Did you say many people are leaving 
the town ?”’ 

‘Everyone, I think. Heinrich the smith said the French 
would be here very soon ; they will stop the night, and take all 
they can get and go on again in the morning ; but I shall not 
let them rob you, grandmother,’’ he said yroudly. ‘I shall 
bar the gates and fire at them with my father’s fowling piece.”’ 

She stroked his hair with her withered hand. ‘‘ You are a 
brave boy, Franz ; but you must not disobey orders, and if the 
Raths say no resistance is to be offered, we must all submit.’’ 

Franz stood looking at her. 

‘“‘T saw women crying fit to break their hearts, grand- 
mother ; but you do not seem frightened.”’ 

‘“‘T am an old woman, and it does not much matter what 
happens to me. I shall stay quietly here; but you and 
Magdalena may find a securer shelter.’’ She paused. ‘And 
yet, perhaps, it is better for you to stay. See how far we are 
trom the main streets. The French will keep to them, for 
they will be worn out with cold and hunger and fatigue. God 
can keep us as safely here as anywhere else.’’ 

Franz shook his head. 

‘“*We must not stay here to be murdered on our own 
hearth. No, no, grandmother ; if you will not let me fight, we 
must find some way of escape. If Lorenz Imhoff would let 
you stay here I will not.’’ 

A door on one side of the fire-place opened, and a woman 
came into the deeply-shadowed corner. Her black dress 
made her at first indistinct, but as she advanced a fair young 
face with golde 1 hair like her brother’s showed plainly. 

This was F.anz’s sister, Magdalena Herber. She looked at 
the boy’s flushed cheeks, and then she saw that her grand- 
mother was unusually serious. 

‘‘Something has been happening,’”’ she said. ‘‘Tell me 
what it is.’’ 

Franz broke in before Frau Herber could speak— 

‘* Magdalena, if you knew some one was coming here to 
rob the house, and perhaps murder you, what should you do?’’ 

She laughed. ‘‘To begin with, there is nothing in the 
house worth stealing, and there has not been a murder in 
Freitenberg since I can remember. What has excited you, 
Franz? have you been reading fairy tales? You have not 
even kissed me.”’ 

Franz went up to her and kissed her forehead. 

Of late he had grown impatient of her playful raillery. 
When he was her Franz, and felt sure that he had no rival in 
her affections, then Magdalena might do as she pleased ; but 
fer some months this had been changed, and Franz felt 
secretly uneasy. Lorenz Imhoff, the son of one of the wealthiest 
citizens of Freitenberg, often came to the house, ani Franz 
noticed that-Magdalena blushed when Lorenz came. Besides, 
his schoolfellows had jeered him, and had asked him when the 
wedding was going to happen. 

“‘T am not more excited, as you call it, than Herr Walters 
is, or Heinrich Tafel, or Louis Werner, or any good citizen of 
Freitenberg. Ah! well, laugh away! Grandmother does not 
think it a laughing matter. You will not laugh when the 
French soldiers are in the town—and they are on the road ; 
and the Town Couneil says we are to sit still while the butchers 
rob and murder us.”’ 
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Magdalena’s pale face turned very white, her eyes dis- 
tended, and she went close to her grandmother and put her 
arm round her ‘*Can this be true?’’ she said. 
Frau Herber bent her head 
**T fear it is true, my child 


ome, they may not harm us 


Still, when the French soldiers 
They cannot do more than they 
are permitted to do.”’ sailthe last words in a low voice, 
but her grandchildren heard them. The girl’s face brightened, 
and Franz looked a little less confident. 

‘* Is there anything to be done ?’”’ said Magdalena. 

A minute ago Franz would have told her to pack what she 
most valued, in readiness for their flight; but now he waited, 
and let Frau Herber speak. 

** Tt seems to me,’’ she said, ‘‘ that we may safely stay here; 
but if Lorenz Imhoff should come and propose to take you both 
away, then we will consider what he says. Still, it is best to 
be prepared, and it may not be safe to go out later to purchase 
provisions, my dear child.”’ 

‘*That is what I mean,’ the girl said. ‘‘ Come with me 
now, Franz; or shall I take Gretchen, she has just been telling 
me of scmething she will need to-morrow?’’ 

She went out of the room quickly, to fetch her hood 
and cloak. 


aon 


CHAPTER II. 
The gates of the Imhoff House in the Herren Strasse stood 
slightly ajar, though not wide enough to permit entrance. 
Anyone who had peered into the opening thus made would 
have seen a large covered courtyard, large enough to allow 
more than one carriage to drive in and deposit its occupants 
at the foot of a splendid stone staircase on the right of the 
entrance. Beyond this first court was another, much longer 
but narrower, open to the sky, and surrounded on three sides 
by two tiers of galleries supported on pillars, and open on one 
the court Both the inner and the outer Hofs were 
paved with round stones, and on this bitter winter’s day these 
were covered with household articles of all kinds waiting to be 
packed in a long narrow cart, to which three stout horses 
were harnessed. Two men in flat cloth caps and jackets 
and a bareheaded woman with full skirts were pack- 
ing with the most reckless haste, almost throwing one 
thing after another into the hay which lined the sides and 
bottom of the cart, as if they were working for a wager. 
Every now and then they stopped to stamp their feet and rub 
their hands, for the icy wind whirled into the courtyard as if 
it was bent on freezing the workers, and on dispersing the hay 
which lay heaped ready to pack with. 

Above, in the lowest of the galleries, stood a young man 
about twenty-five years old, leaning over the carved panelling. 
He had a frank handsome face and a well-grown figure ; at this 
moment he looked very impatient. 

‘ Be careful, Jehan,’’ he called out, as one of the two men 
below caught up a chased metal goblet and pitched it into the 
cart. As well leave the valuables here for the French as damage 
them by your recklessness. Maria, take that out again, and see 
that it is carefully wrapped up, and place everything more 
gently, if you can.”’ 

The woman shook her head— 

“Yes, Master Lorenz, it is well said ‘if you can.’ Time 
presses; we do not know how soon the French may be here’? 

** Yes, yes,’’ ‘‘the older man said.’”’ We ought to have been 
away from here before now. Hans Bohmer says they are but 
three leagues off; by now the Herr Rath and the Frau 
Imhoft are safe at Ahnborn. We do but follow the orders 
of your worshipful father.”’ 

‘I believe the whole town is leaving,’ the young fellow 
said to himself, and then he hurried down the carved staircase 
and out through the large double deors, which had been un- 
barred for the exit of the cart, and went into the street. This 
HMerrengasse—so called because the finest houses of the town 
stood in it—was silent as the grave. This, indeed, was its 
normal state. (ass grew here and there between its pointed 
paving-stones ; for except on market day, or on the occasien 
of any public festival, life and movement was shut in behind 
the great doors of the houses. This afternoon the street 
which crossed it from the market-place was full of bustle. 
A line of carts and trucks was passing along on its way to the 
Regen Thor, on the opposite side of the town to that by which 
the French soldiers, in full retreat from Moscow, were ex- 
pected to enter. Women and children and household goods 
were heaped into these vehicles, while men walked beside 
—_ = sulky, downcast faces, as if they were going against 
their will. 

The young fellow looked at them, and then he went 
quickly up a turning at the end of the street. This brought 
him, as we know, among houses of a different character. Very 
soon—for the twisted alley was a long one—he stood béfore 
the o_ old gabled house with the carved oriel. 

He turned the handle of the entrance-door, but it did not 
yield ; he tried again, and then he rang the long wire bell-pull 
with a wooden handle which hung beside the gate-post. 

The door was opened by Franz—but as soon as Lorenz 
entered the boy bolted and barred the gate. Lorenz looked 
round him impatiently ; there were no signs of packing, every- 
thing looked quiet and undisturbed. 

“Your grandmother has not taken alarm, then,’’ he said 
angrily, ‘‘ nor Magdalena cither.’’ He went on without waiting 
for an answer and lifted the latch of the inner door. 

As he entered he saw Frau Herber sitting before the fire: 
she gave him a startled glance, but she did not move. 

Lorenz said abruptly, ‘‘ But did you not get the message I 
sent you just now? I hoped to find you allready to start. I 
only waited to see my own people off, and I have come to fetch 

ou. We have not a moment to lose. Where is Magdalena ? 
have a carriage and two good horses waiting.” 

While he spoke she stretched out her hand, and he paused. 

‘Yes, I got your message. Take the young ones if you 
will, Lorenz Imhoff. I cannot move.” 

“You need not. You shall be carried; and when you 
reach Ahnborn you will not know that you have made the 
journey.”’ 

She feebly shook her head. 

“I have not stirred across the threshold since winter began, 
and to-day it seems to me that the cold is bitter enough to 
freeze me as I sit by the fire. No, Lorenz, I must take my 
chance. My trust is,”’ she said,‘‘ that in this by-street our 
house may escape notice. And,” she added, “‘ God will watch 
over me.’ 

“If you stay here,” he said angrily, ‘“‘you will be 
butchered by these Frenchmen. I tell you they are the very 
of devils that are on their way hcze—that regiment that 
as dipped its name-in blood by its cruelties. Their creed is 
that the old must be rich, and that all means are lawful which 
can extort gold.”’ 

Frau Herber grew a little paler, but she kept her faded blue 
eyes fixed on his glowiv 7 face. 

“* Lorenz, my son—for I think you will be my son if you 
come safe out of these troubles—do not waste time with me. 
Call Magdalena and Franz, and go away with them to Ahnborn. 
Do not fear for me.” 

“They will not g> without you; I am sure they will not.”’ 
Then he bent and kissed one of the withered hands that lay 

on her black gown. He was touched by her fortitude. ‘‘Grand- 


side to 


mother, is it not selfish of you to sacrifice these two young 
lives? ’’ 

Her lips trembled, but soon she looked serene again. 

** Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ you will come? ”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘I agree with King David,’’ she 
said pleasantly. ‘‘I prefer to fall into God’s hands rather 
than into those of men. I stay here in full trust that He will 
watch over me ; and look you, Lorenz, these men, merciless 
though they be, will be footsore and exhausted—perishing 
with cold and hunger. You say they will pass the night here ; 
believe me, they will keep to the beaten track. They will 
need food, warmth, and speedy shelter from this icy wind ; 
they will not come into the by-ways of the city.’’ 

‘* Perhaps that is true,’’ said Lorenz. ‘‘ Certainly this is a 
by-street, and the house is not so tall as some of the others 
are, but the oriel makes it noticeable. You will not come; 
then think of Magdalena and urge her to fly with me,” 
and his anxiety sounded in his voice. 

She gave him a smile full of tender pity. ‘‘ Even if she 
stays I do not fear for her 4s you do,” she cried; ‘‘ but call 
her, my friend, and let her decide for herself.’’ 

Lorenz hurried across the room into the outer court, and, 
running up some of the steps of the huge stone staircase at its 
farther end, he called out, 

‘* Magdalena.”’ 

CHAPTER III. 


Magdalena had not at first believed in the panic which had 
seized on the little town ; but when she went out with Gretchen 
the sight of hurrying men and women, the sad tearful faces, 
the reckless confusion in which people whom she had always 
seen calm and collected were leaving their houses as if they 
were in flames, thrilled through the girl’s sympathetic nature. 
Two women came hurrying along, and one of them fell down 
at her feet in an agony of hysterics, shrieking and tearing at 
the ground; so convulsed was she that two strong men could 
scarcely hold her. But at last she was lifted up and placed in 
a waggon ready to start for Ahnborn. 

At this Gretchen burst into violent sobbing. 

“IT must go,’’ she said, ‘‘I will not stay to be murdered 
and worse, by those brutes of Frenchmen. Come with me 
Fraulein—let us go to Ahnborn.”’ 

She began to run along the street, heedless that she had 
taken the wrong direction. 

The two men who had lifted the shrieking woman into the 
cart came up to Magdalena. 

“You are Fraulein Herber,’’ said one of them: ‘this 
waggon belongs to Herr Walters—there is still room for you 
and for your maid, and you will be safe at Ahnborn—you will 
not be safe in Freitenberg, Fraulein,’’ he said significantly. 

Magdalena shuddered with fear, but she shook her head. 

‘*You are very kind; but I cannot leave the others— 
perhaps if Gretchen could go’’— Then, looking after her maid, 
she sawthat shewas almost out of sight. ‘‘ Wait,’’ she said, and 
she ran swiftly away. 

Terror so pessessed Gretchen that when she felt her skirt 
pulled vigorously she thought herself attacked by a French 
soldier, and gave a despairing scream. It took some minutes 
to assure her that her young mistress had stopped her. 

‘Hush, Gretchen,” the girl said, ‘‘I am ashamed of you. 
Suppose every one behaved as you do—you must quiet 
yourself,’’ 

‘I can’t,’’ sobbed Gretchen; ‘there is no use in bidding 
me come home, Fraulein ; I will not stay to be slaughtered like 
a lamb by those wicked men.’’ 

It seemed to the girl that they would be well rid of this 
excited, frantic creature. 

‘* You are not much like a lamb,” she said. ‘‘I think you 
had better go to Ahnborn. There is a place for you in the 
waggon of Herr Walters.’’ 

And when she had seen Gretchen placed in the waggon, Mag- 
dalena went home. She did not tell in detail what she had seen, 
or the terror it had aroused in her. Her grandmother’s calm, 
sweet face, and the smile of pity she bestowed on the account of 
Gretchen’s alarm quieted this terror. After all, God could 
save them if He willed to do so; and if He did not will it, then 
they might run into equal danger by flight. 

Gretchen’s absence kept the young girl well employed ; 
but, though she had not told her fears to her grandmother, 
Magdalena’s heart trembled, and spite of her efforts she could 
not quiet her terror. All at once, like a message of joy, 
Lorenz’s call reached her ears. 

‘* Magdalena,”’ he called again. 

There was a pause of waiting silence; then a door opened 
and shut overhead, and light steps sounded, and Magdalena 
came tripping down the massive staircase, panelled so 
high up that only a glimpse of fair hair could be seen moving 
down the upper flight. In a few moments she appeared on the 
landing ; ir fair sunny hair showed golden as she passed the 
window, and her sweet young face was full of brightness. She 
looked very lovely when a faint tinge of colour rose in her pale 
face, and a corresponding glow in her dark eyes, at the sight 
of Lorenz Imhoff. 

She held out her hand, and her lover held it between both his 
while he talked with her. They were not yet formally 
betrothed, ‘so he did not offer her a warmer greeting, and 
something in the atmosphere of the coming peril gave a certain 
restraint to his manner. In the face of such danger he could 
not indulge himself in a caress. It seemed to him that his 
nerves ought to be made of steel to-day. 

** Magdalena ’’—her smile made him think she was unpre- 
pared—‘‘ Have you not heard the bad news? I sent to warn 
your grandmother ; did she not tell you about the French ?”’ 

The smile faded out of Magdalena’s deep-brown eyes and 
carried away with it the pretty shell-like pink froin her cheek. 
‘* Yes,”’ she said softly, “ Franz has told us.” . 

** You will go with me, then; there is no time to lose.” 

Magdalena drew back from him. 

‘Oh, Lorenz, I could never leave grandmother. We have 
sent away the maid because she was out of her wits with fear, 
and she has gone in Herr Walter’s waggon. How could my 
grandmother stay here alone ?”’ 

“Well, but, dearest’’—he again took possession of her 
hand, as if he felt that that gave him greater power over her— 
‘when she sees that you and Franz are ready and willing to 
go with me, she will come too.”’ 

Magdalena shook her head. 

_ _“She could not, she must not. I believe she ought to be 
in bed in this bitter cold; even I cannot keep myself warm. 
If she were to go ever so short a journey we should find her 
dead when we arrived,’’ the girl said, with a shiver of horror 
at herself for using the word in connection with her grand- 
mother. 

Lorenz hesitated. He was warmly attached to Frau Herber, 
but it was to him simply impossible that this young lovely girl 
should remain in Freitenberg to fall into the hands of French 
soldiers. And of what use would his protection be against a 
band of brutal ruffians? He stood thinking. All the friends 
on, whom he could have relied for help had by this time left 
the city ; they dwelt either in the Herrengasse or in the main 
thoroughfare, and as the houses along this and the rich-looking 
dwellings so near it would be eertainly invaded by the 
French soldiers, it had been resolved in the brief council held 
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i.ut afternoon in the Rathhaus that, although no resistance 
should be offered, the inhabitants most likely to be molested 
would act wisely in taking themselves and their valuables to 
some place of refuge out of the line of the French retreat. 

‘‘ Listen, Magdalena,’”’ he said; it seemed to him that any 
reasoning was justifiable which would make her consent to 
leave Freitenberg.  ‘‘No doubt it would be dangerous to 
move your grandmother in this bitter cold. Let us, then, wrap 
her warmly in her chair, and make up a large fire. We will 


leave her all the food she can want; it is supposed that the 
French will only halt here a few hours, for they believe the 
Russians are in pursuit, and I promise that you shall return 
Come, my dearest love, you will 


the moment danger is over. 
come with me?”’ 

Magdalena’s lips trembled, and the tears started to her 
eyes; but her answer was to step down the last stair on whieh 
she had ‘been standing, and to cross the Hof towards the 
sitting-room. ‘‘Stop.’’ Lorenz caughtherarm. ‘‘ You have 
only looked at one side of the matter—if you persist in staying 
here I stay also—I can at least take the same risk as you do, a 
risk to which you will not open your eyes.”’ 

At this a sudden flush—a quivering of the eyelashes as 
the sweet eyes opened in wild terror—showed him how wrongly 
he had been reading her. He saw through the folds of her 
gown that Magdalena’s heart was violently agitated ; all her 
pulses fluttered with fear, and her lips parted with agitation. 

She turned away from the door and faced him. ‘‘ You must 
not stay here, Lorenz; it would take away all my courage to 
know that you were in danger; and then, think of your father 
and your mother ; you are the only child they have—your duty 
is to be with them now.”’ i 

She saw that she had touched him, for he turned his head 
aside. Indeed, his mother’s last words sounded in his ears: 

‘Yes, my Lorenz—you may bring the dear Frau Herber 
and her grandchildren to us; but come without delay. I 
shall have no peace till I see you arrive at Ahnborn.”’ 

‘‘Come in here,’”? said Magdalena. She opened the door and 
went up. to her grandmother—Franz stood beside her, and 
when he saw Lorenz he frowned. 

‘‘Franz,” the young man said, “a time like this gives every 
one a responsibility ; you are old enough to feel that Magdalena 
ought not to stay here. We must take her away.” 

It seemed to the boy that he was being cajoled. ‘ If Lorenz 
loves Magdalena, then he ought to stay and defend her ; if he 
goes away, he is a coward,”’ said Franz to himself. ‘ I see 
how it is, he wants us to go so that he may not have to stay 
behind.’’ ; 

‘Magdalena will not leave my grandmother,” he said, 
coldly ; ‘‘and she’’—he stroked one of Frau Herber’s hands— 
‘*cannot travel in weather like this.”’ : 

‘Well, then,’ said Lorenz quickly, ‘‘ stay you, then, with 
your grandmother ; it is better to risk one life than two ; and 
probably, even if they find you, the French will not il-tsrt 
you, my boy.’ He turned to Magdalena and took her hai. 

ou.” Franz broke out angrily. 

But his grandmother pressed his arm, warningly. ‘“‘ Peace, 
my child,” she said; ‘‘you are the youngest; you must let 
Magdalena decide.’’ : ‘ 

“T cannot leave you, grandmother,” the girl said. “If 
no harm comes to this house, then I need never have left it ; 
and if harm does come,’’ she went on slowly, ‘‘ then I could 
never be happy again if I had left you.” 

She put both arms round Frau Herber’s neck and tenderly 
kissed her. Franz bent down too, and rubbed his face against 
his sister’s hair. 

““You’re a brave girl,’”’ he whispered; ‘‘and I’ll never 
tease you again. Now, Lorenz Imhoff, I am going to bar and 
bolt the gates,’’ he said, with an important air. 

Lorenz smiled. 

‘‘ By all means. I will come and help you, Franz.” ; 

‘“You! Are you going to stay ?’’ and Franz looked at his 
tall visitor with a troubled face. : 

“Tf Magdalena will not go with me, do you think I am 
going away alone ?’’ said Lorenz. ; 

At this the girl came forward, and put her hand on his 
arm. 
‘Remember your mother, Lorenz ; even now she must be 
anxious ”’ 

Lorenz took both her hands. 

‘Tf this news had not come,’’ he said, ‘‘I should to-day 
have asked your grandmother to consent to our betrothal—if 
we escape this trial you will be my wife, will you not, Mag- 
dalena? Frau Herber and you, Franz, are witnesses to our 
promise, and you know a man may not desert his wife even for 
his mother, and you are my wife, dear one.” 

‘‘No, she is not,” said Franz impetuously—he could hardly 
keep himself from pulling his sister’s hands away from her 
lover’s clasp. 

Lorenz looked at him in angry surprise. : 

‘Lorenz, she is not yet your wife,’? Frau Herber said; 
‘‘if she were it would be different. Listen to me—when 
your message came I was sorely troubled, for I foresaw this 
conflict ; but soon peace came to me—something seemed to 
tell me to trust, and I fell asleep in my chair. While I slept 
I thought I wakened, and your mother stood beside me. 
‘Where is Lorenz,’ she said. ‘What have you done with my 
son?’ While I tried to answer her she went. After this I 
roused, and found that I had been dreaming; but the dream 
meant something, Lorenz. You must go to your mother. A 
good son makes a good husband, you know,”’ she smiled. 

‘“‘T cannot stay in this house against your will, but I shall 
remain in Freitenberg,’’ the young fellow said, doggedly. _ 

““You must go to Ahnborn, indeed you must,’’ she said, 
entreatingly. 

Lorenz smiled, kissed her hand, and bade her adieu, then 
he nodded at Franz, and went out of the room. 

Magdalena followed him, and, as soon as the door closed 
behind her, Lorenz took her in his arms— 

‘*T shall be near you, my beloved,’’ he said ; ‘‘and if harm 
comes we can at least die together.”’ 

‘* Do not stay for me, Lorenz; it would make me happier 
to know you were safe. If you stay, you will make your 
parents wretched, and I shall be full of fears; if you go I 
shall at least know that your honourable parents are content.”’ 

He kissed her fondly. 

‘*T would do much to please you, dearest girl, but not 
this ; where you are there must I be also for evermore.”’ 

At this Franz opened the door of the sitting-room. 

‘**T must begin to bolt and bar all the doors and windows,”’ 
he said, with grave importance. ‘‘The French may come 
sooner than we expect.’’ ; 

Once more the lovers clasped hands, and then they parted. 
Franz closed and barred the gate at once, so that Magdalena 
had no chance of a last look. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The evening wore on slowly. Soon the noise of departure 
subsided ; and when Franz came in, for he had said he could 
not stay cooped indoors like a chicken, he reported that the 
town seemed asleep. 

aon there any signs of the French soldiers? ’’ Frau Herber 
asked. 
““No; I went out by the Wolfgang Thor and looked over 
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the country, but I could not see them. But it is so strangely 
dark, grandmother. I fancy there will be a heavy snowfall.’’ 

‘*Then I hope our poor fugitives will reach Ahnborn 
before it.begins. It was the snow that did so much damage in 
the French army. Lorenz told me that thousands of frozen 
bodies are lying unburied along the line of retreat. The snow 
and the cold have worked far more destruction than the 
Russians have.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Franz, and he stood thinking. 

Magdalena kept aloof—she was glad to have plenty to do, 
for the parting from her lover had tried her sorely. It had 
been so very hard to this tender, loving girl to disobey his 
wish. Long before she knew that Lorenz cared for her Mag- 
dalena had indulged in a secret worship of the tall dark-eyed 
man who, to her, seemed so wise and so like a hero. 

He was so brave, too ; she was sure of that, and yct he had 
begged her to leave Freitenberg. And now he was gone, and 
she asked herself whether she had been right or wrong. But, 
in a loyal nature, beliefs are. deep-rooted, and luigdalena 
could not si:ake off her firm trust in ’-er grandmother—she 
was so young when her parents died that Frau Herber had 
been her sole guide—she could not, all at once, put Lorenz 
entirely in her place. ‘‘ His fears for me trouble his judgment,’’ 
she thought. ‘‘ Grandmother sees it all more calmly.’”’ But, 
though she tried not to feel disquieted, it was impossible to go 
about the house in her usual light-hearted fashion. The thought 
of Lorenz hiding away somewhere near, so as to watch over 
her safety, instead of following his parents, disturbed her. If 
anything happened to him, then she would have been the cause 
of it. Would anything happen to anyone? Was it notalla false 
alarm, and might not the French have taken the upper road, 
which would lead them some miles north of Freitenberg? She 
was at the top of the house when this thought came, and she 
hurr’ed up a ladder that led to the loft, only lighted by some 
slit-like dormers in the roof. She crossed the dark loft, and, 
taking down a bar, opened a door just under the gable. Beside 
this door was the crane used for raising wood and other 
stored articles to the loft. From this opening, spite of the 
darkness, Magdalena could see beyond the city walls; but she 
could scarcely make out the hard, dry road stretching away to 
the east. Nothing stirred onit. Below her was the silent city ; 
not a sound came from it—not even a wreath of smoke from 
one of the huge chimney-stacks. The darkness was unnatural, 
and the clouds looked even more heavy than they had looked 
yesterday. All at once something fe'l upon her face ;—it was 
a snowflake. 

Magdalena closed the door again, shivering; for the keen 
wind had rushed in, almost blinding her with its icy force, and 
the sense of loneliness was almost awful; she groped her 
way slowly down to the sitting-room; she had done all she 
could find to do ; she might now go in and sit waiting patiently 
for what would happen. Who could say if she should ever go 
up those stairs again ? 

When she joined the others, her grandmother was sitting 
in her old place by the fire; but Franz was looking out of the 
window. 

‘*T "ll wager they ’ll not light the street lamps to-night,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ There never is one here; but there will not be one 
lighted in the Herrengasse or on the market-place. There is 
no need to light the Frenchmen about. Perhaps the lampman 
has gone away with the rest. Hullo! here comes the snow; 
do you hear, Magdalena ?’’ he called to his sister. 

She had knelt down before the fire, trying to warm herself ; 
for she felt half frozen. She got up now and felt her grand- 
mother’s hands. ‘‘I shall go and get your warm cloak,’’ she 
said ; ‘‘ you cannot be too much wrapped.”’ 

‘* How slowly the snow comes down,’’ said Franz. ‘‘ Great 
flakes as big as little white birds. Do come and look, Mag- 
dalena.’’ 

But she had gone for a cloak, and now she was wrapping 
the old woman carefully and tenderly within it. ‘‘ You look 
drowsy, dear,’’ she said; ‘‘ close your eyes and sleep.’’ 

Frau Herber smiled. ‘‘I am not sleepy,’’ she said. ‘‘Go 
and look at the snow, my child.’’ 

And while the grandmother prayed silently beside the fire 
that her darlings might be spared the coming peril, Franz and 
Magdalena watched at the window. 

At first the snow came as if unwillingly, in large solemn 
flakes, through the still air; but these seemed to spread 
into downy feathers as they reached the ground, and soon the 
street below the window was white. ow the flakes were 
thicker; and the wind, which had completely lulled for a brief 
space, whirled them round and round, here and there, in 
twisting veils of silver, till even Franz’s eyes ached with gazing 
at it. Now it drove against the window, but so softly that it 
made no sound. 

“‘Come away, Magdalena,’’ said Franz. ‘‘I have heard 
that it blinds people to gaze too long at snow.’’ 

He began to pull the curtain across the window, and 
then burst out laughing as a strange figure passed along the 
street—a man so covered with snow that he looked gigantic. 

‘* How the snow drifts!’? Franz said, and he went back to 
the fireside ; but the girl lingered. 

‘* How dark it is!’’ she said, presently. 
thick with snow.’’ 

“The room will be much warmer if you come away and 
draw the curtain,’’ her brother said. 

Magdalena turned slowly from the window, and then she 
paused and stood still, with parted lips. 

‘Did you hear?”’ she said in alow, startled voice, while she 
fastened the curtain closely. 

Franz started up and ran to the window; but the girl 
stood still, her face white and set, and one hand raised to keep 
him silent. 

As they listened, there came from some way off the 
muffled notes of a trumpet. 

“It is the French —they are in the town,” said Franz. 
‘We could not hear that from outside. The snow deadens 
the sound, or it would be plainer.’”” He went back to the 
fire-place, and, standing on tiptoe, took down his father’s gun. 

At this his grandmother sate upright in her chair. 

‘* Leave the gun alone, Franz,’’ she said firmly. ‘‘ Resist- 
ance is absolutely useless. You might shed blood, but that 
is all you could do. You could not hinder these men. We 
have only one weapon, my child—we can pray.’’ 

And then she began slowly to repeat a Hymn. 

At first Franz listened doggedly. He still had the gun, 
and gave impatient glances at the curtained window, but the 
feeble voice went on, and presently Magdalena sank on her 
knees beside her grandmother and joined in her supplication. 
Franz put the gun down on the table and tried to listen to 
them; but his ears were strained to catch other sounds, and 
when the Hymn was ended he beckoned to Magdalena. 

‘* We must cover the fire,’’ he said, ‘‘ and-pull the screen 
elose round it.”’ 

‘The light does not show outside,’’ she said; ‘* I looked 
when I came in;’’ but still she did as he asked. Between 
them they moved Frau Herber close. to ‘the broad chimney- 
breast, and then drew the many-leaved Indian screen com- 
pletely across it. 

‘*Hark,’’ said Magdalena. There was a distant shouting. 
then a subdued but continued murmur; and this went on and 
on. Now it came nearer, and then it paused. 


‘“‘The air seems 
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The three watchers held their breath—pale and open- 
eyed, fixed in the posture in which the sounds had surprised 
them. Soon there came again shouts muffled, but still 
sounds not to be mistaken, and the eager listeners could 
picture to themselves that some treasure had been discovered 
by the plunderers. The time passed slowly; the air grew 
more and more chill; for, though the fire still burned on the 
hearth, they did not dare to add fresh fuel so as to kindle a 
blaze. Now and then, the grandmother prayed aloud; but 
scarcely a word was spoken. There was no talk of going to 
bed. Grouped close together, one on each side the venerable 
figure in the chair, they seemed to find strength and comfort 
in union. 

All at once came a louder sound, it rang out through the 
packed air and reached them aé their hearthstone, thrilling 
through their blood. 

A sound of singing—many voices joined in what seemed to 
be a drunken chorus. 

Then Magdalena flung both arms tightly round Frau 
Herber’s neck. 

‘They must be near; quite near,’’ she said. 

Franz went up to the table; he had cleaned the gun and 
loaded it. He knew he could depend on it. Frau Herber 
pressed the girl’s cold hands in her own. 

“‘He is nearer than they are,’’ she said; ‘‘ and those who 
trust in Him shall not be confounded.’’ 

But to Magdalena it seemed that the singing tame nearer 
still, and her terror almost conquered her trust. 


CHAPTER V. 


Lorenz Imhoff had first gone back to his father’s house in the 
Herrengasse to make sure that the doors were securely 
fastened, and then he wandered about that quarter of the 
deserted town. 

He wished to find a refuge between the main thoroughfare 
and Magdalena’s house, so that he might give her timely 
warning of the approach of the French, and also mount guard 
before the doorway. More than one house in the small streets 
which led in this direction had not been deserted—the in- 
habitants being either too poor or too infirm to think of taking 
the long, cold journey. Some, too, were utterly incredulous. 
The French had been for so many years a bugbear that they 
believed this was but another false alarm. 

Lorenz talked to some of these unbelievers, but he refused 
their hospitality. He shrank from finding himself shut up 
with others. ‘The déserted houses had closed doors and win- 
dows ; it was long before he could discover any place to shelter 
in, and the snow had begun to fall. 

At last, at the angle of a narrow alley, he saw a garden 
wall. The wall was low, and he easily climbed into the garden. 
By good fortune, the open courtyard of the house bounded 
the garden on one side. Below the overhanging gallery of 
this Hof he found a small door left unlocked. 

But when he had passed into the room to which it led he 
found a range of offices ending in a kitchen, barred off from 
the actual house: the windows looked only into the Hof and 
garden—he was completely shut off from the street. 

However, the garden wall was close by, and by its help he 
could reach the street in a moment. 

There was a fire still burning on the hearth of the first 
room he had entered. He made this up, and then he went 
back to the garden and paced up and down, straining his ears 
to listen through the falling snowflakes. 

They fell thicker and thicker, faster and faster, till they 
came upon him with such driving force “hat, staggering under 
the weight he now carried, he turned to seex shelter indoors. 

The wind whirled the snow with so mucu fury against 
the wall of the Hof, that in the darkness Lorenz had some 
trouble in finding the door by which he had first extered, 
and when at last he opened.it, the snow followed him in like 
a white phantom, in spite of the bulwark offered by the pro- 
jecting gallery overhead. He was. so chilled that he could 
scarcely move; but he heaped more wood on the fire, shook his 
cloak with some difficulty free of the snow which covered it, 
and stamped to free his boots from the huge clumps of snow 
that almost prevented him from moving; then he placed him- 
self near the window, though he knew that outer sounds must 
be dulled before they reached him. He was strangely tired, 
but he felt too drowsy to allow himself to rest. All at once it 
seemed to him that he was turning into stone. His limbs were 
stiff, his jaws clung together, and a strange stupor began to 
steal over him. 

With difficulty he dragged himself near the fire, which was 
now burning cheerfully ; and then he remembered that he had 
taken no food since early morning. 

He sat down before the fire, and tried to find in the 
pocket of his coat some cordial which he had put there. All 
at once, he heard a sound outside. He struggled to his feet 
and listened. Through the still air came the muffled notes of 
a trumpet. 

Lorenz made a rush to the door. This was the moment 
for which he had waited. He could at least die for Magdalena. 

But he could not reach the door; he felt giddy, powerless, 
and he had to lean against the wall for support. Once more 
he dashed forward. This time he reached the door, but 
though he pulled as hard as he could, it did not yield. Dimly 
he saw a mass of snow in front of it, then the ground seemed 
to slip from under his feet. 

* * * * * * 

Lorenz started ; he shivered, and opened his eyes. 

What was this? He was lying on the floor of a strange 
room. Daylight faintly showed in the grey outline of a 
window ; and, as his eyes became accustomed to the dim light, 
he saw a burnt-out fire on the hearth, and a mound of snow 
near where he was lying. 

Then he remembered, and he struggled to rise. But this 
was not easy ; he found that his limbs had stiffened with the 
cold—he could not move. And with this loss of power came 
the certainty that he must have been lying there for hours. 
What had happened? Had the French come to Freitenberg, 
or were they still expected? Then flashed the remembrance 
of that trumpet note; but it seemed to Lorenz that he had 
dreamed it. 

But if not ? Had the night he so dreaded passed away while 
he lay sleeping ? 

The thought gave him strength beyond his powers; he 
forced himself up from the ground. It was fortunate the wall 
was close by, or he must have fallen. His head reeled ; ris 
brain felt sick. He knew that in his present state he could ot 
hope to reach Magdalena. He stood against the wall, try ng 
to think calmly ; some sound must have roused him from his 
heavy sleep. What was it? Then all at once, and nea. to 
him, a trumpet rang out; it was the call for departure. 
Lorenz had served -against the French, and he knew well the 
meaning of the kud braying notes. Sut no murmur of 
movement followed. It was true, then, that the French were 
actually in Freitenberg; and he had slept, and left Magdalena 
to their mercy ! 

He roused out of his agony ; his numbed blood stirred and 
brought back the power of movement. He pulled out his 
flask and drank from it, and then, guiding himself along by 
the wall, he kicked away some of the snow, and tried to open 
the door by which he had come in. 


He pulled at it with all the strength he had, but he had 
soon to give up, exhausted. Then he tried with his knife to 
remove the snow which had worked its way in all round ; but 
he found that this had frozen to the posts and lintels—it was 
hard ice. 

Lorenz looked about him with despairing eyes—he was a 
prisoner. He saw now that the window was quite snow- 
blocked, so that the morning was, perhaps, farther advanced 
than he had imagined. He went on through the offices till he 
reached the kitchen. He might there find an axe or some 
instrument with which to open the door; and then he saw 
what had escaped him in the darkness last night-—a door in 
the panelled wall beside the cooking stove. 

He opened this door, and, as he expected, he found a narrow 
staircase leading to the house itself. This assurance of escape 
from his prison helped his strength. He was soon up the 
stairs, and then found himself at the end of the open gallery 
of the Hof. 

At the opposite end of this gallery was the great staircase 
of the mansion. The gallery was so full of snow that he was 
some time in making his way across it. In the corners, where 
it had drifted, it stood up in great white walls, and the stair- 
case when he came to it was almost impassable. 

At last, panting and exhausted, he reached the bottoin of 
the staircase, and found himself in a dry covered courtyard. 
Two huge entrance-gates were bolted and barred within. This 
house, then, had escaped. 

The snow had not penetrated into the courtyard, and 
Lorenz hoped to find the front clear, as it was evident that the 
drift had been against the side of the house. He unbolted 
and unbarred the gates, and, to his joy, they yielded. 

He opened them, and then he started, but not only at the 
sight of the street mantled in snowy whiteness—again the 
trumpet sounded, and from the western side of the town. 
Lorenz waited intently listening, then he heard sounds as if 
the word of command were given. 

They were departing; this terrible scourge had been 
removed from Freitenberg. ie 

Lorenz’s dread overpowered his relief. - Imagination went 
on painting how this short and unconscious night to him had 
been spent by the French soldiers. i 

The snow shone silver white; it had drifted against the 
angle of the opposite house; but, in the road bet ween, the surface 
had- been disturbed, footprints had sunk deeply in it, though 
these had been partially hidden by freshly-fallen snow. On the 
threshold opposite footmarks had left a more distinct record 
plunderers had passed that way. Lorenz wa: too keenly anxious 
to wonder why his retreat had been spared. As he trod on the 
frozen snow, the whole aspect of the place was so changed, 
that he wondered if he should find his way. No one was 
abroad in this quarter. The chains of the lamps suspended 
across the strects were snow-laden; the roofs and chimneys 
were shapeless under their silver-white mantle, and the 
windows and doors were deeply framed in snow ; while every 
bit of carving, every projecting bracket, had taken colossal 
dimensions with the dazzling covering. 

As Lorenz went on, he saw more than one house where 
the open doorway and marks of footsteps showed that the 
invaders had not been idle—but all was still. He shuddered 
to think that there might be silent witnesses with gaping 
wounds within some of those snow-framed windows. ; 

But he could not stay to seek for dead or dying; for him 
Freitenberg held only Magdalena ; and at last, out of breath, 
and with snow-clogged feet, he reached the angle of the strect 
she lived in. : 

Lorenz stopped, and from his heart went up a cry of joy 
and thanksgiving. It seemed to him that he behold a miracle. 
The silvery mass had drifted till a solid wall of snow reached 
not only the door and lower windows of the house, but covered 
even the oriel. 

A track of footsteps showed that the street had been 
visited during the night; but the snow had so blocked the 
house that the work of breaking through such a barrier had, 
no doubt, seemed too fatiguing to the tired Frenchmen. 

Lorenz went closer, and saw how thick and strong the wall 
was. 

“*T must get help,’’ he said. 
days if the frost lasts.’’ 5 

He turned away, and then looked back at the windows 
above the snow wall. The door beneath the gable was opening 
slowly. He held his breath, and then he saw Magdalena 
smiling down on him with shining eyes. ; 

‘Are you safe—quite safe? Thank God!’ she cried. 
And her tears fell like rain. 

He kissed his hand and waved it towards her. 
help, my beloved,’’ he called out. 

But it took Lorenz some time to get the help he needed. 

Wher the trumpet notes told the people of Freitenberg 
that the French were really in the town, they had hidden 
away in cellars and other places, and many of them had to be 
roused from deep sleep. 

At last Lorenz got some men to come with shovels and 
pickaxes, and the door into the courtyar1 was opened. 

Magdalena and Franz were waiting for him in the court- 
yard—and the boy’s eyes filled with tears as he threw his arms 
round Lorenz. 

‘‘ How is Frau Herber? the young man said. 

‘‘Quite well; come in and see her; she has been very 
anxious for you,’’ said Franz, laughing. ‘‘ Never mind about 
Magdalena.”’ 


“‘The snow may stand for 


“I go for 








“CHRISTMAS MORNING: THREE 


GENERATIONS.” 

Among the blessed observances and customs of Christmas- 
time, that of gathering the members of the family together is 
not the least beneficent. ‘To draw together the ties of kindred 
on one day, at least, of the year—to re-knit the family bonds, 
to revive the sanctities of mother and child, and reunite othcr 
diverging relationships—is surely one of the most fitting modes 
of commemorating the advent of One who, though He came on 
His heavenly Father's business, and invited, as He still invites, 
all men to become His brethren, was none the less dutiful 
and loving to His earthly parents and relatives. In our 
Tilustration we have a family of three generations, affect-on- 
ately assembled on the morning of the hallowed day, and 
entering their village church together—honest country folk 
mindful of the sacred meaning of Christmas, in thus making 
attendance at the appointed religious service a prelude to the 
homely enjoyment and festive merrymaking they will after- 
wards share. In their Sunday and holiday best they 
reverently enter the church porch after the walk from a 
neighbouring farmstead. The little procession is headed by 
the grandfather and grandmother—a happy touch of reverence 
for age characteristic of true filial piety. But beiore these 
toddles the youngest member of the family—the represent- 
ative of the third generation. How charming is this mystery 
of love between the youngest and the oldest—this meeting of 
extremes! It strengthens the chain, so to speak, that unites 
our race in one, lest a link should be dropped out; a chain 
stretching back through countless past generations, but which, 
for near two thousand years, has been consecrated by the 
sentiments of the Christmas Festival. T. J. G. 
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And see, with like devout intent, 
CHRISTMAS MORNING: THREE GPrTNERATIONS The child slow-pacing on before, 


Three generations closely blent 


DRAWN BY A. HUNT. Are entering now the sacred door 
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Till, baffied at the frightful edge 
Where scarce his paws can hold, 
The loving creature stands for hours 

In winter midnight’s cold. 


ON 


Lost! 
DRAWN BY 8. BERKLEY. 





They rise! they meet! they seek the hill, 
And, in the now beneath, 

Find Donald—stunned, yet breathing still, 
A man just saved from Death. 
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“THE CHRISTMAS BELL-RINGERS.” 
Homely and happy associations of English rural life in the 
olden time belong *) the ancient institution of bell-ringing 
upon duly appointed festival occasions in the village churches, 
as well as for the invitation to social worship. The tuneful 
melody pealing from the venerable tower, which seems to pre- 
side over a little group of modest private dwellings as the sole 
conspicuous public edifice, the head-quarters of the parish 
commonwealth, appeals to the sense of neighbourly fellowship, 
speaking an implied message of ‘‘ peace on earth, goodwill to 
men.’’ Christmas Day and New-Year’s Day must be deemed, 
therefore, such occasions as may appropriately be ushered in 
by the best performance of this kind. In the pleasant scene 
which our Artist has delineated, the bell-ringers appear to be 
encouraged by the presence of the Squire and some of his 
friends, accompanying the Parson, with the churchwarden 
and the parish clerk, probably, to exert themselves for the 
general gratification. The costumes of these good people 
are those which were fashionable in the middle or early 
part of the last century; but we trust that the same 
influences, friendly to social union and cheerful co-operation 
in parochial affairs, without detriment to a proper regard for 
distinctions of rank and office, may still prevail in the country, 
and that agreeable old customs will not lightly be given up. 
‘The labours of the belfry must be very fatiguing; and it will 
be obszrved that the village innkeeper has been sent for to 


GOODWILL’S HOLIDAY. 
Ever on this Christmas morn 

Holy mirth and joy are born ; 

Still the Earth hears, as of old, 

All the quiring Angels told ; 

Still float to us from above 

All they sang of peace and love, 

All the blessed gladness Earth 
Caught from our dear Saviour’s birth. 


“THE FATHER OF THE REGIMENT.” 
That singularly efficient military instrument of the Puritan 
( mon iulth, the Army of the ‘‘ New Model,”’ constructed 
by Oliver Cromwell in 1645, with which he pres ntly won the 
decisive battle of Naseby, had been formed of similar materials 
to his famous regiment of ‘‘men of religion,’’ drawn from 
among his rural neighbours in the Eastern Counties, who got 
the name of ‘‘Ironsides’’ by their indomitable stoutness on 
Marston Moor. These were not, as had been said of the first 
Parliamentary soldiers under Lord Essex, ‘‘a set of tapsters 
and town apprentices,’’ or ‘‘ cobblers, tailors, felt-makers, 
and such like trash,’’ but sturdy farmers of Huntingdonshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and BedforJshire, who could ride and wield 
the broad-sword, and who had zealously embraced the doc- 
trines of the Independent persuasion recently imported from 
Htolland. Cromwell was especially careful to cherish among his 
followers, whom he lauded as ‘‘a lovely company,’’ the ques- 
tionable spirit of warlike religious aggressivencss, intolerant 
of the ritual and theological institutions of the Episcopalian 
Church. It seems that the Civil War, soon after the death of 
Hampden and of Pym, had entirely changed its direction from 
a struggle for constitutional freedom to a fanatical crusade 
azainst the ecclesiastical system hitherto prevailing in most 
parts of England. ‘The military commands were given 10 
longer to gentlemen of the type of Hampden, whose views 
upon this question of policy were far more moderate than 
Cromwell's; but to the unsparing destroyers of what they 
deemed Popery in the Church of England. ‘They henceforth 
waged this contest, in their own country, against neighbours 
and fellow-Christians, much as the Israelites, under the leader- 
ship of Joshua and Gideon, subdued the idolaters of Canaan, 
the Midianites and the Amalekitcs ; though wholesale massacre 
was not actually practised till the Irish war of a later period. 
There were, amoung the Ironsides of Cromwell, not a few of 
those fierce unchristian zealots, 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun, 
yve their doctrine orthodox 
tolic blows and knocks, 
and sword and desolation, 
** A godly, thorough Reformation.” 
The officers and non-commissioned officers of this sectarian 
army—which ultimately became an intolerable scourge of the 
country, the detested implement of grasping and tormenting 
oppression in the latter days of the Commonwealth—were 
accustomed to exercise their ‘‘ gift of preaching,’’ and their 
‘gift of prayer,’’ for the edification of their comrades 
wherever they halted on the march. Macaulay, in the first 
chapter of his graphic and lively History, describes one of these 
religious meetings of soldiery, ‘‘ at which a Corporal, versed 
in Scripture, would lead the devotions of his less gifted 
Colonel, and admonish a backsliding Major.’’ He remarks 
that sucha practice as this (which is the subject of our Illus- 
tration) might seem quite incompatible with military discipline, 
but that the men who distinguished themselves, off duty, as 
demagogues and field preachers, were the steadiest, the most 
orderly, and the most obedient, on drill, on the watch, and in 
the tield of battle. It ‘3 true that they behaved as good 
soldiers during the war; b. t Macaulay forgets that they atter- 
wards broke out in frequent mutinies, conspiracics, and With such a strength of sound, 
military insurrections, such as that headed by John Lilburne, Such fury of the heart, it wakes 
and Cromwell himself threatened to ‘‘cut them in pieces.’’ All sleeping folk around. 
The rapil depravation and corruption of the whole Puritan They rise! they meet! they seek the hill, 
Commonwealth establishm:nt proved that it was founded on And, in the snow beneath, ; j 
wrong principles, and essentially adverse to the sentiments of Find Donald—stumed, yet breathing still, 
the English nation. A man just saved from Death. 


Therefore is the day-dawn bright 
With a heaven of dear delight ; 

Care and evil from us flee 

In these hours’ felicity. 

Age and manhood, girl and boy, 

All forget but love and joy ; 

Anger hence and hate away ! 

This is Goodwill’s Holiday.—W. C. B. 








« LOST !” 


High on the mountain and the moor, 
Deep in the glen below, 

And clinging to each craggy ledge, 
Wide gleams the wintry snow. 

It shrouds in white the scanty grass 
That fails the starving sheep ; 

And, where the shepherd bas to pass 
Across the rocky steep, 

Too near the brink, with heedless tread, 
His sliding feet go wrong, 

He totters, reels with dizzy head, 


fresh the actual performers. In the reign of George II. or 
George III. nobody would have thought of taking any ob- 
jection to this part of the arrangements. The drawing must 
Falls prone the ground along, pass, however, as an Illustration of the manners of a tormer 
And tur-vling over, grasps in vain age. With regard to the time-honoured practice of bell- 
Some branch or stem—it snaps— ringing, its efficacy in awakening the sentiments of attach- 
His body rushes down amain— ment to home, and in summoning good folk : to religious 
How deep—how far—perhaps observances, has been attested by many poets. The subjoined 
How dead, how mangled, we shall know passage is by Longfellow :— 
When neighbours of his clan, The bells themselves are the best of preachers ; 
To-motrow, clear away the snow Their brazen lips are learned teachers. ; 
nm. 2 ? x Swe) 5% From their pulpits of stone in the upper air, 
l'o find the missing man ! Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw, 
* * * * * Louder than trumpets under the law, 
Now a sermon, and nowa prayer. 
The clangorous hammer is the tongue, 
This way, that way, beaten and swung ; 
That from mouth of brass, as from mouth of gold, 
May be taught the Testaments New and Old. 


But no! that sound to-night! They hark 
In hamlets of the vale ; 
The faithful collie’s ceaseless bark 
Shrieks out the dreadful tale. 
No human eye saw Donald's fall ; 
His dog alone was near, 
And howled with grief, and strove to crawl, 
In fondness and in fear, 
Adown the sloping rocky side 
All slippery with snow, 
To reach his master, whom he spied 
Laid motionless below. 
Till, baffled at the frightful edge 
Where scarce his paws can hold, 
The loving creature stands for hours 
In vinter midnight’s cold, 
And vents his anguish and alarm 








“GREAT EXPECTATIONS.” 

The pretty little maiden of nine or ten years, warmly clad in 
a snug walking-dress for her proposed expedition across the 
snow-covered Park, attended by the brisk I’omeranian dog, is 
going to meet her Aunt and cousins, who are coming to join 
the family party, and she is in ‘‘ great expectations’’ of the 
new doll and other toys, which they will have purchased for 
her at the neighbouring town. She is a charming little 
person, one of the chief delights of the family, and they 
will enjoy a very happy Christmas. This young lady, we 
should expect, after the lapse of nine or ten years more, will 
be esteemed the belle of the county, and will be greatly admired 
in town. Inthe mean time, being allowed a good deal of 
innocent liberty, she is a favourite of the village, as well as of 
her parents’ household. It is pleasant to see herrunning about 
so freely as she does; and everybody in the parish, high or tow, 
old or young, is glad often to meet her, and inwardly to say, 
** God bless her !”’ 
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NATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 
MARSHALL, F.K.8., F.R.C.5., Professor of Anatomy, 
Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the | 
Government School of Design, South Kensington; Professor of | 
Surgery in University Coilege. Illustrated by 220 Original 
A ‘ Drawings on Wood by J. 8. Cuthbert, Engraved by George 
‘APPHIRES of Nicholis and Co. Second Edition. Imp. 8vo, sis. 6d. 
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The properties of BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
are identical with those of arrowroot, and it is in every respect 
equal to the costliest qualities of that article. The uses of 
arrowroot in the sick room are not only matter of tradition but 
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are not acquainted with its uses as an important ally to medical 








treatment. 
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RYER*® KIND OF PRECIOUS STONE, 


BOTH ROUGH AND CUT, MAY BE SEEN IN MR. 
STREETER'S COLLECTION, 





M® STREETER, GEM MERCHANT, 
BOXD-STREET, LONDON, 
and 
(OLoMBo, CEYLON. 





THE LIBRARY EDITION. 

With Mlustrations by the Author, Richard Do. le, and Frederick 
Walker. 22 vols., large crown, 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
£8 Ss. ; or half rnasia, marbl-d edges, £12 12. The volumes a 
sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each; or in boards, 6s, 6d. each. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 

Comp'ete in 12 vols., crown 8vo. With Frontispiece to each 
volume, 58 each. This edition may be had in sets of 12 vols., 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £3; also bound in half 
moroceo, £5 58. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

In Twenty-four vols.. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. Containing 
nearly ali the small Woodcut [Illustrations of the former 
Editions, and many new Illustrations by eminent Artiste. This 
Edition contains al ther 1626 Illustrations. Sets in cloth, 

4s.; or in half mo , £8. 
London: Surrs, Evpes, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 
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BROWN and POLSON’S CORN FLOUR claims to serve the 
same purposes, with, at least, equal pti , and at ider- 
ably less cost, and thereby offers the facility of freer use to a 





larger public. 


It has received from medical and scientific authorities the 
highest testimonials to its purity and serviceableness; it is 
largely used in Hydropathic and other institutions throughout 
the Kingdom, and its export to all foreign parts has long giver 


it a worl.l-wide reputation. 
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Public Benefactress, Mrs. S.A. ALLEN 
has justly earned this title, and thousands 
are this day rejoicing over a fine head of hair 
produced by her unequalled preparation for 
restoring, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Hair. Her World’s Hair Restorer quickly 
cleanses the scalp, removing Dandruff, and 
arrests the fall; the hair, if gray, is changed 
to its natural color, giving it the same vitality 
and luxuriant quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. “ My hair 
is now restored to its youthful 
color; I have not a gray hair 
left. I am satisfied that the 
preparation is not a dye, but 
acts on the.secretions. My hair 
ceases to fall, which is certainly 
an advantage to me who was 
in danger of becoming bald.” 
This is the testimony of many 
who have used Mrs.S.A.ALLEN’S 
WORLD’s HAIR RESTORER. 


“One Bottle did it.” That is the expres- 
sion of many who have had their gray hair 
restored to its natural color, and their bald 
spot covcred with hair, after using one bottle 
of Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Wor.Lp’s Hair 
RESTORER. It is not a dye. 














Harpy Day. 

There is something of regret and gloom in the 
first appearance of gray hairs Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s 
Wortp’s Hair Restorer happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the 
freshness and beauty of youth. 


KNow 

There is not the slightest doubt .nat there is a 
possibility of restoring and beautifying the hair. 
The greatest chemists tell us so, and modern proof 
has been offered in many preparations. ‘Ihat there 
should be one of superior excellence among these 
may also be admitted, and the best test of that 
surpassing excellence would be tle lasting patron- 
age received and fame allowed Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
Worvv’s Hair RES1ORER. 

Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s WorLp’s Hair ResToRER 
is acknowledged by all to be the most efficacious 
for restoring, invigorating, beautifying, and dressing 
the Hair, rendering it soft, silky, and glossy, and 
disposing it to remain in any cesired a 
quickly cleansing the scalp,. removing D«ndruff, 
arresting the fall and imparting a healthy «nd 
natural color to the hair. It never fails to restore 
grey hair to its original youthful color. It acts 
directiy upon the roots of tre hair, giving them the 
natural nourishment required. 


THE SECRET 
Of the great success and increas- 
ing sales through 40 years of 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S 
HAIR RESTORER, is simply this: 
It is the best, and the best is 
always the cheapest. 


Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in Toilet Articles throughout the World. 
Manufactories and Sale-rooms: 114 & 116, SouTHAMPTON Row, Lonpon ; 92, BouLEVARD SEBASTOPOLy 
Paris; 35, BARCLAY STREET, AND 40, PARK Piacz, NEw YORK. 


BRIDAL 


BOUQUET 


ee 
Hera east FER BLOOMING EVER. YOUNG 


in Beaury A Banusant Comuzxion Tite Foowtarn of Your ris 


The perfection of Beauty is a beautiful, smooth complexion. It 
indicates health as well as excites the admiration of all. Face Powders 
are injurious to the Skin, and fail in effect compared with Bridal Bouquet 
Bloom—a vegetable liquid, which causes the Cheek to glow with health, 
and the Neck, Arms, and Hands to rival the Lily in whiteness, Loveliness 
of the complexion, the bloom of Nature restored and preserved ; whether 
the skin be white or of olive hue, it is always lovely if kept free from 
blemishes, pimples, freckles, sun-burn, tan, &c., by the use of Bridal 
Bouquet Bloom, a most refreshing and agreeable balm for the skin, 
softening redness and preventing all roughness. 

Bridal Bouquet Bloom imparts exquisite Beauly to the Face, 
Neck, Arms, and Hands. In a moment of time it imparts a delicate 
softness and purity, with the tint and fragrance of the Lily and the Rose. 

Bridal Bouquet Bloom is without a rival in the World. It 
is utterly impossible to detect in the Beauty it con’ers any artificial 
character. One trial of it will convince any lady of. its great super'ority 
over any other liquid and the numerous powders. It is perfumed with 
a combination of the rarest and choicest flowers, each beneficial and 
useful, and at the same time imparting to the Skin a most delightful 
fragrance. Patronized by all the European Courts and the élite of America. 

Each Bottle is Inclosed in an Elegant Toilet Case. 
Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in Toilet Articles throughout the World. 


Manufactories and Sale-rooms : 114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON Row, LonDon ; 92, BouLevarD 
SEBASTOPOL, PARIS ; 35, BARCLAY STREET, AND 40, PARK PLAce, New York, 
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WILSON’S GENUINE AMERICAN 
The World’s Finest Biscuits. 


“ee Triumph of the Baker's TOAST 
rt. 


Possess a delicate “Nutty” 


Beware of the many Imitations. 


TOAST 


TOAST 


Delightfully crispand delicious. 
No others can compare with TOAST 


Accept no substitutes what- TOAST 


TOAST 


For incomparable sweet Biscuits ask for Wilson's 
American * Corn Cobs.’’ 


For the most delicious 
sweet Biscuits ask for Wilson's American “ Butter 
Scotch."’ For the Ladies’ favourite sweet Biscuits 
ask for Wilson's American “ Shrewsburys.”’ Sold by 


Grocers, &e., everywhere. 


DAVID CHALLEN., Sole Consignee, MILDMAY- 
ROAD, LONDON, N. | A 


A. LAIRD, Sub-Agent, GLASGOW. 











OSLER’S CHINA 4 sss rns 1m 
vonsrcersnmncrmt GLASS SERVICES, 


CHRISTMAS & NEW~YEAR’S PRESENTS, 


IN ALL THE NEWEST AND LATEST DESIGNS. 
CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 100, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
THE EAGLE PENCIL CO’S (New York) CELEBRATED 


PATENT “AUTOMATIC” PENCIL, 





IN WOOD, ALUMINIUM, SILVER, & GOLD. 
GENUINE COPYABLE AND BLACK LEAD REFILLS, 
STAMPED EAGLE COPYING PATENT. 


LAWRENCE BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 48, Farringdon-street, F.C. London. 





SPENCE’S 


NEW MAKE 


CUARANTEED 
FAST PILE 


COSGIUF6 8 


PATTERNS SENT FREE 


Hiv 95°P auls Churchyartionden 


ALL PATTERNS SENT FREE 
ON APPLICATION 
TO ANY PART OF THE GLOBE. 














Quality No. 1 


VELVETEENS. 


SPENCE’S VELVETEENS FOR 1883-4, 


Great improvements both in MAKE and FINISH of all SPENCE'S 
QUALITIES of COLOURED and BLACK VELVETEENS this Season. 


PRICES NOT INCREASED. 
Quality No. 3 


1s. 113d. per yard. 
x 2 .. 28, 94. ze 


The No. 2 Quality is a Rich Guaranteed “Fast Pile” Velveteen, at 
2s. 9d. per yard. All the Newest Shades can be had in this cloth. 


Qualities Nos. 3 and 4 surpass in SOFTNESS and BEAUTY any wal ee 
Velveteens yet produced; both are the IMPROVED TWILLED Back, and 
the Pile cannot be removed by the HARDEST Wear. 


JAMES SPENCE: .and CoO.,. St 


wWis.T FR. 


1883-4, 
LADIES’ DRESSES /ND THE PARCELS POST, 


Every Lady in Great Britain, and, in fact, all ever 
the world, can dress fashionably and jeally 
if she purchase direct from the City of London, 
through the new Parcels Post, 

Spence’s System of sending Patterns of all the 
Latest Novelties in dress has proved one of the 
greatest boons. Ladies residing in the country or 
abroad can choose their dresses at home from the 
splendid assortment of patterns sent, saving time 
and trouble; also purchase at the Wholesale City 
Price. The new Winter patterns, Silks, Dresses, 
Velveteens, Mantle, and Ulster Cloths. now ready. 
Sent free, on application, to all parts of the globe. 

Parcels over £1 value sent carriage paid Locneh- 
out the United Kingdom. 

OVER 8,900 PATTERNS SENT DAILY. 

Send a post-card stating what class of goods are 
required, and about what poe desired, and a first- 
class selection will be sent by return of post. 

All goods dispatched the same day as order 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 
76, 77, 78, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 








3s. 6d. per yard, 
a oe Oe OE ay 











Paul’s-churchyard, London. 





NEW MUSIC. 
TIMBER 1883 
‘HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


is contain ng new at popular Dance Masic, by 
ALU TEUFEL, CHAS. ‘P ALBERT, CAROLINE 


({HRISTMAS 


oe ° Caroline Lowthian. 
Bs . Enrile Walltenfel 
LANCERS Charles D Albert 
A ADRILLE Char.es DY Albert, 
ALSE G. C. Cap tani 
)LKA . Anguste Van Biene, 
I ADORE WALTZ ve « E.D. Vatnency 
IUTON DE ROSE POLKA Gs, Jervis Kubin. 
aM is WALTZ os + J. E.R, Senior 
LET LKA . -» Frank Laughilin. 
Price 1s. ; post-free, 1s. 2d 
Caarre.t and Co., &, New bon l-steeet; and 15, Poultry, F.C 


4st erri-s- 
==am-t 


Just published, 
I INTAINEBLEAU, New Waltz. Composed 
by his Reyal Mighaces the DUKE OF ALBANY eau- 


t.fu ly Iustrited. Price 2s. ne 
Cuarre te aud Co., 8, New Bo oi street ; and 15, Poultry, E.¢ 


TEW DANCE MUSIC by P. BUCALOSSI, 


Composer of “ My Queen ’’ Waltz 
MIA ¢ ra Waltz. Vlayed by all Bands. 
tr. AND O. POLKA 
Cuarre.s and Co ‘o New Bond street; and 15, Pou try, E.C 


NEW DANCE MUSIC BY POPULAR 
4 v COMPOSERS sake Wheeler 


Luke Wheeler 

Luke Wheeler 
sroline Lowthian, 
sroline Lowthian 
and A. Delbriiek 
and A. Delbrick. 


4 Tosti 
wst-free, 2a. each net 


ren. and Co., &, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, E.C 


"EW SONGS by ISIDORE DE LARA. 
WHEnE si RY DWELLS 


net 
rei. and Co., @, New Bo ma rest ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


x EW SONGS by CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
IN APRIL 
THE GATES OF THE WEST. 
*vice 2a. each net. 
Cuarrrit and Co, 5°, New Bond-strect; and 15, Poultry, E.C 
NEW SONGS by F. COWEN. 
4 1. Better fur | 4. Parted presence. 
2. Absence | 5. I dreamed of thee. 
3. There is few for the 6 If love were what the roce is, 
flow 
Price 2s eo net; or the set complete, Sa. net. 
Cuarrece and Co., ®, New Moud-street; and 15, Poultry, E.C 


TEW SONGS by Mrs. MONCRIEFF. 
THE OL ne iURCH-DOOR. 
GREEN LEAF AND BLOSSOM. 
A UREOLE LOVE ore 
Post-free, 28. each ne 
Cu vrrece and Co., 4), New Bond-street; aol 15, Poultry, E.C 


N® 1W SONG Ss by MIC HAE Se: WATSON. 
TEA leg 8 PRIDE, 
SW ee a. 
Post an. 2s. each net. 
Cua vrre.t and Co., &, New y Bund street; 3 and 15, Poultry, B.C. 


FAVOURITE 


Arthur Cecil. 
Alfred Cellier. 
Alfred Cellier. 


NEV. SONGS by _ 


COMPOSERS. 


CHILDREN .. 

OLD DREAMS ae 

ne Gir bs , ; F ihe 

LA wd ON, to Melody of “ Mia Cara 
halt 


ee Bucalossi. 
Sung by Madame Osborne Williams. 

L habe TOGETHER Berthold Tours, 
aoe KKE o x. HILDREN OF MEN Altice Borton. 

DARLING MI NE. L.. Engel. 
THE LET! ke SONG, “ Rip Van Winkle” Pianquc tte. 

Sung by Miss Violet © aren. 
Poxt-free, Je. each 1 

Caarrett and Co., 50, New Bond stre et; “and 15, Poultry, E.C 


OLANTHE; or, The Peer and the re ri. 

By W. 8. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Vocal 
Reore, Ss. net; Pianoforte So!o, arrange! by Berthold Tours, 4x. 
net.—Cuarrece and Co., 0, New Bond-st.; and A 1 Foes try, B.C. 





] IP VAN WINKLE. Comic ‘ac. 
/ English translation by H. B. Farnie. Music comnosed 
by R. PLANQUETTE. Vocal Score, 5s. net ; Piano Solo, 34. net. 
Cuarrens and Co., @, New Bond-street; and 4, Voultry, B.C. 


YATIENCE. An Esthetic Opera. By 
Af 8. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIV AN. Vora) Score, 

net; Piano Sole, 38. net. Arranged by Berthold Tours. 
ce bad Be, and Co., 40, New Mond-street ; and 15, Poultry, EC. 


LIVETTE. Comic Opera. 

Adapted by H. B. Farnie. Music by AUDRAN. - Vocal 
Score, 5s, net; Abridged Edition of Vocal tc re, eens the 
Overtare, Bongs, &c., 4s net.; Pianofurte Solo, 2s, 6d. 

Cuarrent. and Go., 40, New Bond- street; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


. 

CAA4FPEL! “LL and CO.’8 THREE-YEARS’ 

of HIRE of PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, 

anid AMERICAN ORGANS, by which the Instrument becomes 

the prop uty of the Hirer at the en: of the third year. Piane- 

fortes, from £1 1%; Harmoniums, from £1 5s.; and American 
Organs, from £1 Ms. a quarter. 


Oe and CO.’S  PIANINOS, 
from 16 gu neas, 


((HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 
OCUTTAGE PIANOFORTES, Son Ocean Steamers and 
Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas. ate 


YHAPPELL and CO.’S EARLY ENGLISH 
and CHIPPENDALE PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
pa on Hg Rosewood, Ma! ogany, or Ebonized Cases, from 45 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFURTES, Check 
Actions, &c., from 60 guineas. 


'HAPPELL and CO.’"8S ALEXANDRE 
/ H\KMONIUMS, for Churth. Schools, Drawing-rooms, 
t's er Quarter en or,on the Three-Years’ System, from 


((loucH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 
“afetany fm Europe Sop sacmoanand. be by , ae mat emive 
pone me | rope superior others in pipe 


pre. and REED COMBINATION 
bg ANe.: by Clough and Warren. With one manual, 

from oo With two manuals and pedals, trom 12 

guiuces. “itydrauic m motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 
































‘LOUGH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 
ORGANS. A combination of Pipes and Reeds which do 

vod ~ oe of tune by the most severe ue of eneeniave, 
darability. From 18 to 225 guineas, Secondhand ‘trom 12 glean 


‘LOUGH and WARREN’S NEW STYLE 
/ VET ORGAN, Seven Stops, including Sub-bass and Octave 
Coupler. Carved Walnut Case. 18 guineas. 


(SLOUGH and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 
bint Sten eal Gin hae 
GRAND 


Creven and WARREN’S 
ORG AN gy Ree dorks, two and a half octaves 
ot redals, en 17 sets oe of a ay 


Walnut Case, 225 guincas. 

manufactured. 

rae. by ALL MAKERS may 
cculee ee ne ee Three-Years’ System. 


A LARGE DISCOUNT to PURCHASERS : 


for CASH 
CHAPPELL ant GO os New Boné-street ; 
City Branch, ib, Poultsy, BA. 
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J WILLIAM 8’ 
wT. 


N kW 

(HE COBLE’S COMING IN. A Northern 
Ditty. B stark iE R and F. PASCAL. Sung by Madame 

F. Winn, Misa A. Larkcom, Miss Ellen oF smb, Madame Jenny 

Pratt, &c. en nor and A minor. 28. net. 


and POPULAR SON 


\ THAT WILL YOUR ANSWER BE? 
Words and Music by CECILE TOVEY. This charming 
mg is published in D for Contralto and in F for Soprano. 

2s. net ee BE, ot! 
({LOISTER VOICES. E. OXENFORD 
BYWATER. With Organ Aceompaniment in E 
popular song is sung by Miss D’Alton with 

immense success. Net 28 
\ ERRY MAID O’ DEE. E. OXENFORD 
S - 1 a B 3 Li ATER. Sung by Miss Anita Austin, Agnes 
yatt, &. 


S A TOKEN. HUGH CONWAY and 
~ }. FAREBROTHER, A song with a charming refrain. 
Net 28 


\ AIDEN’S MESSAGE. COTSFORD 
4 DICK and W.C. LEVEY. Sung by Madame Worrell, 
Miss Maud Cameron, &c, Net 2s. 


Hi? ETTY’S WAY. B. WEBBER and 
LIONEL ELLIOTT. A great favourite; delightful words | 
set to a beautiful melody, Net 2s. 


THE SILVER LINE. H. P. STEPHENS 
and F, SOLOMON. ‘This beautitnl Valse Song is now | 
published in Fand A. 2s. net. 


THE COMIC SONGS OF THE SEASON. 
Sung with great success by Harry Paulton. 


(HE TOILING TOURIST. 1s. 6d. net. 
( {HILLS. s. 6d. net. 

4 

LEARNED LEVIATHAN. 


Is, Cd. net. 


pie TOO RAL LOO. Comic Song. 
Written by EDWARD RIGHTON. 1s. 6d. net. 


ITTLE F RIENDS QUADRILLES. An | 
set ¢ Quadrilles. Arranged by ARTHUR | 
GRE NV Th LE. Beautifully Illustrated. Net 1s, éd. 





YLEASING MELODIES. Easy Violin Solos, 
—_ Piano Accompaniment, by JOHN ADCOCK. Each 


Is. Sd. ne 
1. ASH GROVE. 
2. WHEN THE ROSY MORN. 
3. JENNY JONES. 
10. 4. MILL-WHEEL. 
5. HAYDN'S ANDANTE, A. 
6. HERE WE'LL REST. Bellint. 


NEW SONGS. 


PRICE 2s. EACH NET, POST-FREE. 
7ESTERYEAR. 
pass ARTHUR HILL and F. E. WEATHERLY. 
No. 1, A flat, C ogpraite or Bass; No. 2, in C, Baritone; No. 3, 
in E flat, “Mente; No. 4, in ¥, ‘Tenor or Soprano. Sung by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd with Lies nse success, 


[* THE MOONLIGHT. 

Lady ARTHUR HILL and THEO. MARZIALS. 
No. 1,1n F, Mezzo; No. 2, in A flat, Tenor; No. 3, in D, Bass. 
Sung by Signor Ca mpobello with great succe 38. 


\ ASKS AND FACES. 
+ J. L. MOLLOY and F. E. WEATHERLY. 
No. 1 in C, No. 2in D, No. 3in E, No. 4in F. 


haber SET LAVENDER. 
“ MOLLOY and HUGII CONWAY. 
No. Lin G, No. 2in B flat, No. 3 in C. 


prctures IN THE FIRE. 
J. L. MOLLOY and F. E, WEATHERLY. 
No. lin F, No.2 in G, No. 3 in B flat. 


MEISTRE ISS PRUE. 
a J. L. MOLLOY and F, z. WEATHERLY. 
No. lin F, No. 2in A. 


A BUNCH OF COWSLIPS: Polly and I. 
4X A. M. WAKEFIELD and the Kev. F.“LANGBRIDGE. 

This popular song will be sung nightly at the St. James's 
Theatre in ** Young Folks’ Ways. 


jGHT IN DARKNESS. 


By FREDERIC H, COWEN. 
No. 1 in D, Contraito; No. 2in F,No.3inG. Sung by Madame 


Antoinette Sterling with great success. 
MYHE ANGEL THAT COMETH. 
MICHAEL WATSON and A. PROCTER. 
No.1, in F, Contralto; No. 2 in G, No, 3 in A. 


(NEY THE SOUND OF A _ VOICE. 
MICHAEL WATSON and A. PROCTER. 
No. 1B flat, No.2in D, No.3inG. Sung with great success 
at the prince ipal concerts. 


r “BINS OF ME. 
H. BEHREND and MARY MARK LEMON. 
~~ 1, in A, Baritone; No.2 in C, No. 3 in G. 
Merzver and Co,, 42, Gre at Mar! borough- street, London, W. 


ALSE VENITIENNE. 
Par EMILE WALDTEUFEL. 

Conside ot ‘d the best Waltz ever written by this talented Com- 
poser The time exceptionally well marked. Played at the 
vest Balls. ‘and at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden 
Theatre, with enormous success. Solo, 28, Duet, 28. Septet, 
1s.4d. Full Orchestra, 23. Brass Band, 2s. Military Band, 
5s. net. 

Merzver and Co., 42, Great Marlborough- -street, London. 


eer JUST PUBLISHED. 
Sou VENIR D’ESPAGNE VALSE. 
Par EMILE WALDTEUFEL. 
| N THE MOONLIGHT WALTZ. 
- By A. GWYLLYM CROWE, 
PARTHEN IA WALTZ. 
By ANDREW LEVEY. 
Three new Waltzes, all emective 1 and melodious. Price 2s. each. 


| 





iJ. B. CRAMER and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


die TOUCH OF A ‘A VANISHED HAND. 

New and very popular Son CIRO PINSUTI; Words 
by H.L. D’ ane Jaxone. P Published in three keys, E flat, F, 
and G. 2s. net. 


VOICE THAT IS STILL. Just 

ublished as a companion song to the ah Also c »m- 

Pb by CIRO PINSUTI, and written by H. L. D’ — Jaxone. 
Published | in three keys, E flat, F, and G. 2s. ne 








TX HE GOLDEN PATH. New Song. By 

HENRY PARKER; Words by Nella. With an ad liv. 
Harmonium accompaniment. Published in four keys, D, E, F, 
andG. 2s. net. 


AIFS AND STRAYS. New and popalas 
Song. By J. L. MOL ae Written by F. E. Weatherly 
Published in three keys, C, D, and E flat. 2s, net. 


Pvcre AND LAST. New Song. By S. 
AUTERI MANZOCCHI; Written by H. L. D'Arcy 
Jaxone. Composed be ery for and sung by Mr. Suntiley. 
P 'ablished in two keys, E flatand F. 2s. net. 


EVER TO PART. New and admired 
Song. By ODOARDO BARRI; Words by H. “ D'Arcy 
Jaxone. Published in three keys, C, E flat, and G. 2s, net. 


SEVERED THE TIE. New Song. By 
ETHEL HARRADEN; Written by Herbert Marraden. 
Published in two keys, B flat and C. 2s. net, 


‘IGNOR FOLI’S LATEST SONGS. 

— a ‘i 8 REWARD. ODOARDO BARRI and JAXONE. 

C om ‘ita Dies, oa JUL oe Pals EDICT and JAXONE. 2s. net. 

THE CRI ER'S LO SONG. CIRO PINSUTI and 
OXE NFOKO. 2s. Le ty 


ho BALLADS. Written 
aA F. Bowyer aie pee by HUGH CLENDON,. 
HERCULES AND OMPHALE. 23. net. 
2. AT ALANTA. 28. ast, 


N YOSOTIS. Waltz. By CAROLINE 
Bi LOWTHIAN. This charming Waltz still maintains its 
extraordinary popularity. Published asa solo or duet. 2s. net. 
Also Also arranged for fu tor full orchestra, septet, and military bands, 


J B. 7 &B. CRAMER and CO."S DANCE 
} e ALBUM, No. 2, contains the Ten following popular Dance 
1ece8 :— 
1. Marguerite. Waltz. oroee Lowthian. 
2. Madame Favart. Lancers. C. H.R. Marriott. 























3. Liebesgedanke. Waltz. A. Zire. 
. Fiinf Minuten. Polka. Max Frihling. 
. L’'Abandon, Waltz. W.H. J. Cambridge. 
3. Michael Strogoff. Quadrilles (Russian Airs). Max Frihling. 
. La Fille du ‘'ambour Major. Waltz. Metra. 
8. Sempre Crescendo. Galop. Keler Bela. 
. Highland Schottisehe. Allan Muir. 
. Sir Roger de Coverley., Country Danc 
In specially designed Cover. One’ Shilling net. 





B. CRAMER and CO.’S DANCE 
e ALBUM, No. 1. This Album, which has been exceed- 
ingly popular, contains Ten Dance Pieces, including Manteaux 
Noirs Quadrilles and Waltz, The Old vee — the New Waltz, 
and La Fille du Tambour Major Lancers, 
In Illustrated Cover. (ne Shilling net. 





I UBY WALTZ. “By Pp. BUCALOSSI. 
a A nee ae of this favourite waltz by this popular 
wm poser. 





JNDYING LEAVES. New Song by P. 


DE FAYE. Words by Byron Webber. In D and E. 2s. net. 








([ {HE ORGANIST’S FRIEND. A Collection 
of Voluntaries by J. ROBINSON. In12 Books, each Is. 6d. | 
net; or in 2 Volumes, bound, each 7s. 6d. net. 


E LI. Sir M. COSTA. Favourite Airs for | 
4 Piano. 2s. 6d. net. 


NAAMAN. Sir M. COSTA. 


Airs for Piano, 2s. 6d. net. 





Favourite | 





I ENRY FARMER’S NEW BOOK OF 


MARCHES for Harmonium or American Organ. 1s. net. 





PT ENRY FARMER’S Celebrated PIANO 
TUTOR. New and E a Edition. 28, net. 


Wa HILL’ 8 Celebrated MARCH 
Plano Solo, 1s, 6d. net. 
Piano Duet, bs 
Organ, 1s. 6d. 
Harmonium, ise Gd. net. 





ANCE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 
LURETTE re Pay 0. METRA. 2s. net, 
QU tiL LES. C. COOTE, 2s. net. 
CYMBIA WALTZ C. GODFREY. 2s. net. 
» QUADRILLES. C. COOTE. 2s. net. 
. POLKA. A.GRENVILLE. 2s, net. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 





WAYSIDE POSY. M. WATSON. The 
great success of the coneert. room. Sung by our leading 
Supranvs and Contraltes. In vy, E flat, and Fk. 2s. net. 





I OUBIER'S ‘* MINUET,” JOYEUSE 
REUNION. Arranged for Piano and Violin by 
MeNRY FARMER. 18, Gd. et, 





if OUBIER ‘“‘GAVOTTE,” UNE FETE 
A Pre te Arranged for Piano and Violin’ by 
MENRY FARMER 





I | ENRY FARMER’S NEW SOLOS for 
VIOLLN, with Piano accompaniment. 
STEPHANIE GAVOTTE. CZIBULKA. 1s, 6d. net. 
TRUE LOVE GAVOTTE. 1s. 6d. net. 
CYMBIA. F. PASCAL. 23s. net. 


F \LORIAN PAS SCAL’S Celebrated SONGS. 


ONLY A LITTLE WHILE. Wor ls by H. P. Stephens. 
TUE COBLE’S COMING IN. Words by B. Webber. 
MAYTIME. Words by E. L. Blanchard. 
MAY MORN. Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
TOUGH HEART. Words by H. 8. Vince. 
A REAL HERO. Words by C. J. Rowe. 
KING'S WOOING. Words by D: C. Murray. 
TUG OF WAR. Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Each 2s. net 
Sung by the leading Artiets of the day. 














NEW DANCE MUSIC. by CONRAD 
HUBER (of Magdebarg). 
SONGS OF LOVE WALTZ. 
‘JARDINIERE POLKA. 
LOVE IN IDLENESS WALTZ. 
The above Works are beautifully illustrated. Lach 2a met 


ORCHESTRAL PARTS IN THE PRESS. 





I ENRY ROUBIER’S CELEBRATED 
YIANO PIECES. 

*LA JOYEUSE REUNION. Menuet. 1s. 6d. net. 

* UNE FETE A TRIANON. Gavotte. 1s. Gl. net. 
RIANT SOUVENIR. Morceaux de Sa!on. 1s. 6d. net. 
PARFAIT BUNHEUR. Vaise Brillante. 2». net. 
ETrOLLE D'AMOUR. Impromptu Polka. 1s. 6d. net. ; 
OPHELINE. Morceaux de Salon. 1s, 6d. net. f 


© Full orchestra parts, 1s. 6d. 





]yeesions for Students on the Piano, 
ee ma my payne eg eg hy 
a ey mane = ranged So rogres ve form by JOSIALML | 





| LA REINE DE SABA, No. 8 i. 


REVE C HARMANT . 
YELLOW JASMINE .. 
"THE CELEBRATED “LANDLER” o +. J. Raff. 
RIGAUDON.., ee + J. Raff. 


POPULAR IN PARIS. 


({RELOTS POLKA. By R. DE VILBAC. 
G RELOTS GALOP. By P. Von TUGGINER. 


Price 23. each. 
Grelots are small bells worn on the — a) ring, white 


| the hands play the piano. Price 1s. 6d. th 


METZLE R and o,, 42, Great dalacoonmeanink London. 


JUST PUBL ISHED. 


W ALDANDAOHT. 
By GUSTAV LANG 
An easy and effective Fantasia for the Pianoforte by this 
populer Composer. . I’rice 2s. net. 


IOLIN and PIANO ARRANGEMENTS. 


1A COLOMBE, ENTR'ACTE _ Ch. Gounod. 
UAVOTTE STEPHANIE .. A. Czibulka. 
SWING SONG ee ee ee .. Ch. Fontaine. 
ee +» Ch. Gounod. 
Ditto No.2. . Ditto. 


DANSE DES. BACURANED ES fe Philémon 3 
et Baucis’’) Ch. Gounod. 


Gaston de Lille. 
Frederic H. Cowen, 





Price 2s. ‘each inet. 





r ‘HE AMI AMERICAN ORGAN JOURNAL: 
Edited by J. Munro Coward. No. 9 now ready. 
CONTENTS. 

Church Scene (Fantasia), (iounod’s ‘‘ Faust.” 
Andante. Spohr, 
Bethlehem (The Shepherd's Nativity Hymn). Ch. Gounod. 
Air, “ Flauto Mazico.’"” Mozart. 

Solo and Chorus from “ The Invocation to Harmony,’’ composed 

by H.K.H. The Prince Consort. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 

| Marat. Er and Co., 42, Great Marlborough- -street, London, W: 

iP HE AMERICAN ORGAN. 
a 





TO PURCHASERS OF 


AMERICAN ORGANS or HARMONIUMS. 


Before selecting, see what Dr. Stainer (Organist of St. Paul's 
Cavucdral, London) says about the MAsUN and HAMLIN 
VuUGANS iu his New Work. 


DR. STAINER ON THE AMERICAN ORGAN, 
Coutaining ftuil Lustructions for piaying this Instrument, 
‘Wwegether with # Series of Pieces, Sucred and Secular (many ot 
Which have been especially composed for this Work), by Ch. 
«iounod, Joseph git ee Sullivan, Sir Julius Benedicc, 
ar, Bridge, I’. H. Cowen, Sir R. P. Stewart, kK, J. Hopkins, 
«i, A. Macfarren, Berthoid tours, lt. Redhead, Price 2s. td. 
net, or post-free 36 stamps. 

Review.—*‘ This admirable work contains much information 
and many subjects equally adapted to the Pipe Urgan, and is 
tuerefure to be highly recommended to the attention of all 
ur rraniste, Amateur ‘ead rr rofessional,’ 


M 4A8ON and AMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


{1IGUEST AWARDS AND GOLD MEDALS AT ALL THE 
GKEAT EXHIBITIONS. 





Testimonials from the most. Distinguished Musicians. 


14,000 ORGANS MADE EVERY YEAR. 
* Over 200 different Models have now been introduced. 


PRICES FROM 6 TO 350 GUINEAS. 


NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Post-free, 
Including Full Description of the NEW MODEL, 
as supplied to 
ITER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PRICE 68 GUINEAS, 
Also, the New THREE-MANUAL and PEDAL ORGAN, 
as used in Westminster Abbey. 


‘To be had of all Musicsellers in the United Kingdom, and or 
the Sole Agents, 


METZLER and CO, 


| | GREAT MARLBOROUGH - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


USIC ALBUMS FORK YOUNG 
P btn get 
. LES SOLREES DANSA Containing 25 Dance Pieces, 
2. LES PETI'T's CONCERTS.  Osulnanion 25 Piano Pieces. 
“vhese Albums will be found very suitabie Presents for young 
persons, as the pieces are all easily yet effectively arranged. ln 
illustrated Covers. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence net. 








NUsSERY RHYMES and CHILDRENS’ 
| ONGS. A collection of Thirty-one of the old Favourites. 

In Illustrated Paper Cover, 1s. net; bound in elegant cloth 
beards, 2s. net. 


CRRStEAS CAROLS. -A collection of 
Thirty of the best and most popular. In Illustrated Paper 
Cover, Is. net; bound in elegant cioth boards, 2s. net. 








Fantaiale. | J 3: CRAMER and CO.,201, Regent-st., W. 





& RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 
FROM TEN GUINEAS. 

J. B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances 
| recently added tu their Factory, combine in their [Instruments 
| durability and moderate cust with great power, purity of tone, 
| and general excellence. 


FOUR OCTAVES (Table), portable, and never 


— Fusing +» 10 Guineas. 


FIVE Pa 3 ee 5 
(Studi) “from 16 ” 
from £1 118. Gd. per Quarter on Three- Years’ System. 
OCTAVE (Yacht), with eg Key- 
board, in Pine Case 20 
in American Walnus 
Case 


in Oak Case $ 24 
la Buk and Gold 


Case 
From £2 2s. per Quarter on ‘Three-Y cars’ System. 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other cases, from 25 gs. 
From £2 7s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
With ALBERT FALL in Rosewood or Walnut, from 35 gs. 
From £333. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME PIANETTES, from 3) gs. 
From £2 16s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
INDIAN PIANINOS, from 55 gs. 
From £5 53. per qr. on Tlree- Years’ System. 
PIANINOS in Pine and other cases, from 30 g3. 
From £2 178. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
With ALBERT FALL in Rosewood or Walnut, from 40 gs. 
From £3 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
YACHT PIANOFORTE, Seven Octaves, from 45 gs. 
From £4 4s. per qr. on Three- Years’ System. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, from 45 gs. 
From £1 4s, per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
With OGEE FALL, from 50gs. 
From £4 14s, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME OVERSTRUNG COTTAGE, from 46 gs. 
From £4 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
BOUDOIR OBLIQUES, from 50 gs. 
From £4 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


OBLIQUE GRANDS, from 60 gs. 
From £5 15s. 6d. per qr. on T'iree-Years’ System. 


EARLY ENGLISH MODEL, from 65 gs. 
From £6 6s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Black and Gold C.ses, from 3° gs. 
From £3 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Yeurs’ System. 
PIANOFORTES by JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
COLLARD and CVOLLARD, and 8. and P. ERARD, tur 
HIRE, SALE, or on their THREE-YEARS'’ SYSTEM. 
CRAMER’S ORGANS. 
For Church, Chamber, or Chancel. 
From 30 gs. to 1500 gs. 
From £3 per qr. on Three-\ ears’ System. 
CRAMER’S HARMONIUMS. 
| From 7 gs. to 150 gs. 
From £2 2s. per qr. on their Hire Systen. 
CRAMER’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
From 12gs. to 300g8. 

From £1 1s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE, and 
on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM. 

Full Lists and Particulars free. 

Nething apy but what is of the highest and most satis- 

factory quality 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to 
whe Purchaser. 5. B, CRAMER and CO., 
London : ‘ 
Regént-street, W.; Bond-street, W.; Moorgate-street, E.0.} 
High-street, Notting-hill, W. 
Liverpool: Church-street. 


‘ 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING: A BOUQUET FOR MAMMA. 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE GRAVIER. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT. | 





A Few Words Concerning the Care of the Skin and Complexion. 


REPRINTED FROM A “HEALTH LECTURE,” BY THE COURTEOUS PERMISSION OF THE LECTURER, DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


LECTURER ON HEALTH UNDER THE “COMBE TRUST”; LECTURER ON PHYSIOLOGY, EDINBURGH, &C. 
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“RHAPS there are few sub- 
jects of greater interest 
and importance in the 
matter of health than 
the proper care and 
treatment of the skin. 
The importance of the 
subject stands in inverse 
ratio to the attention 
we are popularly in- 
clined to pay it. I 
make bold to say few 

peroous are aware of the prominent part played by 

the skin in the maintenance of health, whilst still 
fewer appreciate the functions of the skin and the 
duties it is intended by Nature to discharge in the 
human economy. Whoever said “Cleanliness is 
next to godliness ’—a sentence so valuable that one 
can hardly wonder at the common idea that it 
occurs amongst the wisdom of “ Provorbs ’’—must 











have been a wise man in his day and generation. J 
For it is easy to show that the beginning and the 3 


end of a large part of our health exists in the 
proper care of the skin, and in its freedom from the 
‘sanctity of dirt,” a condition extremely prevalent 
in bygone days. Perhaps the most satisfactory 
way of opening up to-night the subject of the skin 
and its functions will be, firstly, to investigate the 
stracture of the skin; then, secondly, to note the 
duties or functions it performs; and, thirdly, to 
briefly investigate those common details of skin- 
management which should be practised by all. The 
human skin is composed of two chief layers—I have 
heard ignorant persons credit the race with the pos- 
session of three or even four “skins.” The outer skin, 
or epidermis, or “scarf skin,” consists of layers of 
minute bodies called ce//s. Nearest the surface these 
cells are mere microscopic scales, measuring each 
about ;4,5th of an inch in breadth. Below, the cells 
are large, and less scale-like. Hundreds of the upper 
scales must be given off daily as used-up elements of 
the skin from all parts of the body, being worn off 
by the friction of our clothes, and by the act of 
washing. These cells are, however, being perpetu- 
ally renewed from below. The outer skin is, in 
fact, a growth from the under skin, and it is just 
when the outer and undér layers of the skin join 
that the colour of the skin is developed. The 
under-skin, or dermis, is a very different layer from 
the epidermis. The latter has no nerves nor blood- 
vessels ; whilst the dermis is so thickly supplied 
with both, that we cannot prick any part of the 
body with the finest needle without drawing blood 
and feeling pain. In shaving, we draw a practical 
and necessary distinction between the non-sensitive 
epidermis and the sensitive under-layer. The 
dermis or under skin rests in its turn on the fat 
and cellular tissue of the body. It is composed of 
tolerably tough fibres, and it is well supplied with 
blood-vessels. Again, the delicate twigs of the 
nerves end in the under skin, and are found inside 
certain little projections called i. When I 
touch this table, for example, I feel it through the 
outer skin, by means of the nerves and papillz of 
the under skin. These papillz are most abundant 
on the palms of the hands and fingers and on the 
soles the feet. Such a fact might have been 
inferred from the sensitiveness of these parts. 
When we magnify the skin, say of the palm of the 
hand, we can readily see the raised lines, each com- 
posed of a double row of papilla. A papille 
measures about the ;}5th of an inch in length, and 
s}oth of an inch in diameter at the base. Within 
each papillz is a network of blood-vessels and a nerve 
fibre, which may, however, end in various ways. 
The skin has two sets of glands associated with it. 
Deep down in the skin and below the true skin, 
the microscope shows us in a section of this mem- 
brane numerous little coiled-up tubes. From each 
coil there ascends to the surface of the skin the end 
of the tube. This ends ina skin pore. The coil is 
the sweat-gland, and the tube is its duct, whereby 
the sweat is poured forth on the skin-surface. 
These glands are most numerous in the palms and 
soles. Over 2,700, according to one author, exist to 
the square inch in the palm of the hand; whilst 
over 3,500 are calculated by Sir Erasmus Wilson to 
exist per square inch in the same situation. In the 
neck and back, the sweat-glands are least numerous. 
There, they do not average more than 400 or so to 
the square inch. In the whole body, the total 
number of sweat-glands has been set down at nearly 
two millions and a half; and it has been calculated 
that if the glands were uncoiled, and extended one 


after the other in a straight line, we should find 
that there were twenty-eight miles of sweat-tubes in 
the body. In addition to the sweat-glands, we find 
certain other glands, called sebaceous glands, in the 
skin. These latter are most abundant on hairy parts, 


and are wanting in the regions where the sweat- J 


glands are thickest. They appear to pour out on 
the skin-surface an oily fluid, and frequently open into 
the sheaths of hairs. Hence we conclude their func- 
tion is connected with the nourishment of the hair. 

So much for the structure of the skin. Now 
the uses of this membrane may be briefly summed 
up by saying that, firstly, it serves as a protective 
membrane to the body; secondly, it regulates the 
temperature of the blood, through its presenting a 
large surface to the outer air; thirdly, it serves to 
get rid of waste matters; and, fourthly, it acts as 


an organ of touch, and stands thus as a means of 


communication between ourselves and the external 
world. It is specially with the second and third of 
these uses that we have to concern ourselves to- 
night. We know by experience that ‘‘catching a 
cold”’ is, unfortunately, only a too easy matter; but 


’y few persons reflect upon the share which the skin, 


through ignorance and carelessness, is made to play 
in the process. When we allow a chill to affect 
the skin, especially when its blood-vessels are full 
of blood, as they are after exertion, and when its 


glands are actively discharging their secretion, a { 


peculiar influence passes to the nerves of the skin ; 
this influence is propagated inwards, comes to affect 
the lining membrane of the nose and throat, or the 
lungs themselves, and then succeeds the ‘cold in 
the head,” or in the chest, as the case may be. 
Hence one of the great rules of health must consist 
in our care of the skin surface. We must guard 
against chills, and undue exposure, if we are to keep 
free from colds and coughs. For a cold, as a rule, 
is the physiological penalty that follows neglect of 
the skin, and the too sudden change from a heated 
atmosphere—itself an insanitary condition—to a 
cooler one. The functions of the skin as an organ 
of excretion—that is, for getting rid of waste 
matters—correspond to those of the lungs and 
kidneys. Skin, lungs, and kidneys form, in fact, a 
kind of physiological trio, performing essentially 
the same work—namely, that of eliminating from 
our bodies the waste matters which inevitably attend 
every act and process of living and being. What, 
you may ask, are the waste matters got rid of by the 
skin? I reply, chiefly heat, water, carbonic acid 
gas, minerals, and small quantities of other matters. 
You may have little idea how complex a fluid sweat 
is. In 1000 parts, sweat, when analysed, is found 
to consist of 995 parts of water and 5 parts of solids. 
The latter consist of complex organic acids, minerals 
(chiefly common salt), fats, and skin debris. Of 
water, the skin of an adult gets rid of between 14]b. 
and 2lb. daily. And if you ask me where these 
waste matters come from, I reply from the blood, 
which is the great source at once of nourishment 
and of waste in the living organism. The sweat- 
glands, we should remember, are always acting. 
Not that we are always sensible of perspiring ; but, 
as a matter of fact, we are continually performing 
that process. The healthy skin is a moderately 
moist skin, and contrasts very markedly with the 
dry skin of the fever patient, or of the unhealthy 
person. How, then, it may be asked, do the sweat- 
glands contrive to separate these waste matters 
from the blood? Their action may readily be un- 
derstood. Each sweat-gland, as we have seen, is a 
coiled-up tube. Outside the glands is a dense net- 
work of blood-vessels. Hence the waste matters in 
the blood are separated from the inside of the sweat- 
gland by what ?—only by the thin wall of the 
blood-vessel, and the equally thin wall of the air- 
tube. In virtue of certain laws regulating the pas- 


y sage of fluids and gases through thin membranes, 


we accordingly find that the watery constituents of 
the blood, the carbonic acid gas, and other matters, 
strain or transude through the walls of the blood- 
vessels and through those of the sweat-glands. 
Thence the sweat passes upwards to be exuded 
through the pores on the skin-surface. <A similar 
process of filtering waste matters from the blood 
into the interior of a tube occurs in the kidney. 
Summing up the work of the skin, I may add that 


in twenty-four hours a healthy adult will excrete } 


from the skin about 18 oz. of water, about 300gr. of 
solid matters, and about 400 gr. of carbonic acid gas. 

The care of the skin is a matter to which, as I 
have already remarked, few persons pay that meed 
of attention the subject demands. In the first place, 


the necessity for frequently and thoroughly cleans- 
ing the skin—the absolute necessity, I would say, 
for hot or tepid baths—is clearly demonstrated, 
when you relleck that every day the scarf-skin is 
throwing off its old cells, that every hour the invis- 
ible perspiration is collecting on the skin-surface, 
and that our clothing, however clean, is likewise 
liable to retard the free action of this membrane. 
Whoever can promote the erection of baths in the 
populous districts of our great cities, and encourage 
their frequent use by all classes of society, will prove 
himself a public benefactor and a health-reformer 
of no mean power. The cold bath is a stimulant 
valuable as inuring us to cold, and as guarding and 


) bracing us against the effects of chill. But the true 
4 cleanser is a hot bath, and only under the efficient 


action of hot water can the skin be made to part 
with its refuse-matter. One important caution 
should here be given, and that is one concerning 
the use of soaps. I would strongly advise all who 
care for their skin to eschew the use of the common 
yellow soap, which, with its excess of alkali, simply 
roughens and injures the skin. Likewise, if you 
will be advised by me, I would say never buy those 
odoriferous abominations commonly sold under the 
name of “Scented or Fancy Soaps.” Loaded, as 
chemists tell us, with colouring matters, and reeking 
with bad oils, they possess neither cleansing nor 
emollient properties, and they are the frequent 
causes of skin eruptions. If I am to recommend 
any soap at all to you, asa satisfactory and scien- 
tifically prepared article, 1 would certainly advise 
you to buy and use Pears’ Soap. Not merely from 
personal use can I recommend this soap, but I am 
well content to shelter myself under the names and 
authority of Sir Erasmus Wilson, President of the 
Royal Ciltage of Surgeons, of Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam, Professors Redwood and Attfield, and of 
other well-known physicians and chemists, who 
declare that Pears’ Soap contains no colouring matter 
whatever, and that it is a pure soap, well calculated 
to cleanse and purify the skin. Furthermore, I believe 
economical people will find this soap very much to 
their taste. It contains little or no water, and in 
this respect differs from all other soaps; henceacake 
of Pears’ is really soap zm toto, and not so much oil, 


alkali, and colouring matter pius a mass of water. 


I know of cases of irritable skin which the whole 
tribe of “glycerine soaps” failed to allay, but which 
disappeared under the use of Pears’ Soap ; and for 
the nursery and for the delicate skin of infancy, no 
better or more soothing soap can be used. There 
can be no doubt that in respect of the care of chil- 
dren, attention to the skin is specially required. Of 
necessity, also, the nature of the applications we 
bring in contact with the delicate skin of infancy 
becomes a topic of importance to mothers and nursés. 
If common soaps are irritating to the skin of the 
adult, as they unquestionably are, they are doubly 
and trebly injurious to the delicate skin of the infant 
and young child. I can vouch, from the testimony 
of intelligent mothers, that the Soap I am recom- 
mending is not merely a safe but an advantageous 
one for the nursery. It does not irritate the skin ; 
but, whilst serving as a detergent and cleanser, also 
acts as an emollient. The care of the complexion 
is, of course, a wide topic, and one which concerns 
us all; but I should like to warn you that there is 
no one sovereign remedy for a clear skin, no panacea 
for rendering the complexion healthy. What will 
do so, however, is attention to the general health. 
Moderate and, above all, temperate living, and 
especially in the matter of stimulants; an avoidance 
of rich and over-nutritious foods ; the eschewing of 
beer in particular, and of other malt liquors where 
any tendency to skin troubles exists ; and frequent 
baths with the use of a pure soap, such as that I 
have recommended—these are the great rules for 
the healthy skin. For, as an unhealthy skin is an 
indication of general ill-health, so the care of the 
general heath, conversely, is the best conducive to 
the health of the body-covering. One of the things 
we are apt to grumble at in France is the providing 
of one’s own soap at hotels. Permit me to remark 
that this is one of those things “ thev manage better 
in France” than we do here. I am strongly of 
opinion that everyone should in travelling carry his 
or her own soap with them, as you carry your own 
hair-brushes, or your own sponge. There can be 
no better providing in this respect for the hot sun 
and the warm winds and dust of travel than a cake 
or two of “ Pears,” which, under such circumstances, 
I have found very efficient in the prevention of 
sunburn and allied annoyances. 
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TWICE SAVED 
A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


AUTHOR OF “BARBARA’S HISTORY,’ “LORD BRACKENBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
BARNARD AND SON. 


Barnard Senior laid aside his pen, and, with his pen, for the 
moment, all business thoughts and cares. Barnard Junior, 
standing by the fireplace, compared his watch with the time- 
piece on the mantelshelf, and wound it up. 

‘‘One of my little rules, when I am going to travel all 
night,’”’ he said, smiling. ‘‘ Sure to forget it if you don’t do 
it before you start.’’ 

Barnard Senior—good-looking, well-dressed, on the right 
side of sixty—smiled back at the handsome young man, who 
reminded him of himself some thirty years ago. 

‘‘ You will send me a telegram from Queenstown,”’’ he said. 

“Of course, Sir.’’ 

‘‘ And iook here, my boy, I don’t want you to feel tied to 
time. Make it six weeks, if you like the place and the people. 
New York, no doubt, will be like a furnace; but Newport 
would be very pleasant just now.” 

The young man shook his head. 

‘“No, no, Sir; the sea-trip there and back is all I care 
about. You’ll see me here again about the twenty-cighth of 
next month, ready to be off at once with you to the North. 
By-the-way, hadn’t I better speak to Wells about that matter 


before I go ?”’ 

Barnard Senior’s face became grave. 
with a vexed look; ‘‘leave that to me. 
disagreeables for a month.’’ 

‘‘ Still, as it was I who noticed it”... 

“¢ As you like—only it is an annoying thing to go into just 
now !”’ 

‘‘TIt doesn’t make it less annoying, Sir, to put it off. 
Besides, I should like to hear Wells’s opinion.’’ 

Barnard Senior pressed the spring of a hand-bell, and 
desired the answering clerk to request Mr. Wells to come up. 

Mr. Wells came—a florid man, with iron-grey hair and an 
open-air complexion. A man who looked like a farmer, or a 
commercial traveller, or a horse-dealer, or like anything in the 
world rather than the principal cashier in a house of business 
ia the City. He came in smiling. Barnard Junior was to 
start presently for New York, via Liverpool, and he concluded 
he was sent for to say good-by. 

‘“‘Well, Mr. Frank,’’ he said, ‘‘ it is nearly time you were 
gone. Here is the name of the hotel you wished to rrmember— 
the Brevoort House.”’ 

And he laid a neatly written card upon the table. 

‘“‘Much obliged, Wells,’ said Barnard Junior. ‘‘I suppose 
I must be off in another ten minutes. But there’s a little 
something I want to speak to you about before I go. My 
father had last year’s day-book up just now, you know. He 
wanted to refer back to that tiresome account of Petroffsky’s. 
And—and I happened to come in while the book was on the 
table.”’ 

Mr. Wells's quick ear detected something unusual in the 
tone of Frank Barnard’s voice. 

‘‘ Yes, Sir ?’’ he said, interrogatively. 

‘‘Well, you know I’m rather sharp at seeing things. 
That is to say, without actually reading, my eye seizes the 
general sense of a passage, or the general sense of a column 
of figures.’’ 

The head cashier glanced towards the ledger, and noted 
that some slips of paper had been laid as markers between the 
leaves. 

‘“‘“You have not detected any errors, Sir?’’ he asked, 
anxiously. 

‘“‘Judge for yourself, Wells,’’ replied Barnard Senior, 
speaking for the first time, and looking very serious. 

Then they all three gathered round the book, which young 
Barnard opened. 

‘‘Look there!’’ he said, running his finger down the 
column. 

The head cashier’s ruddy face flushed a deeper crimson. 

‘‘ These are Mr. Conway’s entries,’’ he said. 

‘‘ But you pass Conway’s entries,’’ said Barnard Senior. 

‘*T passed these, Sir, eighteen months ago; and they were 
right—then !”’ 5 

‘Tf they were right then, how can they be wrong now? 
There have been no erasures here.”’ 

The cashier took the book to the window; held it sidewise, 
examining the surface against the light; doubled the binding 
back, and pressed the page against a pane of glass; shook his 
head, and confessed himself puzzled. 

‘¢The entries are right,’’ he said. 
is wrong.”’ 

‘*Go on to the next marker,’’ said Barnard Senior. 

Young Barnard opened the book in a fresh place. Same 
comparison of column and total ;- same examination; same 
unaccountable result. ° 

A third time he opened it. The cashier uttered a smothered 
ejaculation. 

‘* But these are my own figures !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* Under date June the Second of last year,’’ said Barnard 
Junior. 

‘““Yes; I took the books over for a few days about that 
time. These three or four pages are mine.”’ 

‘‘ The total is wrong here by twenty pounds,”’ said Barnard 
Senior. 

‘*T never left it so! ”’ 

‘“‘T do not for a moment suppose it; and yet—it is 
wrong.’’ 

Mr. Wells wiped his forehead with his pocket handkerchief. 

‘‘ The books have been tampered with:!’’ he said, huskily. 

‘‘But how? And by whom ?’’ 

The cashier shook his head. 

‘*God knows!’ he said. ‘‘The surface of the paper is 
untouched. There has not been a knife nearit. It can only 
have been done by chemical means. And as for... well, 
Heaven forbid that I should accuse or suspect anyone without 

roof !”’ 
e ‘““The sums are small, observed Barnard Junior, with a 
glance at his wateh. ‘‘Twenty pounds—fifteen pounds— 
twenty-five—eighteen . . . andthey appear to be pretty wide 
apart. There is a certain timidity about the transaction . . . 
it is not like the Ricketts affair.’’ 

‘‘The small peculator soon develops into the large one,”’ 
said Barnard Senior. ‘‘ Ricketts felt his way at first; and if 
we had found him out sooner, while he was experimenting in 
twenties and thirties, we should not have ended by losing 
eleven thousand pounds.”’ 


‘*Oh, no,”’ he said, 
You have done with 


“Tt is the total which 


‘‘The first thing is to ascertain the actual deficit,’’ said 
the cashier. ‘‘I will take the books home with me to-night, 
and find out that much, at all events.”’ 

Barnard Junior shut up the volume smartly, and threw his 
mackintosh over his arm. 

‘‘ Thank you, Wells,’’ he said; ‘‘ we won’t detain you any 
longer now ; but by the time I come back I hope you will 
have solved the whole mystery. And now, as time, tide, and 
the north mail stay for no man, I must be off.’’ 

‘*Poor old Wells, he is dreadfully upset,’’ said Barnard 
Senior,’’ when the head cashier had left the room. 

** And well he may be, Sir. Did you notice how he coloured 
up, and how generally queer he looked ?’’ 

‘** Any man would colour up and look queer under the same 
circumstances.”’ 

Young Barnard shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Well, I don’t know—perhaps I am too suspicious.”’ 

‘* You will outgrow that, my boy,’’ said his father, drily. 
“Tt is a fault of youth nowadays.”’ 

‘Just so—inexperientia docet! I recommend you, never- 
theless, Sir, to exercise a benevolent supervision over Wells. 
wo things I venture to predict, however :—the thief will 
never be identified, and the fraud will never be repeated !”’ 

The elder man made a gesture of dissent. 

‘*You are wrong, Frank,’’ he said. ‘‘ Wells is an honest 
man—as honest as you or myself. Of Conway,I do not feel 
so sure; but I would stake my head upon Wells. I shall 
never suspect him, no matter how this affair should end.”’ 

‘*All right, Sir. Take care of yourself while I am away.’’ 

“* Yes, yes—and you!”’ 

‘*Oh, you may be sure of that. You go down to Tunbridge 
Wells to-night, for certain ?’’ ; 

‘** For certain.”’ 

‘And you’ll give yourself a full week’s rest—honour 
bright ?’’ 

‘*Yes, a full week. God bless you, my boy. 
to wire from Queenstown. Good-by!”’ 

A hearty grip of the hand—a laugh and a nod from the 
son at the turn of the stairs—a somewhat blank look on the 
father’s face as, with a sigh, he went back to his desk—and so, 
in the ordinary matter-of-fact English way, they parted; not, 
indeed, without emotion, but certainly without showing it. 


Don’t forget 


CHAPTER II. 
IN MR. BARNARD’S PRIVATE ROOM. 

When the partners were both absent, which did not often 
happen, Mr. John Wells was Regent and Prime Minister in 
one. Being a fussy man and a choleric, he was wont at such 
times to dabble somewhat freely in that vicarious thunder 
which a little brief authority placed temporarily at. his dis- 
posal. On the present occasion, however, to the perplexity of 
Barnard and Son’s employés, his habitual fussiness was ex- 
changed for an air of impenetrable reserve. Hereupon the 
clerks, taking sweet counsel together in the seclusion of the 
counting-house, indulged in extravagant speculation, guessing 
that the principal cashier was in love, in debt, writing an epic, 
plotting a revolutionary movement, planning a burglary, and 
so forth. It was, at all events, clear that he must have 
‘‘something on his mind’’; and so he had—but it was not 
that something of which Barnard Junior suspected him. 

For Barnard Junior was wrong, and Barnard Senior was 
right. Mr. John Wells was guiltless of the fraud. His sudden 
flush meant nothing but angry surprise. Ihat a theft should 
have been committed in his own department and under his 
very eye, overwhelmed him with mortification; but that the 
theft should have been discovered, not by himself, but by 
young Barnard, was even more humiliating. 

He was, in truth, as his employer had said, a perfectly 
honest man. More than this, he was a strictly respectable 
man; a man who especially prided himself upon the exactness 
with which he fulfilled all the duties and obligations of life. 
In his comings and goings, in his self-allotted intervals of rest, 
of exercise, of feeding, of sleeping, he was as painfully punctual 
as if he were one of the processional puppets in the great 
Strasburg clock. Your ultra punctual people, however, are 
mostly peppery, and Mr. John Wells’s patience bore to his 
punctuality about the same-proportion as Falstaff’s bread to 
Falstaff’s sack. When, therefore, instead of being for the 
time more than usually dictatorial, he suddenly assumed 
this portentous and unwonted solemnity of bearing, it was no 
wonder that his subordinates were both puzzled and amused. 
Now Mr. John Wells did not certainly propose to himself to 
provide entertainment for the clerks ; but he meant to puzzle 
them. And one person there was whom he sought not merely 
to puzzle, but to terrify. 

From the moment when the ledger was placed before him, 
he knew who must have done the deed. He also knew that to 
the evil-doer who lves in dread of discovery, nothing is so 
alarming as gloom, watchfulness, and silence. Therefore, 
keeping his eye upon the man he suspected, he became, of set 
purpose, gloomy, watchful, silent; and observed the effects of 
his policy. 

The man whom he suspected was Robert Conway, the 
deputy -cashier. 

It could be no one else. Only Wells and Conway 
had access to the safe. Only Wells and Conway had 
access to the books. The cash that Conway counted was 
verified by Wells; and Wells examined and passed all Con- 
way’s book-keeping. It would seem at first sight as though, 
under such a system, fraud was impossible. However, it was, 
and is, but too possible; and Mr. John Wells not only guessed 
at once who had done the trick, but he also knew perfectly 
well how the trick had been done. 

As a matter of routine, the principal cashier, at the close 
of each day’s work, made an entry of the contents of the cash- 
box, which he then put into the safe with his own hands, 
together with the cheque-book, bank-book, and private ac- 
count-book. The other books were then put in by the 
deputy-cashier, who locked the safe, and handed the keys to 
his principal. They then generally went down together and 
were let out by the house-porter, who at once barred up 
for the night. As they lived in the same suburb and went 
home by the same train, the two cashiers habitually walked 
together as far as the Ludgate-hill Metropolitan Railway 
Station, where they parted company, Wells travelling by 
second class, and Conway by third. Day after day, from 
Monday to Saturday, year after year, from January to Decem- 
ber, as mechanically as the two bronze men who strike the 
hours over the Merceria gateway in the Piazza San Marco, 
they did these same things in the same way and to the same 
moment. 

It was on a Monday afternoon that the Barnards, father 
and son, took their departure, the one for a week, the other 
foramonth. On that Monday evening, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, Mr. John Wells, instead of allowing the current year’s 
books to be locked up as usual, had them taken down stairs 
and put into a cab; and so drove home. On Tuesday 
evening, taking the books of the preceding year, he did the 
same thing. On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings, 
steadily going back one year further in the date of the books, 
he repeated that proceeding; always in grim silence, and 
without saying good-night te anyone. 


Meanwhile he watched Robert Conway as a cat watches a 
mouse, 

The man was in torment; and showed it. His wandering 
attention, his haggard face, his tremulous hands, betrayed 
the mental misery which he despairingly strove to conceal. 
Each day, as the week advanced, his suspense became more 
agonising. Each sleepless night ploughed harsher lines about 
his mouth, and deeper hollows round his eyes. Not one of 
these signs of tribulation was lost upon the principal cashier. 
He noted and weighed them all. Had his suspicions needed 
confirmation, they would have been confirmed: but from the 
first, he had™been-as certain of his man as if he had seen 
him at work upon the books. 

The question was not ‘‘ who did it ?’’ but ‘‘ how did he do 
it?’’ There could be no doubt as to the deed; there could be 
no mistake as to the doer; but the process was the problew. 
As regarded the deed, five late nights anc five carly mornings 
of close investigation had enabled Mr. John Wells to arrive 
at certain distinct conclusions. The books, he found, had been 
‘‘manipulated”’ at irregular intervals for a period extending 
over more than four years; and always in the same way. 
That is to say, by the substitution of a false total at the foot 
of acolumn of perfectly correct entries. During these four 
years, no less than one hundred and twenty-seven such false 
totals had been introduced. ‘The separate sums thus eliminated 
rarely exceeded £20, and sometimes fell below that figure. It 
was evident, however, that the thief, though afraid to exceed 
his accustomed margin as to the amount ot each falsification, 
had nevertheless gained courage as he went on, and so had 
gradually come to repeat his venture more frequently. Fight 
false totals in the course of the first year, nineteen in the 
second year, thirty-six in the third year, and sixty-four in the 
fourth year indicated the rate at which he had accellerated his 
downward pace. The aggregate of the plunder amounted to 
precisely to £2212. 

So much for the deed. Not all Mr. John Wells’s sagacity 
availed, however, to find out the means by which it had been 
accomplished. ‘The most powerful microscope which he could 
borrow nowhere revealed the slightest trace of abrasion on the 
surface of the paper. All that he succeeded in discovering 
was a little patch of dead surface, about the size of ua 
shilling, where the glaze was gone. The edge of this patch, in 
three or four instances, betrayed a scarcely discernible 
greenish margin, as if marking the settlement of some almost 
colourless liquid. The keenest eye aided by the strongest 
lens could detect no more than this. Of the original figures, 
no faintest trace was visible. The defrauder had achieved a 
triumph of forgery. He had completely removed the ink, 
without removing or injuring the surface of the paper. 

The warehouse closed on Saturdays at one o’clock, and 
most of the younger employés being volunteer riflemen—the 
place was generally cleared, and the last man gone, before 
three. On this particular Saturday, when the cash had been 
sent to the banker’s, and all who received weekly wages—such 
as porters, carters, messengers, and the like—had been paid, 
the principal cashier retired to Mr. Barnard’s private room, on 
the second floor, ostensibly to write letters. When he had been 
there about a quarter of an hour, he sent for Robert Conway. 

The miserable man received the message with a sinking 
heart, knowing full well that his hour of shame and disgrace 
was at hand. 

He tapped at the door as he would have tapped had he 
been summoned by the head of the firm, and went in, 
trembling. 

Wells, sitting in Barnard Senior’s chair, was writing 
letters at Barnard Senior’s desk. 

‘‘ Wait a minute,”’ he said, roughly ; and, without looking 
up, went on writing. 

He finished his letter; read it through ; folded it; put it 
in an envelope ; directed it ; stamped it—not only with busi- 
ness-like exactness, but with studied deliberation. ‘To the 
wretch standing just inside the door, it was like waiting on the 
scaffold while the hangman tied the noose and tested the rope. 

At length, without raising his head, Wells motioned with 
his pen for Conway to draw nearer. Then, taking a me- 
morandum slip from the stationery-case on the table, he wrote 
something upon it. Something so brief that it seemed no 
longer than a single word. 

**How soon will it be convenient to you, Mr. Conway, to 
make good this deficit?’’ he said, handing him the slip, and 
staring him suddenly in the face. 

It contained only a sum in four figures—£2212. 

Deadly pale before, Conway turned livid. He opened his 
mouth, as it to speak, but his lower jaw seemed fixed, and no 
sound came. 

‘* How soon, I ask you, Mr. Conway ?’’ repeated the other, 
angrily raising his voice. 

Conway made a desperate effort to speak. 

“* Deficit, Sir ?’’ he stammered. 

Wells pointed to the memorandum slip fluttering in his 
hand like a leaf in the wind. 

‘* What have you done with it?’ he said, never taking his 
eyes from Conway’s face. 

““T—I... So help me God, Sir, I don’t know what you 
mean !”’ 

“‘That’s flat perjury!’ exclaimed Wells, with disgust. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, he added—‘‘ You have been 
systematically robbing the firm for more than four years. I 
have gone over the books myself. 1 can lay my finger on 
every spot where you have extracted the ink and forged a 
fresh entry. I charge you with having embezzled two thousand 
two hundred and twelve pounds. Whether you have stolen 
other moneys in other ways I cannot yet tell, but of this much 
I have the proof.”’ 

‘‘ But, Sir—Mr. Wells!” . .. 

“* And you make your case worse by protesting—remember 
that. Better confess at once, and throw yourself on Mr. 
Barnard’s mercy.”’ 

‘IT can’t confess what I have not done !”’ 

‘You persist in denying your guilt? ”’ 

‘* What else can I do—being innocent ?’’ 

A dark look came into John Wells’s face. He had thought 
to carry the — by coup de main, and to elicit immediate 
confession. ‘That Conway, in the absence of direct evidence, 
should take refuge in point-blank denial, was an alternative 
which had not entered into his calculations. And it was an 
alternative which disconcerted his whole plan of action. 

** Now, look here, Mr. Conway,” he said ; ‘‘ you have been 
nearly ten years in the employment of the firm, and I don’t 
desire to push matters to extremities—at all events, in the 
absence fof the principals. Mr. Barnard returns to business 
on Tuesday’’... 

*“You have not said anything to Mr. Barnard?” gasped 
Conway. 

‘*Mr. Barnard knows that he has been robbed,’’ replied 
Wells, sternly; ‘‘ but I have not yet told him the name of the— 
the defrauder.’’ 

He was going to say ‘“‘of the thief;’’ but he had mercy, 
and forbore. 

Te 6 

‘* Stop, if you please! Iam going to write to him, and 
that is why I have sent for you. If I can tell him that you 
have confessed ; and if on Monday you are prepared to show 
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iy and to what extent you can make restitution of 


the money, I don’t suppose that Mr. Barnard will deal harshly 








it for granted that I am guilty! You condemn 
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And Lord, if I did my d I should t 

raj man, and give 1 | ted 
t pr il lier, in a sudden storm of cor I d 
‘Oh, for God’s sake, Sir, don’t do that! know that 
I have seen better days ! Think of my da the 
hock . . . the disgrace. You will surely give me till 


Monday ?’ 

John Wells looked at him abject, agitat d, pleading—as 
he might have looked at some new kind of ape capering inside 
the monkey-house at the Zoological Gardens. 

**Oh, I will give you till Monday !”’ he said, scornfully ; 
‘*but you had better have told the truth at once. However, 
that is your look-out—not mine. Only be careful of one 
thing—make no attempt betwixt now and then to evade the 
consequences of your offence. You can’t evade them. You 
ean but make your case more desperate.”’ 

He pointed to the door; and Conway, after a moment’s 
hesitation, shuffled slowly out of the room. 

Yes, indeed, his case was ds sperate ! The agony of suspense 
was over, but the blow was a death-blow, now that it had 
fallen. 

Waiting in the cashier’s office after all the rest were gone 


waiting for John Wells, who was probably now, even now, 
writing his condemnation, the miserable man went through 
tortures of vacillation. Had he done wisely or unwisely ? 
Would it, in truth, have been better for him to confess at 
once? Yet, confession, once made, could not be unmade. As 


things stood, there was nothing but circumstantial evidence 
against him. Proof—positive proof, therewasnone. Witness 
there was none. Should he himself supply that proof? 
Should he himself be that witness? Good heavens! that 
surely would be madness! What counsel, while yet there was 

a chance of acquittal, would advise his client to plead guilty 7 

At ten minutes past four, when Mr. John Wells came 
down, stern and silent, he was still wavering. Not till all was 
locked up—not till he found himself in the street, alone, 
watching the retreating figure of the man who. held his fate, 
did he feel that he had taken his irrevocable choice between 
truth and falseliood, and that in so choosing he had con- 
summated his own destruction. 

CHAPTER III. 
A DESPERATE RESOLVE. 

Robert Conway was a widower, with one daughter, aged nine- 
teen years. John Wells was a bachelor. Robert Conway 
rented a tiny villa in Camden Town. John Wells occupied 
the ground-floor apartments of a good-sized house, situate 
about mid-way of a highly respectable crescent in the same 
parish. Robert Conway was a ruined man. John Wells, 
having been for more than thirty years in the employment of 
Barnard and Son, was in receipt of a good salary, and had 
also a little money of his own, judiciously invested. 

Both as to the past and the present, no two men could, in 
their career and condition, be more absolutely a contrast to 
each other. Mr. John Wells, having begun with nothing, 
had worked his way to a competency. Robert Conway, 
having started in life as a Turkey merchant, with a good 
education, good talents, and excellent means, had gone from 
error to error, from failure to failure, and sunk lower each 
time in the social scale. It was his misfortune to have had a 
turn for chemistry and a passion for foreign travel—tastes in 
themselves excellent and praiseworthy, but wholly incompatible 
with that steady attention which a young merchant is bound 
to give to his own affairs. Unhappily for himself and for 
those dependent upon him, Robert Conway left his business 
to subordinates, while he accompanied an exploring party 
through Northern Thibet and the chain of the Hindoo Kush; 
an expedition which ended, for him, in the discovery of the 
Bankruptcy Court. Set going again by his creditors, he soon 
got into a more hopeless complication than before ; and so, 
step by step, he came down at last to the second desk ina 
cashier's office. 

It may as well be said at once that Robert Conway was not 
a mere vulgar thief and forger. In very truth, he had never 
intended to wrong Barnard 2nd Son of a single penny. The 
story of his fall was but the old, commonplace story, which 
meets one’s eyes week after week in the columns of the daily 
papers. Anxious to better his condition, he had speculated 
in a small way on the Stock Exchange. Beginning with afew 
pounds of his own money—then ‘‘ borrowing ’’ (without leave) 
a few pounds of his employers’ ; sometimes gaining a little, 
sometimes losing a good deal, and continually ‘‘ borrowing ’”’ 
more in the mad hope of being able to win enough to make 
all straight at a single ‘‘coup,’’ he drifted into deeper and 
deeper water, till conscience was deadened, and the gambling 
fever possessed him, body and soul. 

And yet, he told himself, as he wandered aimlessly hither 
and thither in the Regent’s Park that Saturday afternoon, too 
wretched to go home—and yet, it was neither for the greed 
of gain nor the love of hazard, but for his child’s sake—for 
her sake only—that he did it! Had he not squandered her 
mother’s fortune and his own? And, being a desperate man, 
was it wonderful that he should have had recourse to desperate 
means in order to make some kind of future provision for his 
wronged darling? Broken in health, broken in spirit, a bank- 
rupt in ctedit, his own years were likely to be few. How 
could he die, leaving her to fight the bitter battle of life un- 
helped and unarmed? If ever a righteous end could be held 
to sanctify unrighteous means, that justification, he argued, 
was surely his to claim! Besides, other men, speculating 
in the self-same way, and without a penny of real capital, 
made lucky hits, and realised large sums by the mere stroke 
of a pen. One such fortunate hazard would have enabled 
him not only to provide for his child, but to replace every 
penny of that fatal deficit. 

And now—alas ! now, it could never be replaced. Now, all 
was gone—situation, good name, the last shred of respect- 
ability, the last gleam of hope. It was no longer a question of 
the future, but of the present. His anxiety, hitherto, had been 
prospective ; now, he asked himself, how should he guard her 
trom destitution and disgrace ? 

Ah! the disgrace—that was the bitterness of it! How 
should he tell her? What should he tell her? Disguise facts 
as he might, she would be sure to find out the truth at last. 
He might be arrested... ......Great. God! it-would-kill her ! 

Was there no escape? 

Leaning on the rail of a little rustic bridge which here 
spanned a side-water between the bank and one of the 
artificial islands, he stared down into the dull depths of the 
sluggish stream, and moaned aloud. ‘Two little girls who 
were feeding the ducks, looked at him askance, and moved 
farther away. Well-dressed loungers passed to and fro, 
chattering and laughing. Faint echoes of the brass band in 
the Zoological Gardens came and went with the wind. 

Yes—there was one way! Not flight. Flight meant 
America. Flight meant present funds, passage-money for 
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two, and something to live upon, at all events for awhile, on 
landing. Flight was impossible. gut death ... 

Well, what could he do better for his child than die? If 
he lived, it would be but to darken her life with the shadow 
f his disgrace ; to drag her down with him into poverty, want, 


possibly starvation; to become a burden upon her in his old 
age. But if he died—now—at once—before the blow fell, 
those whom he had wronged would surely pity her and him! 
They would not blacken the pame of one who had paid for 


his misdeeds with his life. They would spare the dead, and do 
something for the helpless survivor ! 

Pondering thus, a vague notion which had haunted him 
for days past, assumed a definite form. He looked at his 
watch ; then, dazed and giddy, like one half-asleep, he turned 
slowly away from the little bridge, and the green sward, and 
the pleasant trees, and made his way back into the dusty road 
beyond. Here, instead of taking the turn which led to his 
own home, he followed the main thoroughfare as far as the 
New Road, and thence, along an interminable chain of dull 
streets and squares, trudged on till he came to Oxford-street. 
He then turned eastwards, and held straight on till he came 
to a by-street opening into a melancholy-looking square, sur- 
rounded by large old-fashioned houses which had been fashion- 
able residences a hundred and fifty years ago, but which now 
were converted into business premises, occupied chiefly by 
wholesale stationers, artists’ colourmen, pianoforte-makers, 
and the like. Here he paused; looked to right and left, as if 
to make sure that no one whom he knew was passing by ; and 
entered a large wholesale and retail chemist’s shop. 

A bald-headed man, writing at a railed-in desk behind the 
door, greeted him with a smile and a lite nod as he came in. 
Conway was evidently an habitual customer. 

‘*The wholesale department is closed,’’ he said, briskly ; 
‘but we will let you have anything you want on this side, Sir. 
Have you a list ?”’ = 

Conway muttered something about being ‘‘late, and in a 
hurry ;’’ produced a stump of pencil, and, tearing out a leaf 
from his pocket-book, scribbled the names and quantities ot 
some six or eight chemicals. 

The bald man ran his eye down the list, nicked the items 
with his pen, and handed the paper to a subordinate, who 
vanished. 

‘Curious affair, this, of Cook and Currie’s bankruptcy,’’ he 
said, chattily. ‘‘ Not heard of it, Sir? Full particulars in the 
second edition of the Zelegraph. Looks very fishy—very fishy 
indeed! Makes the third heavy smash of the week.”’ 

Conway stared at him vaguely. 

‘* Ah, these things don’t interest you as they interest me,”’ 
said the chemist, smiling. ‘‘ You are a man of science; I am 
aman of business. That makes just the difference.”’ 

Conway shook his head. 

‘“No,’’ he said, absently. 
much.”’ 

The bald-headed man slightly lifted hiseyebrows, exchanged 
an amused glance with a young man who was sealing up 
packets of powders and bottles of medicine at a gas-jet close 
by, and resumed his writing. 

Some ten or fifteen minutes thus went by, Conway sitting 
bent and motionless, with his eyes on the floor; customers 
coming and going; carriages and omnibuses rumbling by out- 
side, and all the busy life of trade and traffic going on. 

At length his goods were brought, and he went to the 
counter to receive them. 

‘Fifteen shillings,’’ remarked the assistant, putting the 
whole up in a single parcel. 

The bald man interposed. 

‘We charge this gentleman wholesale prices, Mr. Meek- 
ing,’’ he said. Then, turning to Conway, he laid his finger on 
a certain item in the list, and added— 

‘*T need not remind you, of course, Sir, that this drug, in 
this form, is a deadly poison.’’ 

Conway nodded. He did not look up. 
in his waistcoat pocket for the money. 

‘*T am fully acquainted with its special properties,’’ he 
muttered. 

‘* Of course—of course. I must ask you to sign our book 
for it, if you please. Mr. Meeking, be so good as to put a 
‘Poison’ label on that smallest bottle.’’ 

Conway put down a sovereign, took the proffered pen, and 
stared in a bewildered way at the page in which he was 
requested to write his name. 

‘There, if you please—just there.’’ 

And just there, in a rambling uncertain hand, he scrawled 
a name—net his own 

A portly, well-dressed man, whose brougham was waiting 
outside, looked after him as he shambled out of the shop, and 
asked who he was. 

The chemist shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Well, Sir Jeffrey,’’ he said, ‘‘I can only tell you that he 
is one of our regular customers—in a small way. Dabbles in 
chemistry, I believe. Remarkably absent—seemed as if he 
could hardly remember his own name!”’ 

‘“What is his name?’’ asked Sir Jeffrey, who was a 
celebrated physician, and a keen observer. 

‘* Here it is, Sir Jeffrey. Morgan—J. C. Morgan.’’ 

‘* There was an odd look in his eyes,’’ said Sir Jeffrey. ‘‘I 
don’t quite like that half-ounce bottle of atropine.’’ 

“*@h, that’s nothing, Sir Jeffrey—nothing at all. He has 
bought poisons before now—again and again. He is con- 
stantly experimenting and inventing. So he tells us, at 
least !”’ 

‘** And where does he live? ”’ 

‘‘Somewhere up Brixton way, I believe. 
address in our books.’’ 

‘‘Humph !—and I daresay you don’t know whether he 
lives there or not, or even if he is down in the Directory? 
No?—I thought as much, Mr. Starkey. It is the old story. 
When will you chemists learn to be properly careful with 
regard to the sale of poisons? ’’ 


“They don’t interest me— 


He was fumbling 





We have his 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE THRESHOLD. 

‘* Lebanon Lodge ’’ was the somewhat pretentious name which, 
in remembrance of his Oriental expcriences, Robert Conway 
had given to the tiny cottage in Camden Town. This little 
house had a railed plot in front, and at the back a narrow slip 
of garden sloping down towards the Regent’s Canal, which 
here wound in and out among builders’ yards and wharves, 
and at the back of suburban villus and terraces. The turbid 
stream, bordered just at this point by garden-walls overhung 
with tufted lilacs and dreoping laburnums, made a picturesque 
bend and vanished under a bridge with asingle arch, beneath 
which there passed and repassed a continuous traffic of 
lighters laden with coal, hay, pottery, wood, and the like. On 
bright mornings, when the inner side of that arch was lighted 
by flickering reflections from the surface of the water, and 
when, perchance, there glided out of shade and into sunshine 
a gaily-painted canal-boat towed by a sturdy cart-horse, the 
view from the back windows of Lebanon Lodge leoked 
marvellously like a bit of Flemish or Dutch canal scenery. 

It was to this humble home—poorly furnished, but as prett_- 
as exquisite neatpess and womanly taste could make it—that 








Mr. Barnard’s deputy-cashier at last returned, haggard, tired, 

and hulf an hour behind the time at which his ‘‘ littie giri’’ 
was wont to prepare their evening meal. Now, on Saturday 
afternoons he was due at home some three hours earlier than 
on the other five days of the week; and generally, when the 
weather was fine, the father and daughter made the most of 
their half-holiday by taking long rambles together on Hamp- 
stead Heath, and through the pleasant Highgate fields and 
lanes. Now and then, while yet the summer days were at 
their longest and brightest, they even committed the extra- 
vagance of taking the rail as far as Kew or Hampton Court. 

To Ethel Conway, who had been counting the minutes this 
Saturday afternoon till her father should come home, and 
who had set her heart on one of those rambles which were the 
rare delight of their quiet life, his late return was a heavy 
disappointment. 

‘*And where have you been ail this long afternoon, petit 
pere ?”’ she said, pouting. 

He explained that he had been delayed in the City, and 
that he had been buying chemicals. 

‘* Chemicals! always chemicals! Alas! what a trial it is 
to have a learned father! See now, I had packed our little 
basket, and I was going to carry you away for a tea-picnic 
somewhere under the trees.”’ . . . 

‘‘T am sorry to have disappointed you, my pet,’’ said 
Conway, passing his hand fondly over her hair. ‘* Will you 
like to take a turn by-and-by in the gloaming ?”’ 

‘‘ Impossible. I have a very particular engagement this 
evening. Does that surprise your Don’t you want to know 
what itis? Well, Ihave to go round to the church at half- 
past seven, to try my selo with the organ accompaniment !”’ 

‘* Your solo?’’ he repeated, absently. 

“Yes; my solo. I presume you do not mean to tell me 
that you have forgotten all about it? Forgotten that I am 
to sing the solo in the Anthem to-morrow, and that you have 
promised to come to church in the morning, on purpose to 
hear me?”’ 

‘“*My memory is so bad, my child. I have so much to 
think about !——-And I am so tired !”’ 

Tired! At that word, she forgot walk, disappointment, 
solo, everything. Of course he was tired! How should he 
not be tired at the close of six days’ work in that horrid City ? 
He must have his tea at once—and his slippers—and lie back 
in the easy-chair, and be waited upon and taken care of, this 
poor dear petit pere! And see, here was one of his favourite 
cakes, made by her own hands—and here was a rose for his 
button-hole—and his newspaper, ready cut, to be read pre- 
sently, when he was refreshed and rested! Perhaps, if he was 
very good indeed, she would even roll him up some cigarettes, 
to console him by-and-by while she was away. 

Thus chattering, she flitted to and fro, a graceful, girlish 
figure, ministering to his comfort, stooping every now and 
then to kiss his forehead or his check, and almost winning his 
thoughts for a moment from his own wretchedness. 

Watching her, he shaded his eyes with his hand that she 
might not see how his tears kept rising. 

‘*Child,’’ he said, ‘‘one would think you did not know 
poverty !”’ 

‘‘'Then one weuld think rightly. I have heard of it, petit 
pere, a good many times; but I have never yet succeeded in 
finding out what it really is. I presume it is a chemical?”’ 

‘‘T am quite serious, littie onc.”’ 

‘‘ And so am I, father. You are always saying that we are 
poor. I don’t believe it. Tell me what it is toberich! Is 
it not to have everything in the world that one wishes? 
Well—I have everything—everything ! A queen could say no 
more.”’ 

** Poor child ! ’’ 

‘“*If we hada big house, should we love each other more 
than we do in a little one? Suppose we owned a grand 
private park ; could we enjoy it more than we enjoy the grass 
and the trees in our dear old Regent’s Park, close by? If we 
had ten thousand a year, would it make the books, and the 
music, 2nd the flowers I am fondest of, one bit more delightful ? 
By-the-way, petit pere—you who know everything—do you 
believe in the transmutation of metals ?’’ 

‘‘ The transmutation of metals! What do you know about 
the transmutation of metals ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing at all, except what I have just been reading in 
a novel of Harrison Ainsworth’s. Thatis why Iask you. I 
want to know if there is any truth in it—I mean, in the art 
and mystery of alchemy ?”’ 

‘““You ask if metals are susceptible of transmutation ? 
They are.”’ 

‘“*Then the old alchemists were right, after all, and the 
Philosopher’s Stone was not a dream of the Middle Ages! 
But this is delightful! Did you find out the great secret 
yourself, father? Have you tried it?’’ 

And, leaving her own tea untasted, she ran and sat herself 
down, all eager interest, at his feet. 

‘*T have tried it,’’ replied Conway, gloomily. 

‘* How did you do it ?”’ 

‘* Well—I began by transmuting my gold into silver; then 
I transmuted my silver into copper; lastly, I resolved my 
copper into its elemental condition. I evaporated it.’’ 

‘** You are laughing at me, petit pere !”’ 

‘*T never felt less like laughing.’’ 

She looked up, inquiringly. 

‘* But—one never knows whether you are in jest or earnest!”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Besides, you have not answered my question about 
the secret of making gold.’’ 

‘* Because my experience has been confined to making away 
with it—to my sorrow, Ethel! To my sorrow!”’ 

‘* Oh, darling father, don’t look and speak like that! Why 
do you fret for your past losses? Why think of them? Why 
remember them? I know it is for my sake that you grieve; 
but that is folly. As long as we have enough, dear—enough 
for our daily needs—what does it matter? I should not know 
what to do with more money, if I had it !’’ 

“My Ethel, you talk like achild! Youdonotknow... 
you do not understand.’’ 

‘*T know that you are a dear, over-anxious petit pere—and 
I understand that you are tired and out of spirits, and that I 
ought to stay at home this evening and sing you the old songs 
that you love, instead of going to practise at the church !’’ 

But he would not hear of this. She was right in supposing 
him to be out of spirits; but the old songs would not tend to 
make him more cheerful. Old songs brought back the memory 
of old times, and he did not wish to be reminded of old times 
this evening. He had, in fact, a business letter to write—a 
letter of great importance; and all he wanted was quiet. It 
was really better, as faras he was himself-concerned, that his 
little girl should be going out for an hour or two. Better for 
him, better also for her, that she should not be sitting alone in 
one room, while he was writing in another. Her life was dull 
enough already, without that ! 

Ali this he said somewhat confusedly and nervously, but at 
all events with a sufficient show of reason. So, when the time 
of her appointment drew near, the girl put on her hat, gathered 
up her music, and prepared to be gone. 

‘‘The anthem practice will not take more than an hour, if 
so long,’’ she said, coaxingly. ‘‘ I wonder if it is at all likely 
that a good petit pére will chance to be strolling in the direction 
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of Emmanuel Church somewhere about half-past eight o’clock ? 
The letter will surely be finished by that time!” 
3ut Conway shook his head. 

“It is a very difficult letter to write,”’ he said. ‘‘ It will 
take me all the evening.’’ Then, answering the question in 
her eyes, he added :-— 

‘It is to Mr. Barnard, my child. He is away at Tunbridge 
Wells, and I have something to communicate to him—a matter 
of great importance connected with the affairs of the firm. 
You would not understand it, if I even explained it to you.”’ 

This satisfied her. This accounted for his worn and worried 
look and his preoccupied manner. But it was hard that he 
could not leave the cares of business behind when he left the 
City! It was hard that he should have to bring Barnard and 
Son’s affairs home with him to Camden Town! Let him, how- 
ever, write his tiresome letter, and have done withit! So she 
kissed him, and bade him good speed with it, and went her 
way. 
At the gate ‘she turned and waved her hand; the golden 
light of the summer evening falling full upon her fair young 
face, and brightening the pale chestnut of her hair. Never, 
he thought—never had she looked and smiled so like her dead 
mother. And then, out from the darkness of the past, there 
flashed upon him the remembrance of another summer evening, 
five-and-twenty years ago, when he and his lost love, linger- 
ing hand in hand, parted for the first time as declared and 
promised lovers. Just so she smiled at him, when he looked 
back from the turn in the road. Just so she waved her hand, 
five-and-twenty years ago! Only five-and-twenty years 
ago . It seemed like a century. 

But he must not think of these things. He had much to 
do and to think of to-night—and first of all, his letter. 


” 


CHAPTER V. 
ROBERT CONWAY’S LETTER. 

There was a littl wk room up stairs, overlooking the 
garden and the canul, which was his own private den, and to 
which Ethel had given the name of ‘‘The Wizard’s Cave.’’ In 
this den—a mere closet, some twelve feet by ten—he kept his 
papers, his chemicals, his books (the remnant of a once- 
valuable library), and some few curiosities, as fossils, minerals, 
Indian spears, carved paddles, shells, and the like, picked up 
in those long-past days when he was wont to indulge his fatal 
passion for foreign travel. An electrifying machine and a 
shelf laden with oddly-shaped jars and bottles, represented 
his chemical leanings: while among the books, which were in 
all less than a couple of dozen, a collector would have noticed 
a fine old Italian edition of Marco Polo and an original copy 
of Coryat’s ‘‘ Crudities.’’ It was in this little closet that 
Conway pursued what he called his ‘‘studies’’?; though no 
one knew what those studies were, or with what object he was 
constantly experimenting in liquids that stained and burned, 
and produced apparently no results. It was, however, 
gencrally understood by the neighbours that Mr. Conway was 
elaborating a great invention, which must ultimately lead to 
fame and fortune. 

It was to this little room that he retreated to write his 
letter to Mr. Barnard; and here, sitting down face to face 
with his despair, he asked himself in what words he should put 
the story of his guilt? How could he begin, how end it? It 
was not a letter; it was a confession that he must write. It 
was not merely a confession ; it was, in some sense, his will— 
his last will and testament. 

He forced himself to sit down to his desk—to take pen and 
paper; but his thoughts were all confused, and his hand shook 
so that he could not write a word. Then, to steady himself 
and make his task easier, he took from a drawer in the desk 
his wife’s miniature, and from his packet of purchases the 
little half-ounce bottle of atropine, and placed them before 
him on the table. After all, he was but going, voluntarily, to 
pass that dread gate which she had passed, ah, so reluctantly! 
in the springtime of their wedded life; and here—here was 
the key that should open it! A few seconds of physical suf- 
fering—what were they to the week of mental agony which he 
had just endured? No—he was not loath to go. The leap 
did not alarm him, though it was a leap into eternity—his only 
hesitation was for hischild. He dared not think of the sorrow 
he was about to inflict upon her. That sorrow, however, like 
all other sorrows of earthly loss and earthly parting, would 
pass with time. The sorrow of seeing him disgraced and de- 
graded would be far more bitter; and from that, at least, he 
hoped to save her. 

And then he thought how he could do this deed in such 
wise as to spare her, if possible, the knowledge that he died by 
his own hand. He would do it so that she should think he 
had made some fatal mistake as to the contents of the bottle 
or the nature of the drug ; and Mr. Barnard, to whom he would 
confess all, would surely spare her that knowledge, as well as 
all knowledge of the rest ! 

Pondering how to devise this, he carefully eut the chemist’s 
seal from the top of the cork, and ground the wax to powder 
with his heel ; and then, leaving the ‘‘ Poison’’ label on the 
bottle, he removed the other label which contained the printed 
address of the seller and the written name of the drug. No 
trace of when or where he bought it must remain. 

This done, he felt steadier and more composed ; and so took 
paper and pen and began his letter. 

Having made three or four beginnings, and torn up three 
or four sheets of note-paper, this was what he wrote :— 

**'To G. Barnard, Esq. 

‘‘Sir,—Under other circumstances I should apologise for 
troubling you with a private letter; but this which I now 
write is not merely a letter—it is a confession. Moreover, itis 
the confession of one who, by the time you receive these lines, 
will have expiated his misdoings with his life. A criminal, 
Sir, does not apologise. He implores forgiveness ; and, having 
humbly fulfilled the last duty that remains for him to perform, 
he commends his soul to God and his memory to the charity of 
those whom he has wronged. 

‘*Sir,—By the same post which brings you this, if not 
earlier, you will probably receive a communication from Mr. 
John Wells informing you of the extent to which the firm has 
been defrauded, and charging me with the offence. I wish I 
could hope that my letter might reach your hand before you 
hear from Mr. Wells; for Mr. Wells will tell you that I am a 
criminal undeserving of compassion ; whereas, though guilty, 
I am neither base nor hardened. Being terrified and confused, 
and not knowing what to do at the moment, I denied my guilt 
when accused by Mr. Wells this afternoon. But, Sir, I deny 
it no longer. With bitter grief and shame, I acknowledge to 
you that I have, in truth, b-trayed the trust which for so many 
years the firm has reposed in me. 

‘*Yet, though. you. may--find -it- difficult to- credit the 
assertion ”’ e 

Here, finding himself at the bottom of a page, he laid his 
pen down, and lit the lamp ; for the daylight was - gone, and 
the dusk was gathering fast. This done, he resumed at the 
point where he had broken off :— 

. . « “JT most solemnly protest that I never meant to wrong 
the firm of a shilling. I swear to you, Sir, as one standing on 
the brink of the grave, that, however wrongly and mistakenly, 





I regarded myself as your debtor. Those sums stood to me 
for borrowed money, and that borrowed money I firmly in- 
tended to repay. A thief would have kept er spent it; but 
from first to last I neither kept nor spent one penny of it. It 
went the way of all my own poor savings—that is to say, mM 
hazardous and fatal speculation. 

‘*Mr. Wells demands that I shall be prepared on Monday 
with a statement as to how far I can make restitution to the 
firm. Sir, Iam ruined and penniless—I can but cancel my 
debt with my life. For myself, to die is easy; but I leave 
behind me—alone, unprotected, unprovided for—one for whom 
I implore your charity and your pity. My daughter ”’ 

When he came to this part of his letter, his hand began 
to shake and his eyes to grow dim; but he forced himself to 
go on. 

‘My daughter is motherless and friendless. 
her sake”... 

He could get no further. His grief choked him ; and, 
burying his face in his hands, he laid his head down upon the 
desk, and broke into a passion of heavy sobs. 

Meanwhile, the house-door had been opened with a latch- 
key, a light foot had stolen up the stairs, and a cautious hand— 
careful not to wake him if he should chance to be dozing—had 
softly turned the handle of the door behind his back. 

The face that peeped in smiling became suddenly fixed and 
pale. The figure that appeared upon the threshold stood 
motionless. 

There was a moment’s bewildered hesitation whether to go 
or stay—whether to speak or be silent. Then, gliding noise- 
less as a shadow, the girl drew nearer; stood beside her 
father’s chair; bent with frightened eyes over the smeared 
and tear-blotted page ; and—unheard, unseen, unsuspected— 
stretched out a swift hand for the phial whose message was 
death. 

In another minute she had fled out again into the twilight. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MR. JOHN WELLS AT HOME. 
The stars were already beginning to show in the pale twilight 
sky; the street-lamps were already mapping out city and 
suburb in lines of fire; and in the crescent where Mr. John 
Wells resided there were pleasant sounds of music and bright 
glimpses of lighted roomsthrough open windows here and there. 
Each house had its garden-plot in front and its balconies full 
of flowers ; and there was a perfume of mignonette upon the 
air; and the red lamp over the doctor’s door at the corner 
glowed through a screen of bronzed foliage, like a huge 
carbuncle. 

Ethel Conway, breathless with haste and terror, noted 
nothing, thought of nothing, but her father’s misery and 
peril. She had read the last unfinished page of the letter, 
and had gathered from it, hastily and imperfectly, a part only 
of the truth. He had borrowed money ; and because he could 
not repay that money—because Mr. Wells was merciless—he 
was about to die by his own hand. To her it seemed that Mr. 
Wells was her father’s creditor, and that he demanded pay- 
ment on Monday. But Mr. Wells would not surely be 
merciless if he knew to what an extremity of despair his 
fellow-cashier was driven! Mr. Wells would give him time— 
Mr. Wells would relent! She had seen him frequently, going 
to and from church on Sunday mornings; she had spoken 
with him once or twice, when he had chanced to meet her 
with her father in the park or in the street ; and though he 
might be harsh and exacting, he did not look cruel. 

Her heart sank, nevertheless, when, on reaching the house, 
she found herself face to face with the man himself, standing 
in the porch, his hands in his pockets anda cigar in his mouth. 

Opening the gate, she went timidly up the path. 

‘“* Mr. Wells,”’ she faltered. 

** All right ; Iam Mr. Wells.” 

He answered roughly. A young woman asking for him at 
this hour could only be a servant bringing a letter or a 
message. 

“My name is Conway,’’ she said. 

‘*Conway ?—Conway?’’’ ‘Then, comprehending all at 
once who his visitor must be, he added—‘‘ Oh, Robert Conway’s 
daughter! ’’ 

“* Yes, Sir. May I speak to you for a moment ?”’ 

He neither moved out of the middle of the porch, nor took 
his cigar from his mouth. 

**Yes,’’ he said, shortly. ‘* What is it?”’ 

But that which she had to say could not be said out there, 
in hearing of all who might pass by. 

‘*Tf—if I might speak to you indoors”’ 
tremulously. ‘‘I am in great trouble.”’ 

Rough and repellent at the best of times, especially with 
women—for he was, in his’ way, a bit of a woman-hater—Mr. 
John Wells happened this evening to be in an especially bad 
temper. Things had ‘‘ gone contrary”’ with him all day. 
That Robert Conway had not confessed when accused of his 
guilt had disappointed and baffled him. Coming home from 
the City, he had found two annoying letters awaiting him , 
one from a poor relation, begging for money, and the other 
from his tailor, defending an exorbitant charge, which he, the 
customer, had declined to pay. Lastly, his dinner had been 
ill-cooked ; and,-being angry and out of sorts, he had washed 
down his vexation with an extra tumblerful of cold brandy- 
and-water, which invariably had the effect of making him 
morose and quarrelsome. 

Muttering something between his teeth, he, however, put 
out his cigar, led the way to his sitting-room, turned up the 
gas, and, without asking his visitor to be seated, said :— 

‘“Well—what do you want with me?” 

Intimidated by his manner and trembling very much, she 
stood pressing her hands together, not knowing how to 
begin. 

‘My father” ... 

‘He ought not to have sent you here. He should have 
come himself,’’ said Wells, frowning. 

‘*He did not send me—he does not know that I am 
here . . . northat . . . that I know anything. . . . Oh, Sir! 
he is in despair !’’ 

‘**T don’t wonder at it.’’ 

‘* But you will have pity—you will give him time !”’ 

‘Time! Time for what?’’ 

‘*'To pay back what he has borrowed.”’ 

“Borrowed! He hasn’t borrowed,’’ said Wells, angrily. 
‘Call things by their right names, young lady. He has 
stolen.”’ 

‘* Stolen ! ”” 

“Tt is not a question of time. 
portation.”’ 

The girl looked at him with flaming eyes. 

“‘ How dare you say these things to me?”’ she exclaimed, 
breathlessly. ‘‘ How dare you tell me that my father has 
robbed you?”’ 

“‘He has done worse than rob me—he has robbed his 
employers.’’ 

** Tt is false! ’’ 

**Oh, very well! Go home and tell him what I say, and 
ask him if it is false or true.”? 


It was for 


. . She pleaded 


It is a question of trans- 


There was not much in the words themselves; but in the 
way they were spoken, there was a surly contempt that 
exasperated her. 

‘* You wicked man,”’ she said, trembling no longer with 
fear, but with indignation, ‘‘You hate him—you are his 
enemy—you are secking to ruin him !”’ 

John Wells burst into an angry laugh. 

‘* Now look-here, my girl, ’’ he said, insolently, ‘‘ you have 
no business to thrust yourself into my house in order to insult 
me. I advise you not to provoke me any further. I am not 
the man to bearit. Do you see this book? It is one of sur 
private ledgers. Do you see those figures—seven hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds twelve—at the bottom of that column? They 
are ferged. Do you want to kaow who forged them? Mr. 
Robert Conway. Do you want to know why he forged them ? 
That he might pocket the difference between seven hundred 
und seventy-nine pounds twelve, which was the original figure, 
and seven hundred and fifty-nine pounds twelve, which is the 
figure he contrived to substitute. Your father made twenty 
pounds by that ingenious little piece of penmanship, Miss 
Conway. He found it an easy way of making money, and he 
did it pretty frequently. He has robbed Barnard and Son to 
the tune of upwards of two thousand pounds. Now, are you 
satisfied ?’’ 

The girl stood looking at him, white and silent, as if turned 
to stone. His brutal words had a terrible ring of truth about 
them. Were they true? Or was he himself the guilty man, 
and was he striving to fasten the crime upon another?’ Her 
head swam. She felt a dead sickness and chill stealing over 
her. She tried to speak; but she could not utter a sound. 

John Wells, meanwhile, was purple with anger. He had 
gone on, raising his voice and working himself into a fiercer 
passion with every werd he spoke. ; 

‘‘And if your father thought to gain anything by sending 
you here to-night to beg for time, he never made a falser move 
in his life. That sort of thing don’t answer with me—I know 
too well what it is worth.’’ 

‘* But he did not send me !”’ 

Wells made a contemptuous gesture of disbelief. 

‘‘He has either got.the money or made away with it. If 
he has made away with it, let him prove where and how it is 
gone. If he has it snugly invested, let him restore it. One 
thing or the other he must do—instantly. There is no middle 
course open to him—he must prove, or pay.”’ 

The girl looked at him, no longer trembling, no longer 
pleading, but calm with the calmness of despair. Her belict 
in her father’s innocence was shaken, and nothing else seemed 
now of any real moment. 

‘* My father was preparing to pay his debt—just now 
I left the house,’’ she said, in a hard, strange voice. 
this.’’ ’ 
And she held out the phial, which had not left her grasp 
since she snatched it from the table. 

He took it with a scornful laugh, and examined it under 
the light. 

‘“No chemist’s label—no seal upon the cork. Absurd! The 
thing ’s a farce.”’ 

‘Oh, Heaven !—you do not suppose”. . . 

‘No more, if you please, Miss Conway—we have had 
enough of this. Go home. Go home, and tell your father 
that, having said I would give him tiil Monday, I had no 
intention of being worse than my word; but, since he does me 
the honour to take me for a fool, by George! I’ll go down 
myself to-morrow to Tunbridge Wells, and tell Mr. Barnard 
everything. Now, I hope, you’re satisfied ?’’ 

“Bat, Sir... . but, Mr. Wells”... 

‘* Miss Conway—good evening !”’ 

‘*T beseech you, hear what I have to say! ”’ 

‘Not another word—I have heard too much already.’’ 
Then, changing from contemptuous politeness to sudden fury, 
he shouted, ‘‘ Now, will you go, or must I send for your father 
to fetch you?”’ 

The girl shrank back as if he had struck her. Then, turning 
on the threshold, she said, solemnly :-— 

‘Mr. Wells, you are a cruel man—you are a wicked man. 
God forgive you !”’ 

With an oath, he locked the room-door behind her; and 
so, trembling and frightened, she let herself out, and hurried 
in the direction of her home. 

Unfortunate that she was, she told herself, alas! that ele 
had done her father’s cause more harm than good; and that 
there now remained nothing for her to do but to stay by him 
to protect him from himself—to share his fate, whatever his 
fate might be. 

In those quaint illustrated legends of the Dance of Death 
whicn we find grimly decorating the margins of old missals, 
the walls of ancient German cemeteries and cloisters, and the 
inner panellings of old covered bridges, we see the ghastly hero 
of the tableaux using his power with malicious caprice , 
passing by the sick and claiming the sound; wresting the babe 
trom its mother’s arms and sparing the white-bearded octo- 
genarian; carrying off the bride from the embrace of the 
bridegroom, yet turning a deaf ear to the prayers of the 
wretch who craves for release. It was a monkish style of 
art, and we are tempted to wonder in these days why it was 
once so popular. Yet it needs only a little imagination to 
put the old drama on the stage again; or rather, it is per- 
manently upon the stage, in modern costume, and with 
modern scenery, only we have no eyes to see it. 

Summoned by Robert Conway, Death stood beside his desk 
that night while he was writing his letter of confession; but 
passed him by, and knocked at John Wells’s door. 


when 
“With 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE IRONY OF FATE. 

By one of those strange and unexpected turns of fortune 
which it is just now fashionable to call ‘‘ the irony of fate,’’ 
Robert Conway, while yet his letter of confession to Mr. 
Barnard lay unposted in his desk, received a message early on 
Sunday morning from John Wells’s landlady, to say that her 
lodger was dying. 

He had been heard in angry conversation the evening 
before with some visitor whom he had himself admitted, and 
whom no one in the house had seen. After that visitor left, 
he had locked himself into his sitting-room, neither opening 
the door, nor answering, when the housemaid went to ask 
whether he required anything more that evening. Supposing 
him to be busy, or perhaps dozing in his chair, they then 
barred up for the night, and the household went to bed. 
When, however, the maid came down in the morning, she 
found the door still fastened. Being alarmed at this, she 
called her mistress; whereupon they fetched round a pair of 
steps, and so, looking in at.the window, saw.the lodger lying 
on his face on the floor in the middle of the room, apparently 
dead. To open the unhasped window and get into the room 
by way of the balcony was but the work of a moment; and 
then they found that Mr. John Wells was not dead, but 
breathing heavily and quite insensible. 

The nearest surgeon was instantly sent for, the case was 
pronounced to be apoplexy, and the patient was forthwith 
dled ; but without any perceptible relief from the operation. 
Consciousness had not yet returned, and it was feared that he 
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first he hand of his child, and then by 
How that bottle of atropine had di ippe 
mystery, and one about which he dared ask no questions. 
Ethel was silent. 

A week went by thus. There was an inquest; there was 
gossip ; there were paragraphs in the local papers ; there was 
a somewhat pompous funeral; and then Mr. John Wells’s 
rooms in the highly respectable crescent were to let, and the 
little parochial world, in which he had been a busy man in his 
day, went on as if no such person as Barnard and Son’s prin- 
cipal cashier had ever existed. 

Barnard Senior meanwhile had returned from Tunbridge 
Wells; Barnard Junior had ‘‘ wired ’’ his safe arrival at New 
York ; and the business of the firm was transacted almost as well 
without Mr. John Wells as with him. Robert Conway, doing 
extra work, wondered sometimes when, and by whom, that 
other desk would be occupied —wondered also, with a dreadful 
sinking at his heart, whether Mr. Barnard really did know 
anything of the frauds that had been committed, and, if so, 
whether he would ever mention them. But, as the days went 
by and nothing happened, he gradually became reassured ; 
and, being sincerely and earnestly penitent, he resolved to be 
henceforth a true and honest and faithful servant, and to do 
his best, though in never so small a way, to pay back a part, 


» Robert Conway was sav 


nowever, a 


And 


ircad Was, 


at least, of the money he had taken. 

At length, when a month had elapsed, young Barnard 
came back from his trip: and for two or three days, before 
they started together for their autumn shooting, the father and 
son were both attending daily at the house of business in the 
City. One morning they sent down for Robert Conway. 
‘Remembering his last interview, in that very room, with 
Mr. John Wells, he went up, reluctant and nervous. 

Jarnard Senior, standing on the rug, with his back to the 
fireplace, nodded gravely and pleasantly. Barnard Junior 
looked up from his desk, and smiled. 

‘‘Mr. Conway,” said Barnard Senior, ‘‘you have been with 
us now for more than ten years, and we have every reason to 
believe that you have served the firm with fidelity and ability. 
We have, therefore, much pleasure in offerlng you the 
situation of principal cashier. And I may say that we have 
the more pleasure in doing so, because we feel that we, perhaps, 
owe you some reparation.”’ 

‘“ Reparation, Mr. Barnard !’’ Conway repeated, confused 
and trembling. 

‘“Yes, Mr. Conway—reparation. It was not altogether our 
fault, perhaps; but we did you a grave injustice—in our 
thoughts. Observe, only in our thoughts. And, as we are 
now convinced that it was an injustice, we feel a sincere 
pleasure—I am sure, Howard, I may say that we both feel a 
sincere pleasure—in substantially recognising your merit.’’ 

Young Barnard nodded acquiescence. 

Mr. Barnard then went on to explain how the errors in 
the books were discovered; and how, since the deed could 
only lie between the two cashiers, he (Barnard Senior) had, 
while exonerating Mr. John Wells, inevitably suspected Mr. 
Robert Conway. 

‘* But,’ he added, ‘‘ some very strange facts connected with 
Mr. Wells’s death have come to our knowledge. He died, it 
is true, of apoplexy; but we have reason to think that he 
contemplated suicide. A bottle labelled ‘ poison,’ was found 
in his room ; and one of our private ledgers on his table. Also, 
his manner, it is said, had been singularly morose, and occa- 
sionally violent for several days before the catastrophe. Every- 
one here remarked his singular gloom and silence all the week 
I was away at Tunbridge Wells ; you, probably, among others. 
The contents of the bottle, I should tell you, proved to be 
atropine—a deadly, but somewhat uncommon poison ; and, 
singularly enough, the seal had been cut eff the top of the 
cork, and the address of the chemist had been removed, in 
order, evidently, to destroy every trace of where it had been 
purchased. In short, we are driven to conclude that the poor 
man was on the brink of a great crime, when death mercifully 
interposed. I do not wonder that you look shocked, Mr. 
Conway.”’ 

Robert Conway heard, and, hearing, remained silent, his 
hands clasped tightly together ; his eyes fixed on the ground. 

The Barnards, father and son, exchanged glances. He had 
received the offer of a situation which was not only a situation 
of great responsibility, but which would more than double his 
salary ; yet he showed no satisfaction. He did not even express 
a word of thanks. 

‘* Well, Mr. Conway ? ’’ said Barnard Senior. 

Then, in that supreme moment, the guilty man cast out 
fear and falsehood from his soul; and lifted up his face, down 
which the tears were running; and said :— 

‘* God forbid that the memory of the dead should suffer for 
the sins of the living! It was I who robbed you.” 

* * + * * ’ 


Barnard and Son were generous, it is needless to say, and 
forgave the man who, when there was neither suspicion nor 
proof of his crime, confessed it, and placed himself at their 
mercy. ‘To promote him, or even to keep him in their London 
office, was, of course, impossible ; but they sent him out to 
one of their branch houses in Canada; and there he and his 
‘little girl’? are spending their first Christmas (this very 
Christmas of the good year 1883) in peace and love, and in the 
enjoyment of a fair share of this world’s prosperity... 








“UNA TOCCATA.” 

Una toccata, literally a touch, is the Italian noun signifying the 
production of a few notes, or striking a few chords or playing 
a not very elaborate melody or harmony, on a musical instru- 
ment by way of essay or prelude—as a sonata di preludio. Itis 
therefore not quite analogous to the employment by the 
French of the verb toucher, as in toucher le piano, which means 
simply playing that instrument, and has not a counterpart 
in the Stalian toceare. For the Italians employ the verb 
giuocare, to play, as we do in reference to instrumental 
performances. ‘‘Una toccata’’ is, therefore, a happy 
idiom, and is very appropriately applied ~to- name the 
drawing contributed by Miss Constance Phillott to the last 
exhibition of the Royal Water Colour Society. The Italian 
word consorts with the type of the fair girl ‘‘touching’’ her 
mandoline, and with the reminiscences of Venetian and Flo- 
rentine belle donne of the days of Giorgione and Titian and 
Leonardo, whom she resembles in the disposal of her luxuriant 
hair, and the full-sleeved fashion of her sumptuous robe. 
She is very likely an improvisatrice, so instinct with music and 
passion, art and try, does she seem to be. The figure is 
altogether full of the sentiment of Italian song and beauty 
and love. 7. 2. @ 


DID THEY KEEP THEIR 
CHRISTMASES ? 
an the Slaves of the reading-lamp, 
ose pen, or it Gillottian substitute ‘ 
lle as the members of the military 
the Dictators of the Republic of Letters ; 
poets, the dramatists, the the novelists, the 
, who have made the literature of Britain famous all 
over the world. I want to know how they were accustomed 
to spend their Christmases—whether they took their pleasure 
ut Yule-tide jovially, or soberly, or even sadly: what they 
had for dinner, mostly, on Christmas Day ; whether they 
danced, or played cards, or forfeits, or blindman’s buff, or the 
fool generally, on Christmas night. I have been making some 
researches on the subject lately, but am sorry to have to state 
that at the outset I was met in my inquiries by a sad rebuff. 

In the first place, I found in the course of a fortnight’s 
hard reading material enough bearing on the subject of 
Authors’ Christmases to fill a small octavo of, say, two hundred 
pages. Christmases as they were kept by Evelyn and Pepys, 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, Dickens and Thackeray, Charles 
Lamb and ‘Thomas Carlyle, Washington Irving and Longfellow, 
Oliver Goldsmith and Samuel Johnson, all seemed with open 
arms to inviteme. Yes; Icould have easily made atale of two 
hundred bricks as the first instalment, mind you, of literary 
Christmases But what said the esteemed Editor of this 
Journal, ‘‘ ‘Copy’ for two columns, my good Sir, and not a 
line more.’’ ‘That was rebuff number one. 

Now for disappointment Number Two. I picked up the 
other day what may possibly be a copy of the First Edition 
of the Spectator in volume form: that is to say, it is in seven 
volumes, smal] octavo, the papers beginning on Thursday, 
Ist March, 1711, and ending Saturday, Dec. 6, 1712. Then 
come the index and “ Finis ;.’ and on the titlepage the date 
of publication (‘‘ by 8. Buckley, at the Dolphin, in Little 
Britain, and Jacob 'Tonson, at Shakespear’s Head, over against 
Catherine-street, in the Strand’’) is 1712. We all know that 
on the termination of the seventh volume the Spectator was dis- 
continued for about eighteen months; and that after eighty 
numbers had been published it was again dropped, and, so far 
as the original contributors were concerned, dropped for ever. 
The eighth volume, beginning Friday, 18th June, 1714, and 
ending 20th December, in the same year, makes the whole 
work extend over a period of nearly three years; but it only 
covers one Christmas Day, Tuesday, 25th December, 1711. Now 
here was disappointment number two. It befell me when 
reading the Christmas Day paper in question I found that 
had nothing whatever to do with Christmas. The article isa 
solemn homily by Addison on ambition—a lay sermon, indeed, 
with a Greek quotation from Stobius: 

No slumber seals the eye of Providence 
Present to ev’ry action we commence, 
This is excellent ; but I had been in hopes of lighting on some- 
thing about the social observance of Christmas. Looking back- 
ward, to Christmas Eve, I find the Right Honourable Joseph 
Addison preaching another stately sermon on the subject of 
fame: text, a Greek one from Hesiod. Nothing about shap- 
dragon, or about the children gobbling up the plums which 
their imprudent parents have permitted them to stone. Look- 
ing forward, to Boxing Day, I discovered an article by Steele 
about dramatic and operatic performances :—a very witty and 
humorous performance, but quite destitute of any reference to 
crackers and Christmas boxes. ‘To complete my mortification, 
no index to any one of the editions of the Spectator contains a 
single allusion to the festival of Christmas ; and I cannot read 
all the seven volumes of my 1715 edition through while the 
printer’s boy is waiting in the hall for copy. Surely Sir Roger 
de Coverley must have had something to say about Christmas ; 
but I have not the late Mr. W. H. Wells’ admirable 
monograph on Sir Roger by me; and for my life (perhaps 
my memory is getting a little shaky) I cannot recall any 
Christmas utterances either of the worthy Knight or of Will 
Honeycomb. 

But I was not to be baffled. I turned to Swift's ‘“‘ Journal 
to Stella’’; and there, to my qualified delight, ‘‘I struck 
ile,’’ as they say in Petrolia. The first Christmas mentioned 
in the Journal is in 1710; and Swift tells Hester Johnson 
that on Christmas Eve he went to Court before church, 
and that in one of the rooms, there being but little com- 
pany, ‘‘a fellow in a red coat and without a sword’’ came 
up and asked the Doctor how the ladies were. ‘‘ What 
ladies?’’ asked the Rev. Dr. Swift. He said, Mrs. Dingley and 
Mrs. Johnson. ‘‘ Very well, said I [the Doctor], when I 
heard from them last; but, pray, when came you from thence 
(sie), Sir?’’ The gentleman in the red coat replied that he 
was never in Ireland; but just then Lord Winchelsea 
came up, ‘‘and the man went off.’”’ Afterwards Swift con- 
descended to remember that the ‘‘man’’ was one Vedeau, 
an ex-shopkeeper, who had left his counter and trade 
for the Army. After Swift had been to church he 
went to Court again, and thence Lady Mountjoy carriéd 
him to her house to dinner; but he stayed not long, and, 
coming home early, went to bed, to save firing. On the 
twenty-fifth, ‘‘ Presto’’ has actually the grace to wish Stella 
and Dingley a Merry Christmas; and he proceeds to tell them 
that he went to church at eight in the morning, came home 
at ten, and went to Court at two. It was a collar day; all 
the Knights ofthe Garter wearing the insignia of the Order. 
‘* This is likewise,’’ adds the journalist, ‘‘ collar day all over 
England in every house ; at least, where there is brawn. That 
is very well,’’ he adds, in admiration of his own rather thin 
joke. The Doctor dined with his ‘‘ neighbour Ford, because 
all people dine at home on this day.’”? Thus, half contemp- 
tuously, he dismisses Christmas in its festive aspect. On the 
twenty-sixth he writes that, ‘‘ by the Lord Harry,’’ he shali be 
undone with Christmas boxes.. ‘‘ The rogues at the coffee- 
house have raised their tax, everyone giving a crown; and I 
gave mine for shame, besides a great many half-crowns to 
great men’s porters, &e.”’ Afterwards the Doctor went by 
water to the City, to dine with Alderman Barber, the printer. 
Not a very merry Christmas; that is why my admi- 
ration for the description of it was ‘‘ qualified.’”’ Let us 
turn to the Christmas of 1711. Swift’s letter to Stella on 
Christmas Eve leaves a bitter taste in the mouth. After 
abusing the Whigs and Lord Somers, and alternately scolding 
and petting Stella, he says: ‘‘ What sort of Christmas? Why, 
I have had no Christmas at all; and has it really been Christ- 
mas of late ? I never once thought of it.’’ He dined on Christmas 
Eve with Secretary St. John. They sat down at six in the 
afternoon and- sate talking—St.-.John would never allow Swift 
to look at his watch—till twoin the morning. What wondrous 
talk it must have been! The conversation was moistened, no 
doubt, by liberal potations of burgundy, florence, and tokay ; 
and yet I can scarcely realise the idea of its being.Christmas 
Eve talk. The Doctor leaves the proceedings of Christmas 
Day a blank, save the intimation that he dined at Mr. Stone’s, 
in the City, and went to bed at ten ; and that on Boxing Day he 
took pills and some of the ‘‘ bitter drink’”’ which Lady Kerry had 
sent him. At Christmas, 1712, Swift writes to Stella a little 
more humanly. He gave his man-servant Patrick half a crown 
for his Christmas box ‘‘on condition he would be good, and he 
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came home drunk at midnight.”’ I have taken a memorandum 
of it,’’ adds the Doctor, I design never to 
rive Fim a groat more. eruel cold.’’ Yes, indeed. 
“IT wish M. D Christ- 
many a on ncholy.”” He 
go to church, it snowed so iously ; but he 
in the afternoon to dine by with Mrs. 
mrigh, and her daughter Vanessa was of thi company. 
Ah, poor Stella; I don’t think your Christmas in Ireland 
would have been a very merry one had you known where your 
jover was dining on Christmas Day! Now I turn to the last 
Christmas in the Journal. On Christmas Day he “carried ’’ 
Parnell to dinner at Lord Bolingbroke’ s, and ‘‘ Parnell behaved 
himself very well, and Lord Bolingbroke was mightily pleased 
with him.’’ On Boxing Day Swift went to wish the Duke of 
Ormond a happy Christmas, and presented half a crown to his 
Grace’s porter. Afterwards he dined with Lord Treasurer 
Harley, who ‘‘ chid him for being absent three days.’’ ‘‘ Less 
civility and more interest,’”? snarls Harley’s grateful guest to 
Stella. In the June of the same year he arrived in Ireland as 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, to become more and more famous 
as ‘‘ Gulliver’’ and the ‘‘ Drapier,’’ but to go mad at last, and 
die, as he himself put it, ‘‘like a poisoned rat in a hole.’’ 

‘*A Merry Christmas to you!’’ So; I find that pleasant 
greeting coming from over the sea, even from the gloomy, 
antique city of Ravenna, in Italy, in a letter written by Byron 
to Thomas Moore on Dec. 25, 1820. But the noble bard has 
naught to say either about the sanctity of the season or its 
concurrent merry-making. His Christmas effusion is mainly 
devoted to the development of a proposal that on his return to 
London he and the authcr of ‘‘ The Loves of the Angels’’ 
shall conjointly start and edit a newspaper. The Byronic 
views of what a newspaper should be, and his opinions on th 
English newspaper press in his own day, are highly entertaiz.- 
ing. ‘‘There must always be in it,’’ he writes, alluding to 
the projected journal, ‘a piece of poetry from one or 
other of us two: leaving room, however, for such dilettante 
rhymers as may be deemed worthy of appearing in the same 
column; but this must be a sine qué non; and also as much 
prose as we can compass. We will take an office—our names 
not announced, but suspected—and, by the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, give the age some new lights upon policy, poesy, 
biography, criticism, morality, theology, and all other ism 
ality, and ology whatsoever. I doubt not that we could dis- 
place the commonplace blackguards who have so long disgraced 
common-sense and the common reader. They have no merit 
but practice and impudence, both of which we may acquire ; 
and as for talent and culture, the devil’s in it if such proofs 
as we have given of both can’t furnish out something better 
than the ‘ funeral baked meats’ which have so coldly set forth 
the breakfast-table of all Great Britain for so many years.”’ 

Sir Walter Scott, it would appear, thought a little more 
about Christmas in its holiday aspect than, to judgef:om Byron’s 
letters, the author of ‘‘Childe Harold’’ did. In Lockhart’s 
‘* Life of Scott ’’ are preserved some extracts from the journal 
of Captain Basil Hall, who was a guest at Abbotsford during 
a Christmas very grandly kept in 1824. Captain Hall 
describes the State rooms at Abbotsford as ‘‘lighted with oil 
gas in a style of extraordinary splendour.’’ At the present 
day, ‘‘oil gas’’ lends ‘‘ extraordinary splendour ”’ chiefly to 
costermongers’ barrows on the kerb in Goodge-street, Totten- 
ham-court-road, on Saturday nights. ‘‘The passages, also, 
and the bed-rooms,’’ continues the gallant captain, “are 
lighted in a similar manner. The whole establishment 
is on the same footing—I mean the attendance and 
entertainment—all in good order, and an air of punctuality 
and method, without any wash or ostentation, pervades every- 
thing.’’ But the grandest festivities of the season were 
reserved for ‘‘ Hogmanay ’’ or New-Year’s Eve, when there 
was a constant succession of ‘‘ Guisards,’’ or boys dressed up 
in fantastic caps, with their shirts over their jackets, and with 
wooden swords in their hands. These youthful mummers 
paraded in the grounds of Abbotsford, aud acted a rustic play, 
of which the hero was one Goloshin, who “got killed ina 
battle for love,’’ but was presently brought to life again by a 
doctor of the party. ‘Supper at Abbcisford was over just at 
midnight; and as the clock was striking twelve, we all stood 
up, after drinking a hearty bumper to the Old Year, and, 
having joined hands cross-wise, each with his right hand 
seizing his neighbour’s left, all joined chorus in an appropriate 
song sung by Sir Adam Fergusson, a worthy Knight possessed 
of infinite drollery. ‘Then followed other toasts of a loyal 
description, and then a song, a good, red-hot Jacobite song, 
‘To the King,’ beginning :-— ; 

Here ’s to the King, boys, 
Ye ken wha’ I mean, boys. 

A merry Christmas and a memorable Hogmanay, indeed. 
‘* Still, still,’? emphatically adds Captain Basil Hall, ‘‘it was 
ponderous. Not all the humour and miraculous vivacity and 
readiness of our host could save it—long blank pauses 
occurred, and then a feeble whisper— but little more, and the 
roar of a jolly toast subsided into ahoillowcalm. I dwell upon 
all this merely to make people consider how useless a thing it 
is to get up such things nowadays. If Walter Scott, with all 
appliances and means to boot—in his noble house, surrounded 
by his own choice friends—full of health and all he can wish, 
is unable to exempt a Hogmanay party from the soporific effect 
proverbially attendant upon manufactured happiness, who else 
need venture on the experiment.’’ There are a good many people 
not necessarily cynics nor hypochondriacs who might be in- 
clined to say ‘‘ditto’’ to Captain Basil Hall, even in these 
hilarious Christmas-keeping days. As for good Sir Walter, I 
must not let his Christmases at Abbotsford pass without 
noting what he wrote on coming home at Yuletide, 1827. 
‘* My reflections on entering my own gate to-day were of a 
very different and more pleasing cast than those with which I 
had left this place about six weeks ago. I was then in doubt 
whether I should fly my country, or become avowedly bank- 
rupt and surrender my library and household furniture with 
the life-rent of my estate, to sale. . . . No doubt, had I 
taken this course at once, I might have employed the 
money I have made since the insolvency of Constable and 
Robinson’s houses in compounding my debts. But I could 
not have slept sound, as I now cau, under the comfortable 
impression of receiving the thanks of my creditors, and 
the conscious feeling of discharging my duties as a man 
of honour and honesty. ...If I die in the harrows, as 
is very likely, I shall die with honour; if I achieve my task 
I shall have the thanks of all concerned, and the appro- 
bation of my own conscience. And so I think I can fairly face 
the-return of Christmas Day.’”’ All honour to Walter Scott, of 
Abbotsford. Not wholly without reason had Captain Basil 
Hall moralised on ‘‘the soporific effect attendant on manu- 
factured happiness ;’’ but in the case of Scott he had de- 
liberately ‘‘ manufactured happiness ’’ for himself by setting 
himself to a gigantic task—the payment in full of his creditors. 
On his happiness thus manufactured there was certainly attend- 
ant a ‘‘ soporific effect.’’ It was the sound sleep of an honest 
man ; about the very best kind of sleep that we can wish for at 
Christmas, or at any other season of the year. A Merry Christ- 
mas to us all; and from debt and duns, and the alguazil, 
Domine libera nos! Georce Avucustus Sata. 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd.) 


OETZMANN & CO, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, NEAR TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


CARPETS. o.& Co. have now on show an Immense STOCK of WILTON, AXMINSTER, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDERRH -—’T) RIN IT1T'U RE- 















wa TZMANN and 00.7 5 pote red Design, the “‘ QUE EN 
NE,” manufactured at the ROYAL PORCELAIN 
WORKS, WORCESTER, exclusively for OETZMANN and 
CO., is most artistic in shape, design, and cojourings, and of 
the high chee i and finish for which these celebrated Works 
are noted; while the prices are a. higher than are often 
charged for lower qualities. T SERVICE of Twenty- 
eight Pieces,in New Brown. Biee, Pink, or Green, with 
Burnished Gold Lines and Edges, £1 1s. Coloured Tilus- 
trations forwarded, post-free, on application. A small Spe- 
cimen Cup and Saucer, in any of the. above colours, for- 
warded, safe ly vicked and Poste -free,on receipt of 15stamps. 
The * QUEE NNE” SERVICES being very suitable 
fora Pre ssent, OF 1ANN and CU. will forward them, 
safely packed and CARRIAGE PAID, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of 1s, 6d. extra. 


j MINSTER, and every description of CARPETS, Best Quality and Newest Designs. 0. and CO. are also showing 
4 CARPETS. a large Importation of Finest Quality FOREIGN CARPETS, much below usual prices. EURIN ITU RE. 
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a THE “NORFOLK” COAL-VASE. 
With Brass Mountings and Loose 
: Lining, Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, 268, 6de, Sis. 6d 
Re wenn F BLACK AND GOLD OR WALNUT DOUBLE CHIME CLOCK, . ict wahisrsdcinsty tien THE “pager LADY'S a as 
Ae THE PRINCE OF WALES LADY’S In Handsome Antique Ebonized case, with massive Stuffed very soft £114 0 
i EAS AND GOLD DECORATED Ormoulu Mounts and silvered dial. Best English Ditto, all Lair . 180 
¥ Y-CHAIR, CORNER BRACKET, 8s. 94. movements. Chimes the Quarters on eight bells, and Gentleman's ditto, with “arms, 
ery comfortable ° os -. £113 0 4 strikes the Hours on cathedral- toned gone larger size, to match ° . 21226 
‘ Superior ditto, all hair * 116 0 Post-free, 9d. extra. Various Designs, from 25 guineas upwards, 





as wi EARLY ENGLISH GLASS. 
yi 5 fi eed] ork, 15 in 
THE “STELLA.” high by 13 in, wide, im Walnut, Oak, THE NEW “QUEEN ANNE” TABLES. 


SUPERIOR WALNUT EARLY EBONIZED EARLY ENGLISH Black or gee: Browa, bar} Ivory-Tinted Ware, or Dark or Ebonized. 158, 9d.; Black and Gold, , in § q 4 
ENGLISH CANTERBURY WHATNOT. OCCASIONAL TABLE. are hit. Bis. ad! Mounting Needlework extra Dittcin Fieured or Plain Silk Flash, 208 
. — i t ( eedlework mounted on every - ; 4 7 > oan 
With Drawer | ity: #848 8 2 ft. Ald 6 A large variety of New Designs, from 10s, 6d. to £12 128. tion of Bracket, with or without glee Ditto, superior quality, and extra finish, 380. 64. 
‘ at back. Per post, 1s. extra. 
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HANDSOME EBONIZED _ ORVYOULU-MOUNTED FENDER 
258. 
Fender Stovls, straight or shaped, in stg ete, or Oak, Plain or Inlaid, 








Handsome Early English ditto, from 21s. 
No extra charge for mounting Needlework. 







IMPROVED HAT REST AND COAT SUSPENDER. 
Oak, Mahogany, and other Woods, 
Various lengths. 
From 128, 6d. to 42s, 








THE ORSSEREPIELD SETTEE. 

6 ft. Be in. long, stuffed hair, finished very so éd a - 
ditto, ditto, with spring edge, u ioletred in best manner .. * 

Ditto; ditto, with extra quality hair... % 



















MAHOGANY OR OAK PEDESTAL LIBRARY TABLE. 


4 ft. 4 ft. Gin. 5 ft. 6 ft. 
£2550 .. £150 .. £6100 ., £1000 
6 
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VERY HANDSOME CHIPPENDALE BRACKET. 
00. 990... 200. 610 


With Six Bevel'ed Plates at back. Size, 31t.2in, high by 2ft. 7in. 
wide. £4 48. 
















VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY SMOKING, OR DINING- 
R ‘ OM CHAIR. VERY SUPERIOR RICHLY-CARVED SIDEBOARD, IN AMERICAN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, OR OAK, THE JERSEY EASY-CHAIR. 
Stuffed all Hair, and upholstered in best Leather, £3 13s. 6d. With Bevelled Plates and massive brass mountings : ~ 6 ft. ,25 guineas; 6ft. Gin., 28 guineas; 7ft., 33 guineas. Very comfortable, finished in best manner, £4 2s. 64. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION IN THE SELECTION. ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
IN ORDERING ANY OF THESE ARTICLES, IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER; MENTIONING “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 
HOUSES TO BE LET OR SOLD—TOWN AND COUNTRY-—PARTICULARS FREE ON _ APPLICATION. REMOVALS BY ROAD, RAIL, OR SEA. ESTIMATES FREE. 


OETZMANN & CO., HAMPSTEAD ~ ROAD, LONDON. Peas iing a Fosgn Coal ante Calei wll nd gon vantage 
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13. John Dory. 
14, Ann Chovy. 
15. Sweets, 


10. Saddle of Mutton. 


4. Cod’s Head and Shoulders. 7. Bath Chap. 
8. Pork and Apple Sauce. 11. Tart. 
12. Apple Charlotte. 


2. Filleted Soles. 5. Goose. 
#, Fried Smelts. 6. Sucking Pig. 9. Boned Turkey. 
woTEes AT A CHRISTMAS DINNER. BY OUR DYSPEPTIC ARTIST. 
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To Promote 
the 
Circulation. 


f ceweeecreeee 8 Feces 


To Stimulate 
the Organic 
Action. 


A. Is To 





Seeeeeeeeeeer ences eoreereeeee: eeeee. & 





SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM, 
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LIN SHIADCH OF BAA LTES 


SHOULD WEAR THE 


PALL-MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION'S (21, Holborn Viaduct, London) Trcnatasnall, 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT. |_= 


Universally approved by the Leading I 


*hysicians as the Best, Satest, and most Effectual Remedy for 














To 
Assist 


ororere 











KIDNEY DERANGEMENTS, CONSTIPATION, LOSS OF NERVE POWER, DEFICIENT VITAL ENERGY, ASTHMA, 








catalyse EPILEPSY, PARALYSIS, HYSTERIA, INDIGESTION, SLUGGISH LIVER, Etc. 
And has cured some of the most obstinate and distressing cases, after all other Remedies (so-called) have failed. G33" ~The Electric Current it produces IS THE BEST TONIC IN THE WORLD. 
TESTIMONIALS. | THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 21, Holborn Viaduct, London. TESTIMONIALS. 
The stnsetios of LADIES is directed to the fullowing EPILEPSY. 
HIGHLY ATISI TORY CASE, which is worthy of the 
tion by all who suffer from these distressing 


irr regu ari ties. 
From Mrs. J. HAWKEY, 503, Laverpost Road, Holloway. N., 





April 2ist, 16 

eceived e wearing your Electro- 
rene Belt We i my health every way 
re sm I have 
{ ‘ t your Belt 
i was u the care « ths, suffering 
fr usual irregularition incidental ‘to ‘evility and bad 
circ uation I 4 1 ayain, when 
I ’ vd 1 your (Esctropatnic Belt I cannot say 
e fa f it municate with 

any lady who would like ease panninn { my ase. 


PAINS EN LOENS. 
From Rev. R. ANTRIM, Vicar of Laaeeen, King's Bridge, 


— Devo 
teh t fr ELECTROPATHK 
BEI you. Th pein acrons the loins has 
quite left me er $s energ : y ited, 
Yous invention retains its p rer as long as th Belt 





KIDNEY DISEASE. 


Sergeant-Major A_N. SHILLINGFORD, Duncan Road, 
amagate, writes 


rived from wear 





PACH yone » k 
(K Y LA EXCRUCIATING I 
a I vow ILY I really t k yo 
t " ling to the length of my days 
s r t 
FEEBLE © RO ULATION. 





Mrs. ELLEN BARLOW, Cross Spas, Accrington, Sept. 
20th, 1883. write: 


The E) petropethie Spine Band ond Waist Belt which I 
pr have been very beneficial. 
M t ygain 4 very rarely have any pain, 
a h was in a wr hed 1dition, is now 
m rm 5 not part with them for money, and I 
think it is nly right to ti ll you how he Ipful they have been 


EXTREME WEAKNESS AND 
GENERAL DEBILITY. 
From Miss H. READ, Faalstone, Bishopstoke, nr. Salisbury. 


lam most thankful to say that the | Epete thic Belt I pro- 
ured ¢ you is do ing me a great de a ae had been for 
long time suffering from oem f- and general 
debility tre ides some internal disorder, but since wearing the 


Beit | am very much better 


> TESTIMON, 
ov oero oro BEHADONAPPLIcg 7 nats RHE, Y) oe 











21 HOLBORNVIADUCE-LONDON. 


OF 
FRAUDULENT 











TATION 
NO ACID F 
SEQUIRED 











edical ‘Officers of ‘the Association, qualified and 
> mi oe tered Medical Men, who have made the applicati on of Elec- 





| TuPORTART TO INVALIDS~™ <utng 


sultation {p erson only or by letter), at the PRIVATE CONSULTATION ROOMS of the Pall Mall Electric Association, 21, Holborn 
Viaduct, London xperienced Lady is also in attendance I 
___ Residents ata distance r shor ould sen 1) for a Private Adv tee Form. _ post free. 


| THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 21, Holborn Viaduct, London. 





On receipt of Post Office Order or Chequo for 2an/-, payable to C. B. HARNESS, Managing Director, THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ied 





ADDRESS 


ty to the Cure of Disease a special study, attend daily for con- 














Rev. C. mee 4 he] Bridgend, writes, 


uly 20th. 
oh ¢ appliances I received from you for my lady friend three 
ago have done her a great deal of ,ood in regard to 
E PIL 'E PSY. Instead of having the fits at the rate of six or 


seven a day she has had none since, 
SCI A v I CA, 
Mrs. M. A. BURTON, Lower Kingston, Ringwood, writes : 


** My husband for many wecks suffered severely from 
SCIAT 1c A. and after suffering intensely for nine weeks, during 
1 time he was almost entirely confined to the sofa, he sent 






> of your Electropathic Belts; the day after he put it on 

n entirely left him, leaving only a weakness which 
ually wore off, and he has had no return of pain since.— 
ust 7, 1883,” 


BRONCHITIS AND ASTMUOMA. 


W. W. PUTTOCK, 62, Douglas-terrace, gaia Lar 
September 12th, 1583, writes 
“On May 6th, 1883, Mrs. Puttock was ph ill with bron- 










chitis and asthma, and her recovery was coubtful—we had 
to prop her up with pillows. She could retain nothing on 
her stomach but a little weak brand ay an nd char . The 
interval between the coughing fits did not exceed ‘fifteen 
minutes. Under these conditions I wrote for y 
Lung Invigorator. I have now to inbor 


Puttock is better than she has been for 30 yea 
and asthma entirely gone. 





From Dr. C. LEMPRIERE, te al &c , £t. John’s College, 


I beg to testify that the ELECTROPATHIC BELT you sent 
best 


to my order has completely answered not only as the 
CURATIVE, but I dare to think PREVENTIVE. I contrac 
some years ago, in Syria, PERIOSTEUL RHEUMATIS 
renders ine peculiarly sensitive of atmospheric change: 
therefore, speak positively on the advantages the Belt affords; 
nor is my experience singular, as I constantly receive testimon 
from others ipsa afiected.—Yours faithfully, CHAS. LE M- 
of 








PRIERE. D, 


Dr. JOHN G. G. GIBSON, writes: 

I prescribe it for ay patients with the hap} 55 ; Tene? Its 

cures are unquestionable.—Dr. JOHN G. GIBSO 
Dr. WILLS, Crewkerne, writes : 

Your ELECTROPATHIC BELT is the best of its kind that I 
have ever seen. Many ef my patients spec tk very highly of it, 
and I have witnessed some remarkable cures in « ases of Rheu- 
matism and Nervous Debility. The invention is, I think, very 
valuable. 





Please forward size rowid the waist when ordering the 
a ELECTROPATHIC BELT.” 





will forward, post free, to any part of the United Kingdom, the ELECTROPATHIC BE 
NOTE An Eighty-Page Treatise, copiously illustrated, entitled “ELECTROPATHY; or, DR. SCOTT’S Sore TO HEALTH,” Post Free. 


CIATION, Ld.,21, Holborn Viaduct, London, 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS made from 21/- to £101 10s. to unit all cases and forms of disease. 





The PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, Ld 


PARIS: 32bis, Boulevard Haussmann, 
NEW YORK : 12, East Fourteenth Street, 


CHIEF OFFICE : 


’ 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 





THE WILSON PATENT COOKING RANGES. 


CLOSE OR OPEN FIRES. 

75 PER CENT SAVED. 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 
AWARDED TEN PRIZE MEDALS FOR SIMPLICITY, 
ECONOMY, AND SMOKE CONSUMPTION, 
the latest being the Highest Award at the Great Inter- 


national Fisheries Exhibition; also the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain, held at Glasgow. 


Owing to the enormous increase of business, have 
removed to more extensive Premises, the Largest in 





This is tas sdst rerfoct “reparation for Preserving 


London of the kind. 
227, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Price-Lists Free. Inspection Invited. "Daily in Use. 








and Beautifying the Skin ever Produced. 
ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL S ¥ MIN( } TO N’S 
ROUCHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, ETC., 
IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its Use THE SKIN is rendered 
SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
and preserved from all the ill effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, end HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION 


should be without it at this Season of the Year. —. 
If used after Dancing or Visiting heated apartments, GOLD ME DAL, 1882, 





For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE. 





PATENT HIGH PRESSURE 


STEAM PREPARED 


PEA FLOUR, 


FOR SOUPS, THICKENING GRAVIES, &c. 
tia ses eiam|SYMINGTON’S PEA SOUP, 2332 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 
OF VYSE-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Let every reader 







Supply se this send for our 
wautifully new 

lilustrated Cata- 

All Goods logue, containing 
at 1000 unsolicited tes- 
timonials and over 

Wholesale 50) fins Copper- 


plate Engrevings 
* of Watches, Jewel- 
25s = lery, and Electro- 
° Plate. Sent gratis 
and post-firee, on 
application, to any 
part of the world. 
GENTLEMEN'S 
FINE SILVER, 
Ho crystal glass, 


oo ADIES’ FINE 
SILVER, _ flat 
crystal glass,highly 
finished move- 
-ments, 25s 
YOUTHS’ FINE 
SILVER, _ fiat 
crystal glass, 25s. 

LADIES’ GOLD 
LEVERs, in exqui- 
ad chased cases, 


95s GENT pp oeAYy 
*CASED GOLD 


LEV ERS 
GENT’S SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH HALL- MARKED 
LEVERS, 60s. 

GENT'S Bu EE KEYLESS HUNTING CASES, ENGLISH 
HALL-MARKED, 67s. 6d. 

These Watches ref equently sold for treble the money. 

Cheques or Post Office Orders must be made payab le to the 


Company’s Manager, Mr. A. PERCY, oa receipt of which any 
Bottles, 1s, 28. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. MAKES A DISH OF RICH SOUP. READY FOR THE TABLE IN ONE MINUTE. Watch will be registered, post-free, to any part of the United 
“Any size free for 3d, extra, by the Sole Makers : Sold in Packets and Tins, by Grocers, Confectioners, and Provision Merchants. everywhere. worl, hes ane Se 94,00 J ares ing, Rink, cy Co. by a mr 

M. KEETHAM and SON, Chemistry, Cheltenham. W. SYMINGTON and CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. and Messrs. King, Hamilton, and Co., Calcutta. 














SAMUEL BROTHERS, “tors,” 65 & 67, LUDGATE: HILL, “rc” 
pe Swit = 


TTT IR ear, RESISLN A 
FABRIC RES 


wen eed ial 


iectiinns? 3. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7 8. ‘a 9. 10, 11. [Coprricur, 
“JACK TAR” DEMI- | “NORFOLK” SUIT, | “JACK TAR” SUIT,| “SAVOY” SUIT, | “OXONIAN” SUIT, “EDINBORO” “ETON” SUIT, “HIGHLAND” EDINBORO” “PRINCE” SUIT, | “JERSEY” SUIT, 
for BOYS of for BOYS of for BOYS ef for BOYS of SUIT, for BOYS of for BUYS of SUIT, for BOYS of DEMI-SUIT, for for BOYS of for BOYS of 
wees BOYS of % to 9 years. 2% to 9 years. 3 te 1 years. 15 years and upwards. 9 to 17 years. 9 to 17 years. | 24 to 7 years. BOYS of 8 to 12 years. 9 to ll years. 2 to 9 years. 


Enlarged Illustrations of the above, and many other styles, are shown in the ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST (250 Illustrations), which is forwarded post-free on application. Patterns post-free. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, “iois:,” 65 & 67, LUDGATE-HILD, “ic” 
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7 IRKMAN and SON’S 
Aw GRAND and UPRIGHT pn eons 
may be had with IRUN, STEEL (for which they 
hold the sole Patents), or WOODEN 
Vertical and Overstrung. T 
and fitted with the newest Rejwtition Check Actions 
and the best Machine-covered Hi tummers, thius render- 
ing them unrivalled in ‘one, ‘Touch, Finish, and 
Durability. 


7 IRKMAN and SON’S 

‘. recent, manufactures inc Pra a SHORT OVER- 
STRUNG IRON GRAND (only 5ft. 9in. long), and 
an UPRIGHT STEEL GRAND (height 4ft. 5in.), 
with an entirely new Repetition Check Ac tion. 


yIRKMAN and SON’S 
Pianos are all i dale, Hire, or on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTE A large selection of Second- 


hand Instrume! = an ays in Stock. 








Lyre = PIANOS.—Messrs. E RARD, of 


treat Beri boron, street, London, and 13, Rue de 


r 





r akers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess 
of W hes 8, G AUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being sold 
bearing the name of “ Erard’’ which are nt of their mt unufacture, 
For information as to authenticity, apply at 1s, Great Marl- 
borough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 guineas. 


: | 

E RARDS’ " PIANOS.—-COTTAGES, from | 

4 50 guineas | 

OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


ILLIAMS’ PIANO PIECES. 


SCADES, Fiftieth Edition. 
Ms. 








| F AN GION 7 





Twentieth Edition. 





ARADE, 
MOONIL. Ges r 4 ARC H OF ELVES. 
ON THE WAT 
W. W1LLIAMs ial 6 





221, Tottenham-court-road. | 


TWO LADIES. —SALE of NEW ‘MUSIC at | 
a large reduction and. post-free. All new Songs, Pieces, 

stovk. New copies, best e 

, 8d. Catalogues sent post-fre 

, Barns bury-street, Lonwon, N. tablished 1827. 


7 r To 
ACADEMY OF Mt SIC. 
Instituted 1822, 
Incorporated by Royal ¢ Jnarter 1830. 
Under the Immedis ite z 
Her Most Gracious MA. J QUE fe N 
and the Royal Family 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of Dupiey 
ep ‘ipal—Professor Sir G. A. MACFARRE 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY. JAN. 21, 
1884, and will terminate on Saturday, April 26. Candidates for 
admission, bringing music they can perlorm, may be examined 
at the Institution on Saturday, Jan. 19, at Eleven o’Cloc 
By order JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Te nterden-street, Hanover- square, 


I oe sUTES.—nUDALL, CARTE, and CO., 
Patentees of the Cylinder Fintes. 





Morrart, 


R' JYAL 












Fiutes in Gold, Silver, 
Cocoa Wood, and Ebonite. IJlustrated Descriptive List on 
application. Flutes from 4 guineas. 
23, Berners-street, London, W. 
7 r r r : 
THE CONCERT HORN, which has the 
same fingering as the Cornet, from its delicate tone, is 
becoming a great favourite for drawing-room use. Catalogues 
of Orchestral and Military Instruments free 
RUDALL, CARTE, and CO., 23, Berners-stree t, London, W. 


K> 30NI J E 8. —These | 
instruments never crack In any limes a, the lay of their 
mouth-pieces is practically unchangeable, and their tone is 
charming. For Lists of Ebonite Clarioncts, Oboes, &c., apply 

atthe Factory, 23, Berners-street, London, Ww. 


r r TQ 

HROMO - PHOTOGR: AP HY. —KRAUS’ 

PROCESS. The New Art (enabling any person without 

heb te knowledge of either inting or Drawing) to Colour 

*hotographs on convex glas in imitation of China and 

Enamel Painting. Boxes, containing every requisite, 26s. and 

20s. Particulars post-free. Specimens shown on application at 

the Sole Agents. J. BARNARD and SON, 233 (late 339), Oxford- 
street, London, W. 


* = . ° ° 

ITREMANIE, superseding Diaphanie. 

An easy and inexpensive method of decorating windows in 
churches, public buildings, and private houses, by which may be 
produced the rich colouring and beautiful ‘de: signs equal in 
appearance to real stained glass. Handbook of De algns a a 
rey ik tions, 1s. 1d. Boxes, comprising Designs, 
31s. 6d... $28. ‘Particulars post-free. Sole Inventors. J. BARNARD 
and ON, 233 (late 330), Oxtord-street, London, W. 


HY NOT AKE } 


























MAKE YOUR OWN 
LANTERN SLIDES? (‘TRANSFER PROCESS.) 

A Box containing a Sheet of Twelve 3}-inch VIEWS, Glasses, 

Roller, Brush, Varnishes, Mas and Book containing full In- 

structions, 10s. 6d. Particula and Price-Lists post-free.— 











é. BAR NARD and SON, 233 (late 399), Oxford-street, London, W. 





UD A VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 

by this specific, after which it grows the natural colour, 

not grey. Unequalled as a dressing; it causes growth, arrests 

Palline. and I ih “use defies detection. The most harmless and 

7 " al will convince it has no 

equal. Pric id., of ists and Hairdressers. Testi- 
moniels free. —Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OLDEN ‘HAIR. —Robare’s ‘AURE OLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly em Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, d., of all 
principal Perfm- ae Chemists throug ghout the world. 
Age nts, R. HOV DEN and SONs, London. 


Foor rNe- \OUGH. | 
RocHE's HL 2BBAL JEMBROCATION. 


The celebrated effectual cure without internal medicine. Role 
Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, wee en Victoria- 
street (formerly Of 67, St. Paul's- mace el London, whose 
names are engraved on the Government Star 

Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per: Bottle. 


(oats, IRON, and LIME. 
vy) Works—Clay Cross, Chesterfield. 
Chief Office—12, Burwood-place, Edgware-rvad, London, W. 
Sale of Coal phy of 500, ee per annum, 
on deliser 
All pe ee Chie f Office , as above. 


H KIMPTON, TAILOR, &e. 
No common cheap goods k»pt at 
H. Kimpton's Tailoring Estab) ifahine nt, 
105, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall). 


GREAT 


















THE 


NERVE 
TONIC. 


BUNTER’S NERVINS 
will be found to be one of the 
best Nerve Tonics ever dis- 


covered; it gives strength to | 


the nervous system, and in- 
vigorates the entire frame, 
affording relief and effecting 
cure in many complaints over 
which the nerves exert 
conirol, 


CURES NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, LASSITUDE, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 

It is also the Best-known Remedy for TOOTH-ACHE. 


See Medical Testimonials. 

From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport :— Very 
severe cases under my care have found instantaneous 
and permanent relief. I therefore, having used it with 
invariable success, recommend its use to the profession 
and the public.” 

From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston.—*I have ; 
tried Bunter’s Nervine in many cases, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 

Of all Medicine Vendors, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 





| 








PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSON’S 


PRPOLUNE come tr ae 
Medical Profession 
for 


Agwing i 2otten INDIGESTION. 


at 3s., 5s., 

Lozenges, 2s. 6d. and 

4s. 6d.; Globules, 2s., 

8s. 6d., and 6s. 6d.; and Powder, in 1 oz, Bottles, at 


4s. each, 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a 
specific for chronic Dyspepsia, Indigestion, &c., is due 
to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of 
the active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. 
Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like nature, 
Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; 
it is therefore necessary, as a guarantee of its efficacy, 
to see that each Bottle bears the makers’ name, 


MORSON & SON, 


SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 





Hee 3BU CK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
T. Thomas Hubbuck and Son, Whitelead, Oil, 
visti, and Varnish Works, 24, Lime-street, London. 
He’ BBUCK’S ANTI-CORROSIVE 
P. AINTS. 
E UBBUCK’S ANTI- Ox IDATION 


COMPOSITION for Coating Iron and Wood Ships’ 
Bottoms. 








H?® BBUCK ’S PALE BOILED LINSEED 


OIL. 





FLUBBUCK SS WHITELEAD COLOURS 
and VARNISHES. 


Hvssvce’s BINNACLE and COLZA 
OILS. 


} ‘ UBBUCK’S BOILER ‘COMPOSITION. 





PusBsve K’S PAINTS and OILS, properly 
pee aAcke wes for e aporeation. 


if UBBUCK’S PAINTS, OILS, and 
VARNISHES are the best, and the refore the cheape st. 
Beware of C naa rfeits of their Name and ‘Trade-Mark. 
JMAS HUBBUCK and SON, 
White ead. Oil, Paint, and Varnish Works, 
24, Lime-street, London. 





CONSIDER that for Asthma and all 
Throat and Chest Diseases the bet remedy is DR. 
LOCOC lee 8 PULMONIC WAFER — (Signed) J. JoHnson, 
M -P.S 191, ) Meanwood- road, Leed Price Is. Is, 19a. per | Box. 


THIN BUSTS PERFECTED. 


After three years’ wear thousands 
of Ladies refuse all others. The 
only Corset with softly - padded 
laced regulators (patented in 
Europe and America) inside breast 
gores. Imparts this charming con- 
tour and more or Jess fulness to 
figures wanting the roundness of a 
beautifully proportioned bust ; 
regulated to a nicety, increased or 
diminished at pleasure. It perfects 
the fit of every dress, and delight- 
fully supersedes vulgar self-pro- 
claiming ‘ Improvers.’’ Unprece- 
dented Testimonials. Drapers and 
Outfitters can procure it from 
LONDON WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 

If difficulty occur, or doubt of 
its matchless effect, sample sent on 
approval, plain parcel carriage paid, 
after remittance only. 

















IDEAL CORSET. 


EVANS, BALE, & CO. , 52, Aldermanbury, London, 


White or Black, stitched go'd, 8s. 3d., 10s. 9d., 14s. 9d., to 18s. 
le ngth, 13 inches. Bev-are of pe rsuasion to take substitute when 
‘ID EA L” not in stock. Also beware of Corsets called “ Beau 
Ideal’ or similar sounding né we Ss. W hich are quite different. See 
words“ IDEALCORSET, PATENTED,’ stamped on breast regu- 
jators. W aist measure require dof ordinary corset unstri se hed. 




















Everyone would like to have a BILLIARD-TABLE in 
his house, but everyone cannot give up a room for the 
purpose. 

FISHER’S ‘SIMPLICITY ” renders this unnecessary. 
It is a Perfect Dining-Table, a Perfect Billiard-Table ; 
the exact height for either purpose, slate bed, improved 
cushions, no mechanism to get out of order. 

Catalogues post-free. 








D® SMILES’S WORKS. 
- JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER. An 


Autobiograp hy. With Portrait etched by Rajon; and Ninety 
Illustratio Crown 8vo, 

* The who! e range of literary biography may be searched in 
vain for a more inte resting record of an active, useful, successful, 
and happy life than is pres sented by the de lightful ac itobix graphy 


ot Jame 3 Nasmyth.'’—Kdinburgh Review. 
‘We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to 


noti ‘e all that is instructive and interesting in this volume. It 
will be feund equally interesting to stadents of human natare, 
to engineers, to astronomes, ana even toarch@ologists. Armong 
other merits, there are tew books W hich could be put with more 
advantage into a young man’s hands, as affording an Sains ot 
the qualities which conduce to legitimate success in work.’’— 
Quarterly Review. 

LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
New Edition. Portrait and Illustrations. Post 5vo, 6s. 

DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 
Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 

SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Con- 
duct and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 

CHARACTER : a Noble 
Characteristics. Post 8vo, 6s. 

THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Tron 
Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. §Illus- 
trated by Nine Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 
5 vols., 78. 6d. each. 

THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vv, 
78. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: 3aker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Book of 


THAT IS YOU R CREST and “WHAT 

Is YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; colours, 7s. 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall sgh ri th crest, £2s. Manual 
of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 9 CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Maz in's- ines. 








y aoe Nae Fl > 
OCeLes Cs © GUINEA BOX of 
STATION ERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most elegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of Steel 
Die included. Sent to any part for l’.O. order,—T,CULLETON, 
25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane), 


\V TISITING “CARDS, by CUL LE’ "ON. 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, “4 Ww E 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d. —T. 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, st. Martin’s- bans. W. o 








YGRAVINGS from the WORKS 


of 


FRE EN 


ar Edwin Landseer, R.A 
- M. W. — R.A. 

ir. Faed, R. } a, ae eur. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. Alma Tadema, 

Choice artist proof and good Prine _ ssions of the above. 
Also a large Col ection ¥ allthe N neravings. On view @ 
THOMAS McLEAN’S : Hevinarket (next the Theatre). 

Catalogue 8 forwarded on applieation. 


ge | on », R.A. 
rith, R.A. 





NICHOLSON’ Ss 
NEW 


SAMPLES. 
PATTERNS 
FREE. 

Satin Soleil, 
Serges, Velours, 
Fancy Mixtures, 
Bradford Cloths, 
Estamenes, 
Merinos, Cash- 
meres, Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, 
Moires, Plushes, 
Brocades, Bro- 
caded Velvets, 
and all Fashion- 
able Fabrics. 

Patterns Free. 


Illustrations of 
Newest Mantles 


Post-Free 
Velvet-Vel- 


The “CARN "ON." veteen, perfectiy 
The “CARNARVON, Fast Pile, in 


In Scotch Velour, pista or mixed Cloths, Black and all the 
eas. 


richly Braided, 2 guin 
In new Ottoman Cloths, 24 guineas. newest shades. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 


50, 51, 52, and 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London ; 
AND COSTUME COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE. 














“They come a3 a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the W averley Pen.’’—Oban Times. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS. 
1775 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM.—BSee “ Graphic,” 
Try the HINDOO PENS (1, 2, 3). 
OND OO bE 


4INDOO PEN 
EDINBURCA 


D1aGconal Points. 
“They are a treasure.’’—Standard. 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

@@ Sample Box, with all the kinds, by post, 1s. 1d. 
Patentees of Pens and Penholders, 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23 to 33, BLAIR-ST., EDINBURGH. Established 1770. 
Penmakers to her Majesty’s Government Offices. 
Beware of parties offering Imitations of these Pens. 
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THE BEST LINEN MARKER THAT THE WORLD EVER PRODUCED. 





The invention of Ming Shulah, a Japanese chemist. 


child can use it. You ¢ 


You may wash and rub them as hard as you wish, vut )vu can never stir that mark. 


can always carry it in your pocket, and use it as an erdimary pencil. 


It requires no heating, will not wash out, and does not burn the material. A 


It will mark five thousand garments, 
sent free on receipt of Is, 2d. ; or two for 2s. 2d, 


A. FOOT and SON, 101, GRAY’S-INN-ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED NEARLY 50 YEARS. 





MOORE and MOORE, 


104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E.C. 


IRON PIANOFORTES, 


For Cash (less a liberal discount), for Hire, or on the Three-Years’ System. Carriage free. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST POST-FREE, 


HARMONTUMS & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


and Costumes 








PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-ST. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


GILKS AND VELVETS. 


58 New Shades of Silk mSrventouR, ayecelly made for 
evening wear per yard 6 6 
58 New Shades of All- silk Duchesse Satin, extremely rich 
recommended for durability per yard 6 6 
58 Shades of New French Silke... 
68 shades of Rich Ottoman Silks 
58 Shades of Silk Veivet fnom 


peryard 3 
peryard 411 
per yard 5 6 


. * . . 6 

58 Shades of Brocaded Vel vets per vord il 
68 Shades of Twill Silks, very bright, : spec sally edapte ed for 

Evening and Dinner Costumes per yard 2 6 

58 Shades of Brocaded Ottoman Silk. per yanl 411 
58 Shades of New Brocaded Satins, to match the plain Silks, 

Satins, and Velvets . per yard 2 6 


NEW DRESS “MATERIALS. 
Nun's Cloths, Grenadines, and other fabrics, 8. d. 8. d. 


suitable for Evening and Ball Dresses 
from, peryard O010t0 1 4 


| 

Cashmere-Merinos, very wide per yard in 
New Winter Dresses, in every combination of 

Colour and Style. T he full Dress .. from 10 6W16 6 


All the Historical and Military Wool Tartans 
always in stock. 
Rich Velvet-Velveteens, bt wide, White, Black 
and all Colours .. .. from, per yord 2 6to 3 6 
All-Wool Serges, in every make and colour, in- 
cluding the ‘De svonshire, Scarboro’, Witney, 
&ec . from, per yard 0 9to 2 6 
Winter Skirtings, s2inc hes wide. . from, per yard 1 4to 4 6 


N EW COSTU MES. 


In Cashmere a? Reige, trimmed with Silk, Satin, or £ «#. d. 
Embossed Velvet, in all the newest designs, com 
plete from 313 6 
1n Cloth, suitable for Walking or » Brave Hing Costumes, 
plain . from 218 6 
Braided, in the newe at designs, complete from 313 6 
In Nun’s Cloth, for CVOERS wear, spree Cream or 


Vhite Lace from 1 9 6 
Trimmed Brocaded Silk and Lace os .from 2 4 0 
Lrocaded Velvet and Satin Costumes, rich shades 8 + 619 6 
Satin and Broché Dinner Dresses, very che op 616 6 


Stylish Silk Costumes, with handsome Beaded Trim- 
mings 
Paris Models, in Silk, ‘Satin, or Velvet. 


919 6 
. | from 1515 0 


E VENING COSTUMES. 


8. d. 
Black Fibre Grenadine Dresses .. ee .. from 18 9 
Black and Coloured oie ls Net Dre s8e8 F .. from 6 6 
peg Lace Dresses, trims ed Satin .. +. from 6&2 6 
Black Broché Gre’ nadine, trimmed Lace “a .. from 45 6 


ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 


gaia oR ROBINSON, OXFORD-ST. 





KF AMILY MOU RNING. — IMPORT ANT 


TO FAMILIES. 
Families requiring supplies of FIRST or DEEP MOURNING 
will derive great advantages by making their purchases 
At PETER ROBINSON’S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
‘* REGENT-STREET.” 
Large or Small Orders are supplied at Extremely 
Moderate Charges, and in Correct Taste, 


Experienced Dressmakers and Milliners are kept purposely to 
travel to all parts of England—no matter the distance—with 
goods for selection, and to take orders (free of any expense 
whatever to the pu: chaser), and will be sent 

IMMEDIATELY 
ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM. 


Widow's Drese, beautifully fitted and made 


complete, from ee oe 4 &. 
Widow's Bonnet and Cap, from ee -. £1 10s, 
Widow's Mantle or Paletot, from 2 @. 


Young Ladies’ Dresses,complete,from.. £3 %. 
Children's Dresses, complete, from «» £1 10s, 


Mourning for Servants supplied exceptionally cheap, 


French and English Dressmaking. 





FUNERALS CONDUCTED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY AT 
STATED CHARGES. 


256 to 262, REGENT- STRE ET, LONDON. 





C# LORODYNE. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
(COLDS, BEONCHITIS, &e. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

This wondertul remedy was discovered by Dr. J. 
Collis Browne, and tie word Chlorodyne coined Ly 
him expressly to designate it. There never has been a 
remedy so vastly beneficial te suffering humanity, and 
it is a subject of deep concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by having imitations 
yressed upon them on seeonns of cheapness and as 
being the same thing, Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chioro- 
dyne is a totally distinct thing from the spurious com- 
ee Jhlorodyne, the use of which only ends 
n disappointment an tailure. 





De COLLIS BROWNE’S 
C if ORODYNE is a liquid medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm and refreshing sleep, 
without headache, and invigorates the nervous system 

when exhausted, 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 





CHLORODYNE is the 


GREAT SPECIFIC for CHOLERA, 
[D*SENTERY, [ARR EA. 


Earl Russel] communicated to the College of Phy- 
sicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the eflect that cholera 
had been raging fearfully, and that the only re medy 
of any aervace was © ilorodyne. — See “ Lancet,” 
Dec. 31, 1864. 

The Ge neral Board of Health, London, reports that 
it acts asacharm. One dose generally sufficient. 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medica! staff, Calcutta, states: — 
“two doses comple any cured me of diarrhaa. 


I R. J. COLLIS. BROWNI E’S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


JPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
4 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 


and is the true palliative in 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
(TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, &c. 
MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The immense sale of this remedy has given rise to 
manr, pnee rupusous imitations, 

N.B.—Every bottle of genuine Chlorodyne bears on 
the Government stamp the name of the Inventor, 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Sold in Retties, 1s. A. 2s. 91., 48. 6d. 


DAVENPORT, 
Great Russell-street, W.C., Sole Mannfactnrer, 

















CHATTO an 
EDITIONS 
NOVELS. 


(‘HEAP 


d WINDUS'’S 


Post Svo, Illustrated Boards, 28. each. 


By EDMUND ABOUT. 
e Fellal 
By HAMILTON AIDE 


Carr « 
Confidences 


f Carriyon 
ALEXANDER. 
r Widow 


SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP 


ey Grange 


By Mrs 
Maid, Wife 


Gren 


By BESANT and RICE 
Ready-Money Mortiboy 
With Harp and Crown 
This 8 f Vaican 
Myl » Girl 
(Case of Mr. lacraft 
(rulden Butterfly 
iby Oclia’s Arbour 
Monks of Theiema 

was in Trafaigar's Bay 
lhe Seamy Side 
‘hen Years’ Tenant 
Chap ain of the Fieet. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE 
Camp Notes, 
Savage | Afe 

by BRET HARTE 

An Heiress of Red Dog 
Lack of Kuaring Camp. 
trabriel nruy 
Fi 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN 
The Shadow of the Sword 
A Cuild of Nature. 

ty Mra. BURNETI 

Surly Tim 
Hy Mre. LOVETT CAMERON 
bD 
Juliet 

By MACLAREN COBBAN 
The Care of Seoul 

By ©. ALLSTON ¢ 
The Bar Sinister 


By WILKIE COLLINS 


OLLINS 


e New Magdalen 
The Frozen Deep 
» Law and the Lady 
the Two Destinies. 
the Haunted Hotel. 
« Fallen Leaves 
Jezebet'’s Daughter, 
The Black Robe. 
By MORTIMER COLL'NS 
Sweet Anne Page 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 


By MORTIMER & FRANCES 
COLLINS 
Sweet and Tweuty 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 
By DUTTON COOK 


Leo. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 
By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
By CHARLES DICAENS. 
Sketches by Boz. 
Pickwick l’apers 
Vliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby, 
By Mra. ANNIE EDWARDES 
A Point of Honour. 
Archie Lovell. 
iy M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Secoad Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-five Brooke- street. 
ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy Lucre. 
By KR. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 
Une by One. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Cape! Girls. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
For Lack of Gold 
What will the World Say ? 
in Honour Bound. 
The Dead Heart. 
in Love aud War. 
For the King. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr, Austin's Guests. 
James Duke. 
‘The Wizard of the Mountain. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 
By Lady DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Green woud Tree. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth, 
Ellice Quen'‘in. 
Sebastian strome. 
By SIR ARTHUR HELTS 
Ivan de Biron. 
By TOM HUOD. 
A Golden Heart. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hauchback of Notre Dame. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
Leaden Casket. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 
Dark Colleen. 
Quevrn of Connaught. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. 
Number Seventeen. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patrici: K. 1. 
Th « embal 


e Atonement of Leam 


By JUSTIN M 


Dear Lady Disdain 
Waterdale Neighbours 
My Enemy's Daughter 
A Fair taxon 

LAnley Rochford 

Mine Misanthrope. 
Dor pa Quixot« 


ARTHY 


By GEORGE MACDONALD 
Panl Faber. Surgeon 
ut Wingtold, Curats 


wwonias 

By Mrs. MACDONELI 
Quaker Cousins 
KATHARINE S 


The Evil Eye 
Lost Rowe 


MACQUOID 


By W. H. MALLOCK 
The New Republi 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT 


vw! 
f Wild Oats 


Written in Fire 


By JEAN MIDDLEMAS 
and G 
rillion 
CHRISTIE MURRAY 
Atonement. 

lel Pather 
iy M OLIPHANT 
Whiteladics 


By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY 
Vhoebe's Fortune 
By OUIDA 
Held in Bondage 
strathinore 
Chandos 
Under Iwo Flags 
Idalia 

il Castlemaine 

trin. 


‘arine. 
of Flanders 


el 
Attle Wooden Shoe 
Signa 


in a Winter City 
1 


¢ Comamune 


By JAMES PAY 
Lost Sir Massingberd 
A Vertect, Treasure 
Bentinck’ s Tutor 
Murphy's Master 
A County Family 
At Her Mercy 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Cecil's Tryst 
Ciyflards of Clyffe 
Family Scapegrace 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Lead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter's Word. 
Halves 
Fallen Fortunes 
What He Cust Her. 
(iwendoline’s Harvest. 
Lu noretis Stories 
Like Father, Like Son. 
A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Mirk Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but Won. 
t20 Reward. 
Lean Black than We 're Painted. 
iby roxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits 
Carlyon's Year. 
A Confidential Agent 
some Private Views. 
From Exile, 


By EDGAR A. POE 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. 


By CHARLES READE. 
It is Never too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 
Double Marriage. 
|Love Me Little, 

Long. 
Foul Piay. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
biography of a ‘Thiet. 
A : Temptation. 
Wanderine Heir, 
A sipleton, 
A Woman-Hater. 
Readiana. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
filer Mother's Darling. 


By BAYLE 8T. JOHN. 
A Levantine Family. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. 


Love Me 


Gaslight and Daylight. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
(ne Against the World. 
Giuy Waterman. 
Lion in the Path, 
Two Dreamers. 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
| A Match in the Dark. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 
By R. A. STEURNDALE. 
| The Afghan Knife. 
By BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. 
Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cat Diamond. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Way we Live Now. 
American Senator. 
| By MARK TWAIN. 
| Tom Sawyer. 
An Idie Excursion. 
|A Pleasure Trip on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 
| By SARAH TYTLER. 
| What She Came Through. 
By LADY WOuD. 
Sabina. 
By EDMUND YATES, 
Castaway. 
Land at Last. 
; The Forlorn Hope. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferro! 


ol. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his 
| Wife. 


LUNDUN : 
(CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
FULL GENERAL CATALOGUE POST-FREE UPON 
APPLICATION 


OF POPULAR 


rHE ILLUSTRATED 


T HROAT 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, wh 
ughs, colds, hoarseness, bronchitis, 


BROWN’S 


essiul 


DISEASES. 
ch have proved ro su 
in America for the cure of ¢ 


r any irritation or soreness of the throat, are 


country at Is. 14d. per Box. Put 


asthma, catarr} 
now imported, and sold in this 
pleasant, 


f nvenient 


rm of al 
edy for cle 


zenge, itis the most « 


ring and strengthening the voice 


TROCHES 





BRONCHIAL 


Cure Coughs 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Colds. 


Brown's 
) 


BROWN'S TROCHES 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Hoarseness. 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cure Bronchitis 


BRONCHIAL 


Asthina 


PROwN'S 
2 
JRROWN'S TROCHES 
BRONCHIAL 
Cure Catarrh, 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


of the Throat 


Brown's TROCHES 


] IROWN’S 
> Cure Soreness 
BkOWN'S BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. per Box 


kOWn'sS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
) have been before the public many years. Each year finds the 
in some new, distant localities in various parts of the 
ing an article of merit, when once used the value of 


Troches 
world, De 
the Troches is appreciated, and they are kept always at hand to 
be used as ovcasion requires. Singers and public speakers 


will find them excellent to clear the voice and render articulation 
wonderfully easy. 
»ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
) Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Irritation in the Throat. 


Brown's 
) 


JZROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
for Public Speakers, 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


for Singers. 


BRONCHIAL 


Used by everybody. 


Brown's 
) 


Brown's TROCHES. 


BROwN's BRONCHIAL 


Sold by all Medicine Dealers, 


TROCHES. 


BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES. 


Sold at Is. 14d. per Box. 


BRONCHIAL 


are perfectly safe. 


BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

reach directly the affected parts, and give almost immediate 
All suffering from irritation of the throat and hoarse- 
almost immediate 
The 


ROWN'S 


BROW'S TROCHES 


relief. 
ness will be agreeably surprised at the 
relief afforded by the use of Brown's Bronchial Troches. 
allay pulmonary irritation, and after 
when the throat is wearied and 


demulcent ingredients 
public speaking or singiug 
weakened by too much exercise, their use will give renewed 
strength vo the vocal organs. For publicespeakers, singers, and 
those who overtax the voice, they are useful in relieving an 
irritated throat, and will render articulation easy. Sold by all 


Medicine Dealers, Is. 1d. per Box. 





BROWN's BRONCHIAL ‘TROCHES. 


sold in all parts of the United States. 


BRONCI rn TROCHES. 


Soid in Auetralia, 


Brown's 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in the Cape Colonies, 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in India, 


BRONCHIAL 


sold in Maris, 


prowy's 
Brown's 


Brown's TROCHES. 


TROCHES. 


BRONCHIAL 
Seid Everywhere. 


Brown's 


] ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Prepared by John 1. brown and Sons, Boston, United States. 


] ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

fur clergymen's sure throats. Public speakers and 
singers will find them beneficial in clearing the voice before 
speaking or singing, and relieving the throat after any unusual 
exertion of the vocal organs, having a peculiar adaptation to 
affections which disturb the organs of speech. Few are aware 
of the importance of checking a cough or“ slight cold’’ in its 
first stages. ‘That which in the beginning would yield to a mild 
remedy, if neglected soon attacks the lungs. The Troches give 
sure and almost immediate relief. They may be had of any 
Medicine Dealer, at 1s. 14d. per Box. 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Coughs 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Colds. 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Hoarseness. 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Bronchitis. 


B* IWN’S TROCHES 


Bkown's TROCHES 


BeOwn's TROCHES 


BROwWn's TROCHES 


BkOwn's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Cure Asthma. 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Catarrh. 


TROCHES 


TROCHES 


Brown's 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Soreness of the Throat. 


BRONCHIAL 


for Irritation of the Throat, 


Browns 


Brown's TROCHES, 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
or COUGH LOZENGES. They are very pleasant to take, 
contain no opium, and children will find them very beneficial 
in cases of whooping-cough. People who are troubled with a 
hacking cough should try them at once; they are a safe and sure 
remedy. Brown's Bronchial Troches for pulmonary and 
asthmatic disorders have proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years, and have received testimonials from eminent men who 
have used them. 
London Dépot, 38, Farringdon-road, London. 


LONDON NEWS 


j JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
;@ PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
* Morning Advertiser.”’ 


j yy OHN BRINSMEAD 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1835. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
e 

PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 

have been accorded the HIGH ExT AWARDS 

at al! therecent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 

BITIONS, including the Gold Medal at the 

New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; the Two 

Gold Medals for Uprights and Grands, Mel- 

bourne, 1881; the First Prize, Queensland, 

ism; the Two First Special Prizes, Sydney, 

1480; the Legion of Honour, Paris, 1378, &c. 


The KING OF PORTUGAL has created 
the Founder of the Firm of JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SUNS Knight of the 
Royal Order of Villa Vicoza 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
‘ for SALE, HIRE. and on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTEM 


BRINSMEAD and 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
The principal of the previous honours 
gained by the 


SONS: 


JOHN 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS are :— 

THE DIVLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1577. 

THE GRAND MEDAL O 
and DIPLOMA OF M 
delphia, Is76. 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 
1874, andthe HONORARY MEMBEK- 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL AUA- 
DEMY OF FRANCE. 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA OF EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition, 1sdy, 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867, 

THE V RIZE MEDAL, London, 1802, &, 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SUSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1876, 1879, and Iss], 
throughout Europe and America. 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
aris, Nov. 4, 1878, 

‘* T have attentively examined the beyuti- 
ful pianos ot Messrs. Jolin Brinsmead and 
Sons that are exhibited at the Maris Inter- 
national Exhibitiou of 1878. L consider 
them to be exceptional in the ease with 
which gradations of sound can be produced 
from the sottest to the most powerful tones, 
These excellent pianos merit the appro- 
bation of all artists, as the tone is full as 
well as sustained, and the touch isof pertect 
evenness throughout its entire range, 
answering to every requirement of the 
pianist. 


F HONOUR 
ERIT, Vhita- 


JOHN 


J OHN 


“Cu, Gounop.” 





BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PLANUS. 
“ Paris, Sept. 8, 1878. 
“We, the undersigned, certify that, after 
having seen and most conscientiously ex- 
amined the Engiish Pianos at the Universal 
Exhibition of Isis, we find that the paim 
belongs to the Grand iano» of the house of 
Brinsmead, 
“Nico.as RUBINSTEIN, 
“DD, Magnus, 
* Chevalier ANTroing® De Kontsxt, Court 
innist to the Kanperor of Germany.” 


ro . ‘ ro? 
BRINSMEAD and SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

« [ have pleasure in expressing my opinion 
that the Varw Exhibition Model Grand 
Pianofortes of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons are unsurpassed. The tone is 
deliciously sweet, sustained, and extra- 
ordinarily powerful; the touch responds tu 
the faintest and to the most trying strains 
on it, and the workmanship is simply 

perfect. W. Keune. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and 
e PATENT SUSTENENTE PIANOS. 
* 1 ustrated London News." 

“The principle of the Brinsmead firm is 
to give the best pianv of its kind the best of 
materials, the best of care, the bestof taste, 
and the best of tinish, and this is why the 
manufactory in Kentish Town sends down 
to Wigmore -street so many pianos perfect in 
scale, sustained in tone, elastic in bulk, with 
equai and responsive touch, and, in fact, as 
near as possible to that ideal that all 
musicians must require, * A thing of beauty’ 
that is ‘a joy for ever.’” 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT 5051 ENTE PIANOS, 
* Daily Chronicle.” 

“In tone the instrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet, and in touch the very per- 
fection of lightness. Messrs. Brinsmead may 
certainly be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess,"" 


yy OHN 


J OHN 


SONS’ 


J OHN 


“The Legion of Honour. In addition to 
the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. 
Joho Brinsmead and Sons at the Paris 
Exhibition of 187%, the founder of the firm 
has been created Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour.”" 


. re 
and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 

“Daily News.” 

“A new Pianvferte, recently manufac- 
tured by Mesers. Juli Brinemead and 
dons, claims notice, net only on account of 
its beauty and richness of tune, but spe- 
cially for some Ingenious mec hanical novel- 
ties, the most important being the addition 
ot a third pedal, by means of which the 
sound of any note or nutes may be almost 
indefinitely prolonged at the wiil of the 
plryer, “hus bass notes may be sustained 
after being struck by the left hand, 
which may then be taken away, and, 
with the right hand, may execute the 
most brilliant staccate paseuges, thus 
giving almost the effect of four hands, 
ihe patent ‘check-repeater action,” a 
speciality of Messrs. Brinsmead, enables 
the performer to command with ease 
the mest rapid reiteration of the same 
nute; the facility of the key movement in 
general being such that glissando passages 
can be executed with such perfect ease as 
to render them practicable with Sue lguiet 
touch. ‘The volume of tone is intensified by 
“« peculiar construction of the sounding- 
board, another improvement being the 
system of bridging, by which the vibrations 
are increased and rendered -sympathetic 
‘he Pianoforte is capable of all degree: 
delicacy and power, its massive structure 
rendering it less liable to get out of tune 
than usual ; and theinstrument is altogether 
calculated to extend the reputatien of its 
takers." 





BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


JOHN 
e PIANOS 


may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 
Prices from 3 guineas to 380 guineas. 


18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., 


and 
| THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
| GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


} ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


J, EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hair is tarning grey or white, or falling off, use 
THE MEXICAN HAIR KRENEWER; for it will positively 
restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorer-."’ It 
makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 
growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 
decayed. 

This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from ¢ ight to twelve days 

It may be had of any respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s, ¢d. per Bottle. In care 
the dealer has not “The Mexican Hair Renewer ” in stock ad 
Wi.l not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, curriage- 
paid, on receipt of 48, in stamps, to any part of England. 


(HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 
What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one’s fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature's gift enhances? 
What gives a bright and beauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That quite successful is the use 
Of’ THE MEXICAN HiAIk RENEWE 


What gives !uxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright and glowing ? 
What keeps it free from dandruff, tov 
And healthy in its growing ? 
What does such wonders? Ask the press 
And what says cach reviewer? 
Phat none can equal or approach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER! 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halo beaming ? 
What makes the hair # perfect wuss 
Of splendid ringlets teeming ” 
What gives profusion in excess? 
Why, whee says each reviewer ? 
“ The choicest preparation is 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER! 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful? 
Lecause to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful, 
What say the people and the press, 
And what :ays each reviewer ? 
* That most superb for ladies’ use 
Is‘ THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER! 


TPHE 
kiN bW ik 

se the words are on every case surrounding the 
nume is blown in the bottle. 

‘Lhe Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3s. 6d. Directions in German, 
French, and Spanish, 

May be had of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 
World. 

Seld Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG 
PANY, Limited, Farringdon-road, Lonavn, 


WORDS ‘“‘THE MEXICAN HAIR 
are a Trade-Mark ; ana tue public Wit y icuse 
Lott.e, and the 


COM 





For the TEETH and 


FP LORILINE. 
BRLATH. 
IS THE BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE IN TILE WORLD. 
It thoroughly cleanses partially decayed tceth from all para- 
sites or living “‘animatcule,”’ leaving them pearly wiute, 
imparting a delightfal fragrance to the breath. 


The FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes instantly all odours 
arising from a foul stemach or t. bacco smoke, 


FLORILINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
cavities; nv one need fear using it tov often or too much ata 
time. Among the ingredients being soda, honey, spirits of 
wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs and plants, it torms 
not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing ever discovered, 
but one that is pertectly delicious to the taste and as ha miess 
as sherry. ‘he taste is so pleasing that instead of tuking up the 
tovthbrush w.th dislike, as is often the case, children will on no 
account omit to use the FLURILINE regularly each morning it 
only left to their own choice. Children cannot be taught the use 
of the toothbrush too young. Early neglect invariably produces 
premature decay of the teeth. 

8S ld by all Chemists, Perfumers, and dealers in toilet articles 
throughout the world, 

at 2s. 6d. per Bottle, 
and wholesale by the Anglo-American Drug Company (Limited), 
Farringdon-road, London. 
iF LORILINE.—For the 
BREATH, 
“SWEET AS THE AMBROSIAL AIR.” 


TEETH and 


Sweet as the ambrosial air, 

With its perfume rich and rare ; 
Sweet as violets at the morn 

Which the emeraid novks adorn, 
tweet as resebuds bursting forth 
From the richly laden earth 

Is the * FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight: 

The gums assume a rosy hue, 

‘The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May, 

Which cast their sweetness from each spray, 
Is the * FRAGRANT FLORILINE,” 


Sure some fairy with its hand 

Cast around its mystic wand, 

And produced from fairy'’s bower 

scented perfumes irom each flower; 

For in this liquid gem we trace 

All that can beauty add, and grace— 

Such is the * FRAGRANT FLORILINE." 


J LORILINE. — For the TEETH and 
BREATH. 


From the ** Young Ladies’ Journal’’:—‘‘ An agreeable der - 
trifice is alwaysa luxury. As one of the most agreeable may Le 
reckoned FLORILINE. It cleanses the teeth and impartsa 
p'easant odour to the breath. It has been analysed by several 
eminent professors of chemistry, and they concur in their tes- 
timony to its usefulness. We are frequently asked to recommend 
a dentifrice to our readers; therefore we cannot do better than 
advise them to try the FRAGRANT FLORILINE.”’ 

FLORILINE is a 
It is perfectly harm- 
It imparts to the 


Another great authority says:—‘‘ The 
vegetable dentifrice of the purest quality. 
Jess in its use, benefiting but not injuring. 


| teeth a pearly and most beautiful whiteness, gives a delightful 


fragrance and sweetness to the breath, and no discovery having 
the same purpose in view has hit! erto approached it in interect 
or success."" 


Mr. G. H. Jones, the eminent dentist, of No. 57, Great Russell- 


| street, London, in his valuable little book on Dentistry, says :— 


“The use of a good dentifrice is also indispensable, and one of 
the best preparations for cleansing the teeth and removing the 
impure secretions of the mouth is the liquid dentifrice called 
‘FRAGRANT FLORILINE,’ which is sold by all respectable 
chemists."’ 


‘OLD by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 2s. 6d. per Bottle, and wholesale by the 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limited), 
Farringdon-road, London, 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


DRAWN BY MISS M. WALKER. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


A COUNTRY CHRISTMAS 
The brig! moonlight sl ps i the long 


stars 


Y e ot] 


and as the 


winter in it, we hear, a long way off. curiou ou 


music, that appear mystic and beautiful in the middl 

night. Presently they come nearer. We can hear tha 
‘Starry night, stilly and bright,’’ is the carol, and we r 

cognise our pet tenor, and Mary Smith’s soprano, and we 
know exactly where the notes will be too high for them, and 
where they will go off in a shrill squeak: and as we lie 
awaiting the tiasco, that no amount of patient teaching could 
make them avoid, we feel horribly guilty, for to our tuition 
is due the fact that they are singing at all. And under our 
window, to dous honour, extra voice is put into the carol; and 
we feel inclined to shriek wildly and crovel abjectly inder the 
bed-clothes, when we suddenly realise the danger is over, and 
the carol ended victoriously. ‘There is a pause—a clearing ot 
throats : a handful of gravel alights on our dressing-table, and 
‘*Wish you Merry Christmas, Sir,’’ is shouted: then we hear 
footsteps « runching away on the gravel; the avenue gate swings 
for a good ten minutes, aggravating us immensely; and 
presently, next door, uprises ‘‘ Stilly night’? once more, and 
once more do we awaitin agony that « spe cial high note. So it 
goes on all through the town. We recognise the scroop of 
the Rectory gate, that always moves surlily on it hinges. We 
know exactly when the Doctor’s house is reached, for they are 
not allowed to reach the second line there, owing to that hard 
worked functionary rising in wrath and promising them any 
amount of physic when called in, as he inevitably will be, to 
attend them for bronchitis, caught in their present occupation, 
if they don’t goaway; and by the time we know they are 
safely shouting their worst at that particular portion of the 
town where dwells our arch-enemy, we almost exult in the 
harsh note that by now must be inevitable, and, exnlting, 
fall asl p, to be awakened once more by the sound of tie bells 
ringing in Christmas morning. 

It is now quite dark. The atmosphere seems tremulous 
with chimes; our own particular peal leading the way, fol- 
lowed across the hills by another chime, and then another 
comes swaying along from a yet farther church, standing 
grand and solitary, gazing down on the wonderful, un- 
changing sea; then a monotonous trio from a tiny edifice in 
the cleared, stripped wood speaks out—ding-dong bell, ding- 
dong bell; the chapel-of-ease joins it too; and as we gaze 
across the darkness, where a low red line in the east 
speaks of the coming dawn, it is easy to imagine the 
spirits of Christmas singing joyfully as they float hither and 
thither on the chimes, that literally appear to fill the clear, 
keen air. The red dawn spreads; splitting up here a great 
grey bank of clouds, there a soft white line of mist; the 
sparrows twitter uneasily ; two or three starlings emerge from 
the chimneys in the empty cottage opposite ; and down in the 
garden a jolly little robin is pouring out his jovial little soul 
in honour of the day. It is agreen Yule; there is nothing 
Christmassy about it, save a delicate powder of frost that 
quickly creeps away before the spreading sun. We find a 
couple of ptimroses in the rockery, and should not be sur- 
prised to discover a snowdrop; but we do not, and have to 
content ourselves with a dozen violets and meagre bunches of 
lauristinus not yet out in blossom, and have to seek in an 
apology for a conservatory for anything brighter—though we 
cast a greedy eye at our Christmas roses, that, protected from 
dirt and wet by a hand-light, turn their beautiful pale faces 
up to ours, looking like a very perfect animated Christmas- 
card. By this time the real Christmas-cards have arrived ; for 
we are superior in our country town to the usual delays, and 
have our portion delivered to us at our breakfast-table ; and 
we are a good hour before all those belonging to the house- 
hold are severally admired or criticised. Of course heaps of 
people have sent us cards that are now doubtless heaping 
opprobrium on our devoted heads because we have forgotten 
them; and heaps of other people who ought to have sent 
them, and who are just now revelling in ours, are, we hope, 
conscience-stricken, and resolving to make up to us at New 
Year what they should have remembered at Christmas. 

Then comes the walk tochurch, made bearable to thechildren 
by the thought of the decorations, which are always an immense 
fund of joy to them—berries, unexpected string, scissors, and 
knives being often found in our pew, forgotten in the heat 
and scurry of putting last touches to the fabric ; and a delight- 
ful amount of excitement being caused by the wonder whether 
wreaths will catch fire, or sprigs fall on the bald heads of the 
patriarchs and the fine bonnets of the ladies as they sit through 
the service. ‘The pews are very full indeed on Christmas Day. 
All the boys and girls are home from school: strange pale 
London faces are visible in the squire’s, the rectory, and 
sundry other pews, everyone is unxious to see if other folks’ 
children have done better or grown more while they have been 
away than their own have; and most of the afternoon is taken 
up with mooning down the lane towards the harbour discussin 
these and other topics of vital interest with friends all 
of whom politely urge the superiority of your children, 
and are deeply offended if you placidly accept what you 
consider a bare statement of facts, without insisting, in your 
turn, on their Tommy’s superior stature, or their Jane’s extra 
number of accomplishments. 

It is an unwritten law in the country that no stranger is 
asked to dinner: each family keeps distinct. Anyone hardy 
enough to leave the roof-tree for an alien shelter would 
be considered a dangerous Atheist, or, at least, guilty of 
attempting to undermine that sacred institution—an Enclish- 
man’s home; for Christmas is only Christmas if all these 
observances are duly kept. Into the somewhat dreary 
blank of the evening the mummers break, and are re- 
ceived with a rapture that must somewhat astonish them. 
We rush en masse into the front kitchen, seriously em- 
barrassing the domestics all arrayed round the fire ‘enter- 
taining friends who are allowed to leave their homes, and 
sitting on flour-bins, tables, or anything we can obtain "await 
the entrance of the troupe. They are preceded by an 
ancient person, who strikes awe into the boldest of us: he has 
a large simulated hump, a sheepskin hangs over his back and 
covers his face, two holes being slit for his eyes; and he 
stumps about, leaning on an immense club, with which he 
clears a circle for the rest. On his head he wears a venerable 
tall hat, decorated with ribbons, and ribbons are twisted 
round his arms and legs. Indeed, ribbons play a mighty part 
in the attire of the rest, who seem all ribbons; their heads are 
decorated with great square erections like the cld grenadier 
ee and wooden swords, and a general air of uniform, casts a 

tary aroma over the performance. This is one of the 
most curious description, and commences with a chant, of 
which it is impossible to understand one word; then the old 
man comes forward and makes a statement, also com- 
pe. unintelligible; and then, one by one, the company 

in combat with the tallest actor, who repre- 
sents a curious mixture, as far as we could gather, of 
Napoleon I. and St. George of England, and who invariably 
conquers his foe. All the time the fray lasts the non-com- 





batants keep up their extraordinary chant, and every now and 
then the old man comes forward and makes a statement that we 
take on faith, for distinguish a syllable we certainly cannot. 
It could not be the Dorset twang, for we had an audience 
versed in that vernacular, but was some curious dialect, made 
evidently purposely unintelligible to keep the mystic enter- 
tainment strictly within the district that provided us with the 
mummers. No amount of praise or judicious questioning 
elicited any information, and, at last, we came to the con- 
clusion that the words were really lost, and that nothing was 
left except the rhythm of the sentences, handed down from 
father to son, from generation to generation. The only thing 
we did discover was that the old person, who was exactly 
like the chorus in a Greek play, was supposed to represent 
Father Christmas, into whose bag, slung over his shoulders, 
we were to drop our contributions, while he looked the 
other way, and that all they knew themselves was that they 
did the performance just as the old folk had been used to do 
it, and with that we had to be content. 

With the mummers Christmas in the country ceases to be 
Christmas: for Boxing Day sees a general exodus from within 
the walls of the town. Everyone who can goes shooting, 
from the grocer’s apprentice, with his muzzle-loader aimed at 
a sparrow, to my Lord and the pheasants; and the female 
portion stays at home to nurse the juveniles who have over- 
eaten themselves, or pays Visits to compare their experiences 
and presents: all awakening the next day to an ordinary 
routine that lasts—bar fair-times—until Christmas comes 
round again. J. E. Panton. 


THe FAL. LO CAUCE. 
The land is still. Poor Robin’s notes all quiver 
For very cold: a plaint his piping seems. 
The bony trees too frozen are to quiver, 
And ice like rock oppresses all the streams. 

’Tis Christmas morn. Last midnight every ringer 
From the chill belfry shook the powdered snow ; 
He clanged the earliest bell—the first joy-bringer !— 
And now he clears, his apo a a-glow, 

The Path to Church. 


Why smiles he not? Why finds he no enjoyment 
In labour that wins largesse full and free ? 
Is it he deems the day for such employment 
Is long, long past for one as old as he ? 
It may be. Yet—absolve me for a sinner 
If I misread those wrinkles in his face— 
Has he a premonition of his dinner ? 
And would he smile if he could forthwith trace 
The Path from Church ? 


The moss is thicker on that roof, and greyer 
Those time-worn walls since first he crept within, 
A little lad, and heard the parson’s prayer, 

And, dumb with mystic joy, the organ’s din. 
Through boyhood, manhood, till this moment, daily, 
How many feet now still have walked that way ’ 
He thinks, perchance, and as the faint smiles fail he 

Stolidly trims, this bountiful dear day, 
The Path to Church. 


By no means meditative is his servant— 
That sturdy urchin—whose one wild desire 
(I grieve to say the aspiration ’s fervent) 
Is that some injury befal the quire ! 
He blows the bellows with those blue-cold fingers, 
And bans the organist in whispers grim 
Rather than pipes inflate for haughty singers 
The sweeping and the garnishing give him 
Of the Path to Church. 


The comely maiden at the child’s touch tarries, 
To look at Robin, clamorous for crumbs ; 
His breast almost as ruddy as the berries 
That tell the little folk when Christmas comes. 
As, with those myriads who, from lowly lintel 
And lofty mansion, issue forth to-day, 
By thy sweet spirit, Christmas! made more gentle, 
These happy children take their quiet way— 
The Path to Church. 
Byron WEBBER. 








“DOLLY, ISN’T CHRISTMAS JOLLY?” 


But he is too shy, 

I suppose, to reply: 

Yet, what sympathy lies 
In his liquid brown eyes! 
His frame all a-shiver 
With a minute to spare, And a low whining quiver 
Fast-chatters away to her; Betraying his rapture 
Though what she can say to her As I hold him in capture. 
By way of invention 

Is past comprehension ; 

Now kissing, now scolding her, 
Now warmly enfolding her. 


A certain young lady, 
Who lives in Arcady, 
Thinks her simple Polly 
A duck of a Dolly ; 

And in an arm-chair, 


I wish you would speak, 

If only a squeak, 

Just as Pussy-cat goes 
When you step on her toes. 
Now, dearest of dears ! 
Keep open your ears, 

And let your eyes glisten 
‘lo show me you listen. 

I’ve a toilette, the rarest, 
To suit you, my fairest : 

A pink satin dress, 

From Paris express ; 

‘Then dainty silk socks, 
With finely worked clocks ; 
And shoes—O such beauties !— 
To put on your tooties ; 
Rare pearls to bedeck 

Your liiy-white neck ; 

A scarf o’er your shoulders, 
To charm all beholders ; 
And a pair of kid gloves, 
Such dear little loves, 
Tight-fitting as skin 

The fair hands within. 

O won’t you look fine 

And all else outshine! 
With envy they ’ll stare, 
Their eyes open wide, 

As you sit on a chair 

Erect by my side, 

Dressed out as a Queen 

On State days is seen. 

O darlingest Dolly ! 

Now isn’t Christmas jolly ? 
oes Joun Latey. 


A sly little bird 

One day overheard 

Missy’s gossiping tattle, 
And thus ran the prattle :— 


My sweet darling Dolly ! 
Now is it not jolly 

That Christmas is near, 
With its berries and holly, 
And best of good cheer ? 

I am vastly delighted, 
Mamma has invited 
Young ladies a few 

To meet me and you. 
Well may you stare, Miss, 
At thought of such bliss. 
Each brings a fine Dolly, 
But none like my Polly! 
Yes, you shall be dresi 

As fine as the best ; 

Nay, finer; for know— 
Let me whisper it so— 

I am sure you can hear, 
Though dumb you appear. 
You ’re like my dog Tray, 
Who knows all I say ; 

For that he shows clear 
By pricking his ear 

And beating his tail 

Qn the floor like a flail ; 





OLD CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
One of the interesting features of a Christmas in the olden 
times was the varied assortment of games which were so 
heartily joined in by both old and young assembled round the 
blazing hearth. Most of these merry pastimes have long ago 
passed away; only afew, suchassnapdragon, hide-and-seek, &c., 
being known by the present generation out of the long list of 
Christmas games formerly kept up. ‘Thus, an old game } layed 
especially at Christmas was ‘‘ hot cockles,’’ a species of blind- 
man’s-buff, in which the person kneeling down, and being 
struck behind, was to guess who inflicted the blow. It is de- 
scribed by Gay in the following lines :- 

As at hot cockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 

Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 

Quick rose, and read soft mischief in her eye. 

In an old tract, ‘*‘ Round About Our Coal Fire; or, Christmas 
Entertainments,’’ published in the early part of the last 
century, mention is made of a game called ‘‘ Questions and 
Commands.’’ The writer says that the commander may oblige 
his subjects to answer any lawful question, and make the 
same obey him instantly under the penalty of paying any 
such forfeit as may be laid on the aggressors. ‘‘ Handy- 
dandy ’’ was much in request at this season. One of the party 
concealed something in his hand, making his neighbours guess 
in which one it was. If the latter guessed rightly, he won 
the article ; if wrongly, he lost an equivalent. It is alluded to 
in ‘* Piers Ploughman,’’ and it is, perhaps, noticed by 
Shakspeare where King Lear (Act iv., sc. 6) says to Glo’ster :— 
‘* Look with thine ears; see how yon’ justice rails upon yon’ 
simple thief. Hark, in thine ear: change places; and, handy- 
dandy, whichis the.justice, which is the thief ?’’ Browne, too, 
in one of his ‘‘ Pastorals,’’ tells how boys 

With the pibbles play at handy-dandy. 

A childish diversion also usually introduced at Christmas in 
bygone days was the ‘‘ Game of Goose.’? It was, says Strutt, 
played by two persons, although it readily admitted of many 
more, and was well calculated to make the young people sharp 
at reckoning the produce of two given numbers. ‘lhe table 
for playing ‘‘ Goose’’ was about the size of a shect almanac, 
and divided into sixty-two small compartments, arranged in a 
spiral form, with a large open space in the centre marked with 
the number 63; the other compartments were denoted by 
numbers from one to sixty-two, inclusive. The game was 
played with two dice, each player throwing in turn, and 
inarking with a counter whatever number the dice cast up. 
Thus, if there were a four and five he marked nine, and so on, 
until the game was completed. The number 63 had to be 
reached exactly, and should the player exceed it he had to 
reckon back, and throw again in his turn. 

Another game seems to have been ‘‘ Fox i’ the Hole,’’ and 
is thrice mentioned by Herrick, but not once explained :— 

Of Christmas sports, the wassail-bow], 
That ’s tossed up, after fox i’ the hole. 

A diversion which often caused much laugliter was ‘‘ Dun 
in the Mire.’’ A log of wood was brought into the middle of 
the room ; this was ‘‘ Dun,”’ or the cart-horse, and a cry was 
raised that he had stuck in the mire. Two of the company 
then advanced, either with or without ropes, to draw him out. 
When unable to do so, they called for further help, until finally 
all the parties joined in the game, when Dun was, of course, 
extricated. No small merriment arose from each person’s sly 
efforts to let the log fall on his neighbour’s toes. It is fre- 
quently alluded to by old writers, and by Shakspeare in 
* Romeo and Juliet’’ (Act i., sc. 4), where Mercutio says to 
Romeo :— 

Tut, dun’s the mouse, the constable’s own word : 
If thou art dun, we ’ll draw thee from the mire. 

Some doubt exists as to the precise nature of a game 
designated ‘‘Shoeing the Wild Mare,’? and mentioned by 
Herrick, where he speaks of— 

Christmas sports, the wassail-bowl, 

Of blind-man-buff, and of the care 

That young men have to shoe the mare. 
‘It appears,’’ says Brand, that ‘‘ the wild-mare was simply a 
youth so called, who was allowed a certain start, and who was 
pursued by his companions, with the object of being shoed, if 
he did not succeed in outstripping them.’’ Then there were 
‘*cap-verses,’’ wherein one gave a word, to which another 
found a rhyme; a pastime once very popular. 

Among other references to old Christmas games may be 
quoted the ‘‘ Paston Letters,’’ in which a letter dated Dec. 24, 
1484, relates how Lady Morley, on account of the death of her 
lord, directing what pastimes were to be used in her house at 
Christmas, ordered that ‘‘there were none disguisings, nor 
harping, nor luting, nor singing, nor none loud disports; but 
playing at the tables, and chess, and cards; such disports she 
gave her folks leave to play, and none other.”’ 

Of old Christmas card-games may be mentioned that known 
as ‘‘ Post-and-Pair,’’ to which Ben Jonson refers in his 
‘* Masque of Christmas ’’ :— 

Now Post and Pair, old Christmas’s heir, 
Doth make a gingling sally ; 
And wot you who, ’tis one of my two 
Sons, card-makers in Pur-alley. 
It is, too, among the diversions described by Sir Walter Scott, 
in his graphic picture of Christmas Eve in ‘‘ Marmion,”’ and is 
mentioned by many of our own old writers. Three cards are 
dealt to all, the excitement of the game consisting in each 
person’s vying, or betting, on the goodness of his own hand. 
{t would seem that a pair of royal aces was the best hand— 
hence one of its names, ‘‘ Pair-royal’’—and then other cards, 
aocording to their order, such as kings, queens, &c. Thus it 
much resembled our modern game of ‘‘ Commerce.’? Another 
game of cards was “ Ruff,’’ known also as *‘ Double Ruff a or 
** Cross Ruff,’”’ one of its most popular names being ‘*‘'Trump.”’ 
It is mentioned in ‘‘ Poor Robin’s Almanack”’ for 1693 :— 
Christmas to hungry stomachs gives relief, 
With mutton, pork-pies, pasties, and roast beef ; 
And men at cards spend many idle hours, 
At loadum, whisk, cross-ruff, put, and all-fours. 
This game was much the same as whist ; and was played by 
two against two, and occasionally by three against three. 
Noddy, too, we are told, was also much in demand, being 
noticed by Middleton, where Christmas, speaking of the games 
of that time as his children, says:—‘‘ I leave them wholly to 
my eldest son Noddy, whom, during his minority, I commit 
to the custody of a pair of knaves and one-and-thirty.”” In 
‘¢ Poor Robin’s Almanack”’ for 1755 it is thus noticed :— 
Some folks at dice and cards do sit, 
To lose their money and their wit, 
And when the game of cards is past, 
Then fall to at Noddy at the last. 
There is some doubt as to what game was meant, some think 
cribbage, and others ‘‘ Beat the knave out of doors.”’ 

Such were some of the old games practised at Christmas- 
tide ; and the importance that was attached to these diversions 
may be gathered from the fact that every large household 
had its Lord of Merry Disports, whose duty it was to arrange 
the merry makings every season ; a custom which was extended 
to our Universities and the Inns of Court. At the present 
day, when Christmas is shorn of so many of its former glories, 
some of these old fireside games might with advantage be 
reviyed, thereby creating harmless mirth and fun. 
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“THE CHRISTMAS BELLS.” 
Once more across the leafless land 

We hear the clash of Christmas chimes ; 
The young and old stand hand in hand, 

And dream the past in present times. 
There is a story in the Bells 

That comes in whispers through the air : 
Of Love to some their music tells, 

They sigh to others of despair! 


Last year we flung the window wide ; 
*T was such a Christmas Eve as this; 
We bade the bells to greet the bride 
And consecrate the bridegroom’s kiss. 
A little year! too brief, alas! 
To save the ship or still the wave ; 
To-morrow morning we shall pass 
The flowers on her husband’s grave ! 


A year ago! you can’t forget 

The darkness of last Christmas night, 
A little robin cold and wet 

Flew dazed and hungry to the light. 
Our holly wreaths unwithered still, 

The glad new year had scarcely come, 
We heard a shout across the hill, 

Our long-lost brother had come home ! 


“‘Good Will and Peace !”’ in leafy scroll, 
We saw above the chancel dim ; 
We heard the mighty organ roll 
Its music for the Christmas hymn. 
The sermon was of love, and all 
Uprose, just blest—a Christian fold; 
Still father’s kisses never fall 
On mother’s forehead as of old! 


Ring on, ye Christmas bells, of peace ; 
Ring on of love that never dies ; 

The love that lasts though life must cease, 
The life of deathless sympathies ; 

Ring out the only true belief 
Across the meadows and the plain, 

The woods once more will smile in leaf; 
The summer flowers come again. 


This is the music of the chimes 
That crushes hate and kills despair ; 
The gospel of the good old times 
Filling with love the very air ; 
Though hope lies buried, it will rise, 
Though sorrow triumphs, ’twill depart ; 
Love will re-light grief-wasted eyes, 
And fill with joy the empty heart. 
, CLEMENT Scott. 








“FIRESIDE FANCIES.” 
She’ pensive stands beside the fire, 
With no one near her to admire 
Her dress, and fan, and bangles ; 
Yet there’s a face male hearts to break, 
And perfect arm and elbow make — 
The prettiest of angles. 


She thinks no doubt that Christmas joys, 
Are very well for girls and boys, 
In village or in city ; 
But she has grown since girlhood’s time, 
The days when e’en a Pantomime, 
Seemed really to be witty. 


Yet still methinks the season brings, 
A host of very pleasant things, 
In fair concatenation ; 
Some fly across the icebound stream, 
And some their dearest duty deem, 
The church’s decoration. 


And Christmas brings the thought of those 
Who left us in the time of snows, 
So stunned and weary-hearted ; 
She ’ll see within the embers red, 
Onee more the faces of the dead, 
* The ghosts of days departed. 


A footstep! Though the tear-drops dim 
Her eyes, she ’1l have a smile for him, 
And keep a score of dances : 
And so we’ll leave her—since we know 
Two people find a third de trop— 
‘Yo all her fireside fancies. 
H. Savite Crarke. 
“PETS OF THE HOUSE.” 
A couple of gentle fawns, perfectly tame, accustomed to be 
daily ted by the children at the mansion of Beechwood Park, 
are the recognised ‘‘ Pets of the House,’’ and seem to be making 
themselves quite at home in the pleasing scene which our 
Artist has chosen to portray. So have we often seen, in the 
grassy glades of Bushy or Greenwich Park, kind-hearted little 
girls or boys tempting the shy creatures to approach them with 
biscuits and morsels of bread. A child is apt to call the fawns 
‘‘little deers,’’ not having been taught as yet the difference of 
spelling, or of meaning, between the name of that genus, in 
natural history, and the word signifying human affection for 
all things of life, except such ‘‘nasty’’ things as we consider 
hostile to mankind, or such as we detest for their disagreeable 
qualities. It is perhaps to be regretted that the sentiment 
of goodwill, or even of sympathy, is not allowed to extend 
to every species of harmless animal haunting the woods and 
fields. A more intimate and loving bond of mutual tender- 
ness may in time be formed between the young girl and her 
four-footed favourite, as between Emily and the ‘‘ White Doe 
of Rylstone,’’ in Wordsworth’s pathetic story of the bereaved 
maiden and her silent follower :— 
Who, with a power like human reason, 
Discerns the favourable season, 
Skilled to approach or to retire, 
From looks conceiving her desire, _ 
From look, deportment, voice, or mien, 
That vary to the heart within. 
How happy, that she lived to greet 
Her mute companion as it lay 
In love and pity at her feet! 
How happy, in its turn to meet 
That recognition, the mild glance 
Beamed from her gracious countenance’. 
Communication, like the ray 
Of a new morning, to the nature 
And prospects of the inferior creature. 
The poet’s description of this tie of sympathy, between a 
gentle human spirit and the animal which she has taught to 
know and trust her fondness, is not at all exaggerated; and 
any young lady, who will take the trouble to rear a pet fawn 
or a pet lamb, may find its companionship as good as that of 
a cat. 
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“SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY.” 
Christmas Eve at Colonel Stalmont’s! No Christmas Party 
could have been jollier. Our host himself, still ruddy in face, 
though his head is frosted with the snows of many winters, is 
one of those quiet, unostentatious, big-hearted men, who have 
the rare faculty of making their guests feel quite at home. A 
single glance at the Colonel’s bright blue eyes (the frank, open 
expression of which was reflected in the violet pupils of his 
fair daughter, May Stalmont) was sufficient to account for the 
confidence his regiment felt in him in the dread days of the 
Indian Mutiny, when he won the V.C. by his heroic defence 
of a company of English women and children against the 
rebels. May, the only child of the wifeless Colonel, just 
budding into womanhood, as charming an English girl, in her 
simple white muslin gown, as one could wish to see, was 
Queen of the Revels. And the duties of our winning 
hostess were none the lighter by reason of the assiduous 
court paid her by Mr. Whytie, a starched young Stock Exchange 
sprig of the ‘‘Masher’’ order, and Captain Graham, of the 
Colonel’s old regiment. The comedy ran from the sedate 
opening quadrille to the jovial ‘‘ Sir Roger,’’ which wound up 
the festivities. Whytie, I thought, made the running at first. 
May smiled so brightly at his laconic remarks that there was 
some excuse for the fancy that Wealth would win the hand of 
May. But the witching smiles were only the outcome of a 
naturally joyous temperament. They dimpled her flushed 
cheeks when she whirled round in one of Strauss’ most seduc- 
tive waltzes with Captain Graham; and May fairly beamed with 
animation when her military worshipper claimed her soon after 
for a galop of delight. Whytie and Wealth came again with 
flying colours when the Stock Exchange Champion bore May 
off in triumph to the supper-room, where we all sat down to 
the gayest of feasts. Graham was fortunate enough, however, 
to gain May’s hand for the final Country Dance; and what 
good use Captain Graham made of his opportunity may be 
imagined from the blank look his frigid rival, Mr. Whytie, is 
portrayed as bestowing upon the happy couple in the Illus- 
tration of ‘‘ Sir Roger De Coverley.”’ J. Latey, Jun. 


A CHESS NUT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE POSITION REFERRED TO IN THE 
POEM BELOW. 
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Black to play, and draw the game. 











Walnuts and wine are in high favour at this festive season, 
but, we doubt not, there are many among our readers with a 
taste for chess nuts also, and here is one from the ancient city 
of Stuttgart. ‘‘Sweetest nut hath sourest rind,’’ observed the 
philosophic fool of the forest of Ardennes, but our chess nut 
will be found sweet from rind to kernel. It comes from a 
valued contributor to our chess department, Mr. William 
Finlayson, and is called, 
IN A GARDEN BY THE RHINE. 
’T was in the middle of September, in a lovely Autumn’s prime, 
Ah, how clearly I remember yet the happy, careless time ! 
Over all there shone a lustre, and upon the trellised vine 
Crowded many a purple cluster in a garden by the Rhine. 
The sun was glinting brightly thro’ the branches of the trees, 
And the leaves were swaying lightly to the wooing of the 
breeze, 
While the golden glory glancing on the sward around us made 
A tracery enchanting of alternate light and shade. 
On the grass beside us scattered mimic men of war were seen, 
Now the serried ranks all shattered in confusion strew the 
green, 
For Clare had called me thither, not unwilling I confess, 
To try conclusions with her at the Royal Game of Chess. 


I watched her as she lingered over some concéption bright, 

Or with hesitation fingered now a Bishop, now a Knight ; 

And infinitely fairer seemed this woman live and real, 

Of a beauty richer, rarer than a fancy-formed ideal. 

Thrust and parry, rout and rally, thick and fast the changes 
came, 

Here a skirmish, there a sally—but I played a deeper ‘game, 

With each effort to all seeming bent upon the checkered field, 

I of other Mates was dreaming, mates we win beneath Love’s 
shield. 

Tho’ Caissa watched our playing, deigned our tournament to 

ace 
From the lists my thoughts were straying to one perfect form 


and face, 
Till, as ranks grew thin and thinner, it seemed vain for me to 


cope, 
Yet to foil the all-but winner rose the shadow of a hope. 


Still Caissa, smiling, waited; but methought I could discern, 

As she saw me nearly mated, how her face grew cold and 
stern : 

But what boots a frown indignant ? 
mien. 

Fortune smiled on me benignant, and the guerdon was—my 
Queen ! 

’Twas the middle of September, in a perfect Autumn’s prime ; 

Ah, how clearly I remember yet the happy, careless time ! 

Over all there shone a lustre; and upon the trellised vine 

Crowded many an amber cluster, in a garden by the Rhine. 


Little recked I of her 
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A WORD THAT MAKES US LINGER. 
(Written in the Visitors’ Book at ——.) 


Kind Hostess mine, who raised the latch 
And welcomed me beneath your thatch, 
Who made me here forget the pain, 

And all the pleasures of Cockaigne, 
Now, pen in hand, and pierced with woe, 
I'll write one word before I go 

A word that dies upon my lips 

While thus you kiss your finger-tips. 


When Black-eyed Sue was row’d to land 
That word she cried, and waved her hand— 
Her lily hand ! 
It seems absurd, 
But I can’t write that dreadful word. 
Frepertck Locker. 


MASTER TOMMY’S TABLEAUX VIVANTS, 
Slumborough Hall, 27th December. 

My dear Harry,—We had such a lark last night. You 
know I told you we were going to do Tableaux Vivants, and ] 
thought it would be horridly slow; so it was very nearly, but 
owing to me it turned out jolly fun for everybody but the 
Tableaux. (Zhey were in a bait, all but Kitty and Nelly, and 
both of them kissed me afterwards, which I didn’t much care 
for, except it made Perkins major in a wax. Well, these 
stupid old tableaux were coming off last night, that was 
Boxing night, so in the morning pa said to me, ‘* Tommy, you 
must be Father Chijstmas,’’ and 4 said ‘‘ Allright, pa.’’ 1 liked 
being him, because of his beard, only then I didn’t know it 
tickled so. ‘‘ And you’ll have to describe all the characters,”’ 
hesaid. ‘* They are ali well-known political and artistic people, 
so it will be very easy.’? Now did you ever hear such awfal 
rot in your life? ‘The idea of taking a fellow in the Lower 
Second to talk about politics and stuff ! I made a row of course, 
and then pa began to ask me some questions—it was as bad as 
exams all over again, and I had just my luck. He asked 
me about a lot of celebrated people, you know, and instead 
of trying Fred Archer and Captain Webb, and that, 
of course he gave me a lot of jolly hard ones, like Lord 
Granville, and Alma Tadema. (You might ask your sister 
what Alma Tademais. I suppose it’s either a girl or a sort of 
sweets.) However, he wouldn’t let me off, but he gave me 
the Zimes and the Telegraph and the Daily News, and shut me 
up till I said I’d got my lecture ready ; which I did in about 
half an hour, though I’d only made cocked-hats and Chinese 
junks of the newspapers. 

But my speech went off splendidly, all the same. Whatdo 
you think Ididr You’d never guess. All the characters were 
done by fellows I knew, so when they came I just described 
them by their real names, and said what they were like. They 
were waxy, especially Perkins ma., as you may suppose ; but 
the people laughed liked anything, and so did pa; he seemed 
quite pleased. (I thought he’d have given me toko.) 

This was my speech, as near as I can remember; and I’ve 
made some pictures to show you what the fellows were got up 
like :— 

‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Tableaux Vivants are fellows 
dressed up in fine clothes and wigs, and called Public 
Characters, to make you think they are something extra- 
ordinary, but really they are only chaps from our school. ‘This 
one, with a moustache that anyone can see is stuck on, is 
Perkins minor.’’ (Perks was riled at that. He thought I was 
going to say he was Lord somebody, at least.) ‘* He is a coxy 
little beggar, but he doesn’t mind having his head punched, 
so perhaps he ’ll get on better afterwards, when he’s in 
the sixth. Perkins major backs him up on the sly; he is 
jolly sulky, and nobody likes him much, though he can 
jaw a good deal. Then comes Bill Ernest, with the kitchen 
chopper, because he’s always chopping and changing. He 
is Captain of the School and Captain of the Eleven, too, and 
awfully good at iambics and mathematics as well; he’s what 
you call an all-round man, and so he’s got an awful all-round 
collar—but he needn’t get his shirt out so when little fellows 
cheek him. Then follow the Two Grannies; they are dear 
old chaps, but they don’t matter very much—especially 
Granny in the Lower School: you should hear Perkins minor 
cheek him! Next comes old Sings, as we call him because 
he’s+in the choir; but he’s always being absent for illness. 
Then there are Daddy Longlegs and Nelly, his sister: they 
are gone for a trip this holiday. ‘The tellows laugh at 
Daddy, because he will say his rep. in the new pronunciation, 
and they don’t understand him; but he comes out awfully 
strong at the Speeches. As for Nelly, everybody says she is 
the loveliest girl that ever was. Then Johnny and Georgie, 
they are the two comic fellows ; every school has comic fellows, 
and Johnny makes old Daddy Longlegs split with laughing— 
they are great chums—while Georgie can run round on the 
floor like a toy mouse: it’s wonderful how he does it. Then 
Chickwags we call the Nigger, because he had a fight and got 
a black eye ; and, talk about fighting, they say little Cigarnet 
is the only chap in the school that can box—I’m sure old 
George can’t teach him, though he is always laying down 
he’s no good at football or anything; I suppose because he’s 
the law. Oh—this is Alf at the desk; he’s always writing 
lines, poor beggar. And last of all comes Jack Mills; he can 
draw! You should see the sketches he makes of all the 
masters—he doesn’t flatter them, either! Lucky beggar; he’s 
doing Kitty’s picture now. I wish Jwas. Did you ever see 
her dance? It is ripping!” 

That was all; and pa suid I had evidently been studying 
the newspapers carefully. I don’t know what he meant, 
because it’s all true, isn’t it ? 

Have you begun your holiday task ? 

Ta ta. 


I haven't. 
Your old chum, 
Tommy. 





ANSWERS TO PICTORIAL CHARADES. 
2, Polygon. 3%, Hydraulic. 4, Gondolier. 





1, Handicap. 











POSTAGE OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 
INLAND. 
. T hreepence. 


3y Parcels Post .. 
Threepence-halfpenny. 


By Book Post 
ABROAD. 


For the whole of Europe, Baghdad, Beyrout, Canada, Egypt, Jerusalem, Morocco, 
Newfoundland, Nova scotia, Persia, Smyrua, Syria, ‘I ahits, aud the United States of 
America, the postage is Threepence-halfpenny. 

For Argentine, Bermudas, Borneo, Brazil, British Guiana, ¢ ape Coast Castle, Ceylon, 
Chili, China, Ecuador, Gambia, Guatemala, Hawaiian Islands, fonduras, Japan, Java, 
Lagos, Mauritius, Mexico, Peru, Sierra Leone, Surinam, United States of Colombia, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, and the West India Islands, Sevenpence. 

For India, Penang, and Zanzibar, Tenpence-halfpenny. 

For Bolivia, Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free State, and Transvaal, One Shilling. 

For Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania, One Shilling and Fourpence, 
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‘*Transfixed with terror, the wretched man stood paralysed and trembling in the loathsome vault beneath the haunted chamber 
an awful and ominous PAT, PAT, PAT, was heard descending from the worm-eaten rafters above and falling at regular intervals on 


frame shaking with horror at the prospect of his incvitable and approaching doom, he would have essayed to fiy, and was in the act 
of the winter's night” 
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DEFECTIVE ORIGII 
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haunted chamber wherein the ghastly crime was committed three hundred years ago. 


As he stood there, more dead than alive, 
gular intervals on the slimy stones at his feet. 


His blood curdling in his veins, his marrow frozen in his bones, and his whole 
d was in the act of summoning what little power he had left to do so, when an unearthly yell rang through the stilly clearness 
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and vomiting after eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, coughs, 
MUCH NOURISHMENT AS MEAT, RENEWS THE BLOOD RAPIDLY, AND SAVES FIFTY ‘TIMES IT's COST IN MEDICINE. 


ind delicate children successfully, and to overcome all infantile difficulties in teething, measles, fevers, restlessuess, dysentery, diarrhoea, eruptions on the skin, atrophy, wasting. 


intants 


FFEC TUALLY 





REVALENTA 


Chey thrive admirably upon it, and sleep soundly twelve hours during the night. 
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cousumption, dysentery, diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, 
fevers, sure throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, poverty and impurities of the 
blood, dropsy, eruptions, hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, spleen, acidity, palpitation, 
heartburn, headache, debility, diabetes, kidney diseases, epilepsy, palsy, paralysis, 
asthma, bronchitis, exhaustion, wasting away, and feverish breath. 





NO MORE MEDICINE FOR OLD OR YOUNG. 


Any Invalid can cure himself, without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, 
DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS 


by living on 


ARABICA FOOD, 


which restores the mucous membrane of stomach and bowels, and cures constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), 


nervousness, biliousness, all 


cramps, spasms, nausea, 
IT CONTAINS FOUR TIMES AS 
It is, likewise, the only recognised food to rear 


l'o avoid the danger of being cheated by worthless substitutes, insist upon DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, and accept no others. 


THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS’ 
Pope Pius 


Decies; the Rev. Charles Tuson, Trinity Church, Monmouth ; 


( {URE No. 100,516.—PRESERVATION OF LIFE. 

/ © A dangerous illness having left my digestive organs too weak to 

milate ordinary food of any kind sufficient to keep me alive, lowe my 

vation to DU BARKY'S REVALENTA ARABICA, on which I sub- 

sisted for m mths, recovering a healthy action of the stomach, and streagth 

e, to the astonishment of myself, my medical adviser, nad 
Evwarp Woon. 





ANG Thus 
friends 
** Bolton, June 14, 1883,” 


N ERVOUSNESS and DEBILITY. 
4 Cure No. 94,618, 

** Upper Park, Dedham, March 9, 188) 
gratitude I testify to the great efficacy of DU BARKY’S FOOD 
1” aud sustaining health, having taken it for Nervousness and 


* With 
in restorit 
Weakness 

“1 gave it also to a poor workman who was totally incapacitated to gain 
his livelihood by a gastric disorder, but who is now once more able to go 
to his work. Mrs.) E. Grerron.” 





$ RE of DYSPEPSIAand LIVERCOMPLAINTS. 
From the Right Honowable tie Lord Stuart de Decie:, Droman:, 
Cappoquin, Lord Lieutenant of the county Waterford : 
“ Feb 15, 1459 
“ T have already derived so much benefit from the use of tue Revae ta 
Food that [ am induced to ,ejuest that you wii be pleased to torward me 
another 24-lb. canister of the food, for which I inclose herewith a P.O. 
order, It is only due to yourselves and to the public to state that you are at 
liberty to make any use of this communication which you may think proper. 
I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, Sruargr ve Decries.”’ 


} RE No. 58,614, of the MARCHIONESS 
DE BREHAN. 

“4, Rue Remont, Versailles, near Paris, April 16, 1962. 
“In consequence of a liver complaint, I was wasting away for seven 
years, and 8) debilitate 1 and nervous that I was unable to read, write, or in 
fact attend to anything; with a nervous pa!pitation all over, bad digestion, 
constant sleeplessness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, waich 
prevented even my sit'ing down for hours t gether. I felt dreadfully low- 
spirited, and all imtercourse with the world had become pa:nfui to me. 
Many medical men, English as well as French, had prescribed tor me in 
vain. In perfect despair, [took Du Barry’s Reva‘enta Arabica, and lved 
on this delicious food for three months. The good God be praised! it hus 
completely revived me; I am myself again, and able to make and ieceive 

Visits, and resume my social position, Marcaiongss pe Brenan,” 


Dp” BARRY’S FOOD.—FEVERS, DYSENTERY, 
EXHAUSTION, SCURVY AT SEA. 

** During a long voyage, just terminated, DU BARRY’S taluable FOOD 
has been of the greatest service to us in keeping us free from the fearful 
disorders resulting from the prolonged use of salt meat, peas, and beans.— 
Il. Maveerre. C. Marcor, L. Detoncir, J. Vatvtery, E. Canvy. G. 
Bovrpoy, E. Yrigrx, J. Monxpor, Sounniszvu, Officers on board the Jean 
Bart, of the French Government Navy, in the roads off Hyéres.”’ 


D U 
COMPLAINT. 


Bern, Aug. 20, 1852.-Madame H. d- B., in a hopeless state of pul- 
monary consumption, took the REVALENTA ARABICA by advice of her 
yhysician. So rapid and favourable was the change it produced in her 
Realth, that the dangerous period of her confinement, which her physician 
had predicted wouid be fatal, passed over without danger or difficulty; and 
her husband cannot speak too highly of this excellent FOOD, upon which 
both his wife and child are now living. 


_ Tr Al Cc 
O. 70,421, NINE YEARS’ CONSTIPATION. 
* Zifté, Alexandria, Egypt, March 22, 1868. 
“T have taken DU BARRY’S excellent FOOD for the last three months. 
It has given me new life, and I thank you sincerely. I had suffered during 
nine years from a most obstinate constipution, which resisted all medical 
treatment, and the Lest medical practitioners hed declared it impussible to 


save me.—A,. Srapvano, Merchant.” 
WENTY YEARS’ FEARFUL DEBILITY. 
* Avignon (France). April 18, 1876, 


*“*DU BARRY’S FOOD has perfectly cured me ia six weeks’ time of 
dyspepsia, oppression, and debility, which, during twenty years, prevented 


INVARIABLE SUCCE 
IX., the late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, Dr. Livingstone ; 


BARRYS FOOD.—PULMONARY | 


| 
| 
| 


my dressing or undressing myself, or making even the slightest effort. I | 


am now, at the age of sixty-one, perfectly restored to health and strength. 
** (Madame) Bore, née Carsongtti.”’ 


S.— 100,009 CURES, WHICH HAD RESISTED ALL 
and Mr. H. W. Stanley, the 


OTHER 


African Explorer, who saved 220 of his men from inanition ; 


TREATMENTS, including those of H.H. the late 


Lord Stuart de 


Edward Wood, Isq., Bolton; of Drs. Ure, Wurzer, Elmslie, Shorland, Routh, &c. 


DY BARRY’S FOOD.—Constipation, Asthma, &e. 
dj Cure No. 49,832, of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, 
nervousness. asthma, cough, constipation, tlatulency, spasms, sickness, aud 
vomiting, by DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Mania Joity. 


D U BARRY’S FOOD.—EIGHT YEARS’ 
AFFECTIONS OF THE BLADDER. 

* During eight years’ inflammation of the bladder, I had exhausted all 
that medical science, by means of physicians, could suggest, without obtain- 
ing the least relief. My confidence in DU BARRY’S FOOD has been amply 
confirmed, I made use of it, and I owe it to truth tu state that it has 
perfectly cured me. Deve, Professor of Chem stry, Paris.’’ 


—' BARRY’S FOOL’.—DIABETES. 
Cure No. 70,018. 

**IT am happy to be able to send you a certificate such as you never had 
before. The husband of one of my former pupils was dying of diabetes. I 
recommended DU BARRY’S FOOD, and in six weeks’ time the patient was 
perfectly restored,—Fuithtfully, Sister 8. Lampert, Crosne, France,’”’ 


Dp" 3ARRY'S FOOD is a remedy which I could 

almost call divine. It has perfectly cured my dear sister, Julia, of 
four years’ neuralgia in the head, which caused her cruel agony, and left 
her almost without rest.—Mownassier, Par.sh Priest, Valgorge, France, 


U BARRY’S FOOD has cured my wife of 

twenty years’ most fearful suffering from nervous and bilious attacks, 
palpitation of the heart, and swelling all over, sleeplessness, and asthma. 
AtANASIO LE Barsera, Mayor of ‘Trapani, Sicily. 


YURE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 

* DU BARRY’3 FOOD has prouuced an extraordinary effect on me. 
Tleaven be blessed, it hus cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritations 
of the stomach, and bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. I have 
never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J. Oumparet, Parish Friest, St. 
Romaine-des-Lies, France.’’ 


| J BARRY’S FOOD restored 238 lb. of good muscle 


toa gentleman from Dover, aged twenty-four, whose stomach and 
nerves had been ruined by intense study, and his body reduced to a mere 
skeleton, suffering from constant sleeplessness and debility as of extreme 
old age. 


‘iy RE of TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ MISERY. 
** Montevideo, Oct. 25, 1880. 

‘Tt affords me great pleasure to testify to the invaluable virtue of your 
divine FOOD. It has perfectly cured me in six weeks’ time of dyspepsia, 
oppression, and general debility, which, during twenty-three years, had 
prevented my making the slightest etfort, all medicines having failed to do 
ine any good. You are quite at liberty to publish my experience, and I 
sincerely hope Du Barry’s Food may prove of equal benefit to all other 
sufferers.—Believe me, &c,, ARTHUR BarLow.”’ 


(JURE No. 69,924.—DYSPEPSIA and CANCER | 


in the STOMACH. 
** Chiteau Vauxbuin, Soissons ( Aisne’, France, Jan. 10, 1868. 

“Tn the village I inhabit part of the year lives a poor woman, attacked, 
so the doctors say, by a cancer in the stomach ; for the last two years she 
has been suffering intolerable pains; she could not digest anything, and her 
debility was such that she could not make use of her limbs, In short every-, 
one expected a rapid termination of all these sufferings by death, when last 
March I recommended her to try DU BARRY’S excellent FOOD. Her 
strength improves daily, her digestion is perfect, and her pains have 
ceased,— De Cuase_ies, Countess pe GourGur.” 


{URE No. 98,614—DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
‘‘Many years’ bad digestion, disease of the heart, kidneys, and 
bladder, with nervous irritation and melancholia, have disappeared under 
the happy influence of DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Leon Prycuer, Scnool- 
master at Eynancas, Haute Vienne, France, May 8, 1878.’’ 


U BARRY’S FOOD has cured me of kidney 
disease (Bright’s Disease), from which I had suffered fearfully for 
mnany years, and which had resisted the most careful medical treatment, and 
now, at the age of ninety-three, 1 am perfectly free from disease.—Curé 


| Leroy, Orvaux, France, April 26, 1875. 


5 lb. 14s.; 12 lb., 32s.—about 2d. per meal. 


Prices of DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, suitably packed for all Climates: In Tins, at 2s.; 1lb., 3s.6d.; 2 1b., 6s.; 





U BARRY’S FOOD has cured my daughter of 

general debility, nervous irritability, sleeplessness, and a total ex- 

haustion, and given her healtu, sieep, aud streagth, with hard muscle and 
cheertuiness.—H, De Montiouss, Varis. 


C URE No. 75,124.—SIXTEEN YEARS’ LIVER 

COMPLAINT, DIARRHEA, and VOMITING. 

**1zs8, Kue Oberkampf, Paris, June 1, 1872. 
‘“*Mr. and Mrs. Leger, both of u feartul liver complaint, which, during 

sixteen years, had rendered their life a burthen—the one vomiting twenty 
tu twenty-five times a day, and the other suffering from constant diar:hoea. 
'The husband had an ulcer on the liver, and the wife an enlargement of that 
o:gan. In both cases all medical treatment had proved unavailing. These 
peupie are now (1881) living in perfect health,” 

’ r . . . 

age HMA.—CURE No. 62,843. 

aks ‘*T sutfered during thirty-six years with asthma, which obliged me to 
xe up four or tive times every vight to relieve my chest from a pressure 
which threatened to take away my breath. I have taken DU BARKY’S 
FOOD tor the lasc eight days, and I am delighted with it. I sleep very 
well now, aud breathe treeiy.—BoiLLer, Parish Priest, Ecrainville, Seine- 
Inferieure, France.’’ 


D U BARRY’S FOOD.—Consumption, Diarrhea, 
Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder disorders.—Dr. Wurzer's ‘Testimonial :— 
* ponn, Juy 10, 1852.—DU BARRY’s FOOD is one of the most excellent, 
nourishing, and restorative absurbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ail 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion (dyspepsia), a 
contined habit of body, as alsu in diairhcea, bowel compiaints, inflammutory 
irritation, aud cramp of the urethra, the kidmeys and bladder, and 
heemorrhoids.—Dr. Rup. Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and Practical M.D.” 


§ URE OF SIXTEEN MONTHS’ uninterrupted 

SLEEPLESSNESS, congestion of the brain, dyspepsia, debility, and 
exuaust.un—the consequences of excessive lavbour—and which had resisted 
the treatments of many medical men, has been effected by DU BARKY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD.—Treitunarp pu Barry, Barrister-at- 
Law, and twenty years Mayor of Nérac, Chateau de Manotte, near Ncirac 
Lot-et-Garonne, France, 5 Mai, 1t81. 


ECAY OF NATURE ARRESTED. 

**T am happy to be able to assure you that these last two years, since 
feat DU BARKY’S admirable FOOD, I have not felt the weight of my 
elghty-tour years. My legs have acquired strength and nimbleness, my 
sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, my stomach 
reminds me of what I was at the age of thirty—in short, I feel myself quite 
young and hearty; I preach, attend confessions, visit the sick, I make iong 
journeys on feot, my head is clear, and my memory strengthened.—Abbe 
PETER CasTELLi, Bachelor of Theology and Priest ot Prunetto, Mondovi.” 


MPORTANT CAUTION. — Thirty-seven years’ 
well-deserved and world-wide reputation of DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
ied speculators to puff up all kinds of cheap and worthless Foods. How- 
ever, Dr. B. F. Rourn, atter analysing sixteen of these, declares :—‘** Among 
the vegetable substances, DU BARRY’S FOOD is the Best.” ‘* Naturally 
rich in the elements of blood, brain, bone, and muscie, it has cured many 
women and children afflicted with atrophy and marked debility.—b. 
}, kKourn, Physician to the Samaritan Hospital for Women and Children, 
London.” Dr. WittiAm Wa.uace Exvmsuik, late Surgeon of the lmperiat 
Ottoman Ariny, writes from the Hospital at Sofia :—** In dysentery, typhoid, 
and augue, DU BARRY’S FOOD is worth its weight in-goid ; ana, from 
personal experience, I don’t think anyane should go intvu Camp without 
it.”’—-See ** Lancet.’’ 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—BABY SAVED. 

Dr., F. W. Beneke, Professor of Medicine in Ordinary to the Uni- 
versity, writes in the ** Berlin Clinical Weekly,”’ of April 8, 18/2:—**I shail 
never forget that I owe the preservation of one of my children to the Reva- 
lenta Arabica. The child (nut four months old) suffered from complete 
emaciation, with constant vomiting, which resisted ail medical skill, and 
even the greatest care of two wet-nurses. I tried Du Barry’s Revaienta 
with the most astonishing success. The vomiting ceased immediately ; and, 
after living on this Food six weeks, the baby was restored to the most 
flourishing health. Similar success has attended all my experiments since 
with this Food.” 


ABY SAVED by DU BARRY’S FOOD. 

‘* My little girl was so seriously ili that doetors did not think she 
could have lived, and nu foud or medicine remained on her stomach. Du 
Bairy’s Food, under God, has restored her to health.—D. J, Heary, Rector 
of Kilmuriy, Co. Cork, Dec. 29, 1880.” 






DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA BISCUITS, 


Four times as nourishing as meat, improve the appetite, promote digestion, secure sound, refreshing sleep; they remove the feverish and 


bitter taste on awaking or caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell of tobacco or arink. 


CHOCOLATE 


DU 


BARRY’S 


REVALENTA 


In Tins, 11b.,°3s. 6d.; 2 lb., 6s. 


POWDER 


Secures refreshing sleep to the most nervous; in Tins, for Twenty-four Cups, 3s. 6d.; for Forty-Eight Cups, 6s. 


CANISTERS FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF POST-OFFICD ORDERS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD; 


FREE OF CARRIAGE IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


DU BARRY and CO. (Limited), No. 77, Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 8, Rue Castiglione, Paris; 6 and 8, Rue Rouppe, Brussels; 59, Rue du Rhone, 
Geneva; Amsterdam, Het Verkoophuis ; at Milan, Paganini and Villani, 6, Via Borromeo; at Barcelona, Vidal y Ribas; at Gibraltar, Roberts ; Malta, Dr. Grech; Colombo, Maitland and Co. ; 
Badulla, Walker and Greig; in Sydney, Elliott; Soul, 221, Pitt-street; in Melbourne, Felton, Grimwade; in Dunedin, Kempthorne ; Adelaide, Faulding and Co.; in Calcutta, Smith, 


Stanistead, and Co. ; 


Sydney, Brisbane, and Dunedin. 


in Bombay, José Januario de Souza, 113, Cavel-street ; in Halifax, N.S., Avery Brown; at 
Montreal, Sugden, Evans, and Co. ; at Lisbon, Serzedello; Oporto, James Cassels and Co.; at New York, Park 
and Tilford, 917 and 919, Broadway, corner of ‘Twenty-first-street ; also of Gibbs, Bright, and Co., in Melbourne, 
Also in London—Fortnum and Mason, 182, Piccadilly; also at 4, Cheapside ; 
5, Great Marlborough-street ; 40, Charterhouse-square; 489, Oxford-street; 103, Tottenham-court-road ; 127, 
High Holborn; Barclay’s, Edwards’s, Newbery’s, Sanger’s, Sutton’s, Millard’s, Crosse and Blackwell’s; also in 
York, and Edinburgh, at Raimes and Co.’s; Liverpool, John Thompson, Hanover-street ; Leeds, Goodall ; 
Sheffield, Porter; ‘Lhirsk, Foggit; in Birmingham, Southall; at Manchester, Woolley, 69, Market-street, Pilling 
and Graham, 6, New Bailey-street; Dublin, McMaster, Hodgson, and Co.; Aberdeen, Farquharson and Co. ; at 
Bristol, ‘Thomas and Co.; at Exeter, A. Hunt; Evans and Co., Hull, Cussons Bros., Anlaby-road ; Lofthouse 
and Saltmer; at Maidstone, W. Lawrence, High-street; Bath, Commans and Wilson; Jersey, S. Le Riche, 26, 
Colomberie; Guernsey, W. Jones; Weston-Super-Mare, Brown Bros. ; and through all Stores, Chemists, and 
Grocers in every part of the world. 


VERS, DEBILITY, WASTING IN OLD OR ¥ 
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THESE DEPOTS ARE OPENED IN LONDON TO pgssitims ( ( IVIL SERVICE STORES. 


svettok CLOTHING, Saar! 22 AT TRADE PRICE 


ALL GOODS not approved i” an yeti Hil ' COMPLETE PRICE-LISTS, 
7 ae NST : ae = Patterns of Cloth (from 


ae 














are exchanged, or the money Eom 
returned, whichever the Cu;- Fa ae ; a Bespoke Department), with easy 


tomer prefers. ea rl 43 oe ti if ih | te peli | bee = Self-Measurement Forms, sent 
. a 8 Be i Pea a he Minpeine post-free to any part of the 

GOODS TO BE PAID FOR jg= moeteies 2 ow 6S od “ecrein ? World. 
IN CASH on or before delivery, Soeemest —— ere |) EM | a gy a A fhe FOR THE CONVENIENCE 
; 4s ‘| eee | Ty (aectece | Pee mf OF COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
ee eee oe ee SO NAGS RERASHAEY CUSTOMERS, all other goods 
Opened, as at other Stores. ee - ee NO a a BRANCH as well as Clothing, will be 











“Tow po __N pf 4 : 


CITY BRANCH 82 FLEET st = i 
_ ———. "87 & 138 TOTTENHAM COURTROAD = get ont to them at Wholesale 


(NEAR LUDGATE-CIRCUS) x 
CASH DEPOSITS are re- : , (CORNER OF EUSTON-ROAD). Trade Pri f 
COUNTRY CHEQUES HIGH H RN 2 ¢ ae ae 
to be crossed id Rai = OF ae. aati For lp a RBAN ase, sinner app 
Interest at the rate of 5 per All Letters and Export Orders should be AMERICAN AND COLONIAL VISITORS 
POF BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, & CO. Adurewel to the Head Depot, If any complaint CARRIAGE PAID. are invited to look round these Stores 


cent being allowed until used ONEY 2Pa PAY > Ar is nscessary, please address the Firm, marked . without feeling that they are expected to 
5S MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE AT * PRIVATE,” and every effort will be made to Orders from abroad wre executed purchase, and will find they can save at 


for the purchase of goods. HEAD POST OFF:CE. give entire satisfaction. on specially favourable terms, least 25 per cent. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS TRAVELLING TRUNKS, 
are supplied Complete at these Store PORTMANTEAUS, BAGS, LADIES’ 


at least 25 per cent under usual DRESS BASKETS, UMBRELLAS. 


London prices. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LISTS and ingest fs asian are 


post-free. : 
Trade Price. 








ceived from regular Customers, 


von 


£) om y 
wie 


« 


GENTLEMEN'S | GENTLEMEN'S FOOTBALL Boys’ BOY: YOUTHS’ ROYAL NAVY 
MORNING COAT and | TWEED SUITS, SUITS, OVERCOATS, TWEED SUITS, SUITS, CHESTERFIELD | 
| 


vis 4 | NORFOLK 
EST, 118/11 246 296 346 396 Jerseys, 3/6 3/11. | 311 411 611 8 11 109 Wi | on 121 1811 OVERCOATS, 
; 


| 
| 
| SUITS, 


BOYS’ | ETON SUITS, GENTLEMEN'S 


23,6 WG 


4 
mG mA ae | TT: rde ° ; 5 
296 346 39/6 To Order, 8/11 10/9 2 3 1411 1611 191 1 811 109 1211 1611 19/11 246 296 
09 The m Pree 


To Order, 39/6 aos 5 14/16/11 To Order wi 80 
37/6 446 «49/6 | Patterns post-free. Caps, 9d., 13. 14/11 16/11 19/11 | 1211 1411 | 24.6 19/11 42/9 45 | To Order, 296 to 50% 


SHIRTS AT TRADE PRICE. FIOSIBRY AT TRADE PRICE. 


GexTLeMEN’s Wuire Suirrs (linen fronts), 2/11, 3/11, 4/11.—Oxrorp Suirts, 1/11, 2/11.—Recarra Suirts, Gryrcemen’s Hatr-Hose.—Cotton: -6/4, 1/0, 1/6.—Merino: -/104, 1/0, 1/6.—Lambswool : 1/2, 1/7, 1/11.—Pawr 
with Collar, 3/6; with Two Collars, detached, 3/11.—F1annev Surnrts, 3/11, 5/11, 6/11, 8/11. AND Daan ERS Cotton: 1/11, 2/6, 3/6.—Merino: 1/11, 2/11, 3/11.—Lambswool: 2/11, 3/6, 4/6. ; Unpenr Vi sts ; 
GeNTLEMEN’s Pysama Suits, Oxford Cloth, 86; Mlannel, 14/11; Silk, 16/11, 19/11, ( a“ : 1/9, 2/6, 2 11.—Merino : 1/11, 2/11, 8/11.—Lambswool : 2/6, 2/11, 8/11. : 
Boys’ Wuire Suirers, 2/6. 2/11.—Oxrorp Suirrs, 1/6, 1/9.—Fianyew Surrrs, 2/11 to 3/11. and ag tig Sg oe * ry a4 we ge fa, Pico ry: yee Hosn. in Navy Blue, Black, 
Nicur Suinrs.—Gentlemen’s, 2/6, 4/6; Boys’, 2,6, 46 Cotton : 1/6, 2'3.—Merino: 1/44, 2/4. | All other Goods in this Department cqu sly cheap. ee ee 


HATS AT TRADE PRICE. |WATERROOE CLOTHING. BOOTS “pce 


16s, 11d, 
| Youths’ Macintoshes, 6s. 11d., 8s. 11d. 
| Gentlemen’s -Tweed Ventilated Waterproof 
Coats, 24s. 6d., 29s. 6d., 39s. 6d., 44s, 6d. 
Dd | Waterproof Overalls, 3s. 11d. 4 
Bove CADET CAPR, BOYS’ CoNSTCUARD OYE'SKic4 CAPS, | YOUTIS FELT WATS. | GenTLEMEW'S FELT HATE, GENTLEWENS su Mts, | Gentlemen's Leggings, 23. 6d., 4s. 6d. | CHILDREN’S, GIRLS’, Boys’, LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, 


ta Cloth or Velvet, HATS. 2.6, 3:6. Cloth, 1.6: Scrge. 2’, Black, 1/15, 2/6, 3/6, 4 i No. t shape, . 
US - - WBiack.GrownSGrey 3/6; Velvet, 3/11, Crown, 3/6. 418, 2/01, 4/11, 8/11. 6/11, 8/11, 196,126 | Boys’ Leggings, 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d. | 26 38 4/11 3/11 611611 4/11 61 6/1 7/11 8/11 10/9 12/11 6/11 8/11 10/9 12/11 16/11 


CAUTION.—CHAS. BAKER & COS ONLY THREE LONDON DEPOTS ARE AS UNDER (THEY HAVE NO STORES OUT OF LONDON)— 


ue’. 271 & 272, HIGH HOLBORN is" eaxoe, 82, FLEET-ST. scsxcu. 187 & 138, TOTTENHAM-CT.-xD. 
BENSON'S SPECIAL-MAKE TEN POUND WATCHES FOR PRESENTS. 


WILL BE SENT FREE OF ALL RISK AND EXPENSE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


Breeches, 10,6. 


Suit complete. Patterns post-free. 








BENSON’S » ; BENSON’S 
Specially-Made WW : . Specially-Made Lady’s 
Gold Keyless P \ 4 4 Gold Keyless Watch. 
Three-Quarter Plate / " pi Constructed with 
Lever Watch, : = ; ~ Keyless Action, 
\ For Everyday Use. WY EE — FEE Patent Stout Hunting, 
Constructed with yr S . fj7"Ss(C SS Half-Hu»ting, or 
Keyless Action, VY hij NS Crystal Glass 
Jewelled Movement, Uf y/ CANS ay Damp and Dust-Proof 
Sound and JW. BENSON \ Hy sl . WH Eighteen-Carat Cases. 
Well-finished Patent Close-fitting, Stout, Damp and | LUOGATE Witt if Jill [Dr \ i Exact Size of Sketch No. 253. 
Dust-Proof Eighteen-Carat Cases, WN WH SS BA i, With Monogram, Handsomely Engraved. 
Strong Crystal Glass. BS i \\ 2 )\ H) Guaranteed Perfect for 
Exact Size of Sketch No. 252. i ‘\ Ae } Workmanship, Durability, 
Written Warranty of Performance \\ AY a h \ MS Y / Timekeeping, and Strength. 
Given with each Watch, \ \ y, oS YY Y Warranty of Performance Given with cach Watch, 
Which will be sent Free and Safe, at our Risk, to y if Bo. s_s§§« ss 7/7 Which will be sent Free and Safe, at our Risk, to 
All Parts of the World, for l SS J All Parts of the World for 
£10 Note, p ace £10 Note, Draft, or P.O.0. (Payable at G.P.O.). 
Draft, or P.O.O. ——-F — A Lady’s Fine Gold Albert, complete with 
(Payable at G.P.O.). SS g Drop and Tassel, to Match Watch, for £5. 
EITHER WATCH IN SILVER CASES, SAME QUALITY MOVEMENT, FOR £5. 


PAMPHLETS FREE, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE AND ALL OTHER WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, PLATE, &c., MADE AT 


BENSON'S, the Queen’s Watchmaker, the Steam Factory, Ludgate-hill, and 25, Old Bond-street. Established 1749. 
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LITTLE TOMMY’S CHRISTMAS TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 
DRAWN BY HARRY FURNISS. 
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